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To the Members of the Department 
of State and the Foreign Service 


I am proud to salute the men and women who help to guide the foreign 
policy of the United States on the fiftieth anniversary of the establishment 
of the career Foreign Service. 

In my travels to the capitals of the world I have seen the evidence of 
your skill, competence and dedication. In the White House I have long 


valued your reports, your wisdom and your guidance. 

During the five and a half years of this Administration, we have 
traveled together in pursuit of better understanding and cooperation with 
other nations. We have set a new course in our quest for a just and 
lasting peace. 

On this happy event in the Nation’s history—the fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding of the modern Foreign Service of the United States—let 
us resolve to continue our search for peace and friendship among people 
everywhere. 

In this increasingly interdependent world, we must seek solutions 
to other complex problems which beset mankind—problems of energy, 
population and the environment. We must seek to understand the 
mysteries of the oceans and space; we must end the haunting fears of 
shortages in food and fuel. 

The Foreign Service, having served the Nation well in the past, faces 
new challenges in the future. We must work together to build a 
better world for this generation and for generations to come. 





To My Colleagues in the Department 
of State and the Foreign Service 


Upon the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the Foreign Service of 
the United States, I am proud to extend warmest greetings and express 
my deep appreciation for your courage, dedication, and excellence. 
Since the passage of the Rogers Act of 1924—-which combined the 
Diplomatic and Consular Services and established the modern Foreign 


Service—the nature of our foreign policy and our purposes as a nation 
have been transformed. The United States can no longer base its 
security on the breadth of two oceans. Nor can we overwhelm every 
problem through massive applications of resources and strength. 

American diplomacy must be more thoughtful and purposeful in a 
world shadowed by awesome nuclear weapons, where global economics 
and global communications link the prosperity, the destiny and even 
the survival of all mankind. 

The challenges and the opportunities are clear—to rejuvenate ties 
to old allies,-to make irreversible new relationships with old adversaries, 
to build a new international structure in which all nations share the 
benefits and the responsibilities of an interdependent world. 

Let us therefore devote ourselves—with vision, realism and 
compassion—to the task of building a better world. Let history record 
that a Foreign Service founded on the eve of a collapse of world order 
helped to found an enduring new order—of cooperation, stability and 
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international 
affairs 
1924-1974 


By ALLEN H. KITCHENS 


Dr. Kitchens, an historian with the 
Historical Office of the Bureau of 
Public Affairs, joined the Department 
in 1965. He was with the Library of 
Congress from 1960 to 1964. 


In the half-century that has passed 
since the Rogers Act went into force 
on July 1, 1924, establishing the 
Foreign Service of the United States, 
vast changes have occurred in inter- 
national affairs and, in particular, in 
the position of the United States in 
world politics. During those years 
the Foreign Service has had to adapt 
to changed international and domes- 
tic conditions, to American involve- 
ment in a wide range of new activities 
abroad, to the enormous expansion 
of the nation’s foreign affairs com- 
munity, and to the incredible tech- 
nological accomplishments in com- 
munications, information retrieval, 
and transportation. 

The Foreign Service of 1924 would 
scarcely recognize the Service of 
today with its diversified duties and 
responsibilities. 

Although there was a prevailing 
trend in 1924 toward isolationism, 
the United States, having acquired an 
influential position as a result of 
World War I, became involved, re- 
luctantly, in a wide range of twar 
issues affecting American interests 
abroad. Because of this involvement, 
there was a simultaneous expansion 
in the overseas functions and respon- 
sibilities of several Government de- 
partments and agencies and a re- 
quirement for a reorganization to 
strengthen the Government’s machin- 
ery for the conduct of foreign affairs. 


FS of U.S. Established 


The major organizational change 
was brought about by President Cal- 
vin Coolidge’s approval of the Rogers 
Act, which combined the Diplomatic 
and Consular Services and estab- 
lished the Foreign Service of the 
United States, culminating 30 years 
of efforts to take the Diplomatic and 
Consular Services out of politics and 
to create a combined career service 
for American representatives abroad. 

The Rogers Act used the term 
“Foreign Service officer” to denote 
permanent officers below the grade 
of Minister. All such officers became 
subject to promotion on merit and to 
assignment to either diplomatic or 
consular duties. New appointments 
to the Service were to be made after 
examination and a period of proba- 


tion or by transfer from the Depart- 
ment of State after five years’ service. 

Among conditions the act sought to 
change were prerequisites of wealth 
and political influence for appoint- 
ment to the top diplomatic posts; re- 
quirement of independent means for 
service as diplomatic secretaries; and 
barriers to transfer between the dip- 
lomatic and consular branches and 
between the field and the Depart- 
ment. 

The goal of its author, Represent- 
ative John Jacob Rogers of Massa- 
chusetts, was “a foreign service which 
will be flexible and democratic; which 
will attract and retain the best men 
we have; which will offer reasonable 
pay, reasonable prospects for promo- 
tion, and reasonable provision against 
want when old - comes to a faith- 
= servant who has served long and 
ably.” 


Progress Under Coolidge 


The Foreign Service was further 
strengthened and unified in the 1920’s 
and 1930’s by a number of Depart- 
mental orders, Presidential actions, 
and legislative measures. 

Before the Rogers Act entered into 
force on July 1, 1924, President 
Coolidge implemented certain por- 
tions of the act by issuing an Execu- 
tive Order on June 7 which created 
the Foreign Service Personnel Board 
to review the efficiency records of 
officers and to make recommenda- 
tions for promotion on the basis of 
these records; set up a Board of Ex- 
aminers to administer written and 
oral examinations for entry into the 
Service; and established a Foreign 
Service School to meet the need for 
professional training. 

A modest program inaugurated by 
the Lowden Act of 1911 for the ac- 
quisition of diplomatic and consular 
= abroad was given a broader 

asis in 1926 by the age of the 
Foreign Service Buildi Act. It 
provided for substantially increased 
funding and empowered the Secre- 
tary of State, subject to the direction 
of a Foreign Service Buildings Com- 
mission, to acquire sites and build- 
ings overseas for diplomatic and con- 
sular establishments. Under the provi- 
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Although the twenties were largely characterized by isolationism in the 
United States, such pioneers as Charles Lindbergh and Admiral Byrd 
were making the world smaller. In 1929, President Calvin Coolidge and 
Secretary of State Frank Kellogg signed the Kellogg-Briand pact to 
outlaw war. Sixty nations eventually signed the pact, but in 1931, despite 


the League of Nations, the World Court, and the pact, the Japanese 
invaded Manchuria. 





sions of the Lowden Act the Secretary 
had had to seek Congressional ap- 
proval for each purchase. 

In 1931, President Herbert Hoover 
approved the Moses-Linthicum Act 
which amended and amplified the 
Rogers Act, correcting various de- 
fects and advancing the development 
of the Service by reorganizing the 
Foreign Service Personnel Board to 
assure its impartiality and improving 
officer benefits. 

Although the depression of the 
early 1930’s cancelled the gains in 
salaries and allowances made under 
the Moses-Linthicum Act and re- 
sulted in a drop in the number of 
officers, by the latter part of 1935 the 
Service had regained most of those 
benefits and had resumed entrance 
examinations, which led over the next 
few years to a full recovery in officer 
strength. 

After repeated efforts without suc- 
cess to achieve adequate coordination 
of the work of the Foreign Commerce 
and Agricultural Services, President 
Franklin Roosevelt included in his 
Reorganization Plan No. II of 1939 
a provision for the transfer and con- 
solidation of these two Services into 
the Foreign Service under the direc- 
tion and supervision of the Secretary 
of State. Although this action did not 
incorporate the foreign representa- 
tives of the Departments of the In- 
terior and the Treasury or the various 
Armed Services attachés, it had the 
effect of giving to the Department 
authority over most of the foreign 
operations of the Government, and 
to the Chief of the U.S. Diplomatic 
Mission in each country supervisory 
authority over most American official 
representatives in that country. 

Throughout the 15 years following 
the approval of the Rogers Act the 
Foreign Service developed into a pro- 
fessional corps, adequate to the tasks 
of the 1930’s. But it was a small 
organization and the tasks were soon 
to expand. 


New Responsibilities 

The outbreak of World War II 
strained the capacity of the peacetime 
Foreign Service organization to keep 
pace as it virtually overnight assumed 
staggering additional tasks. These in- 
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cluded evacuating Americans from 
combat zones, representing belligerent 
interests, exchanging prisoners of 
war, maintaining liaison with the 
Red Cross, issuing export licenses, 
working on lend-lease matters, han- 
dling complex visa and refugee prob- 
lems, and serving as high-level po- 
litical advisers to the top military 
commands. 

A new category of personnel, the 
Foreign Service Auxiliary, was has- 
tily established as an emergency 
means to deal with the mass of new 
responsibilities, while the regular 
Service struggled to handle the in- 
creased volume of its normal tasks 
and to act as far as possible as for- 
eign policy guide and coordinator 
for the new agencies. 

The war and its aftermath cata- 
pulted the United States into a new 
position of leadership. To support 
this position, and faced with the 
necessity of stabilizing and rehabili- 
tating a war-devastated world, Amer- 
ican military, economic, and political 
power had to be marshalled on a scale 
unprecedented in American history. 

The new role had a tremendous 
impact on the organizational ma- 
chinery for the conduct of foreign 
affairs which, in turn, required far- 
reaching changes in the organization 
of the United States Government in 
order to administer effectively the 
vast array of functions and huge ex- 
penditures involved at home and 
overseas. 

In addition to the effect on US. 
foreign policy brought on by the 
war and the postwar years, other im- 
portant changes throughout the world 
since 1945 also had an effect. 

Probably the most significant 
change was a shift in the world cor- 
relation of forces. 

The United States, with first a 
monopoly and then a great supe- 
riority in atomic weapons and with 
an undamaged and enlarged indus- 
trial capacity, enjoyed a preeminent 
power position in the immediate 
postwar years. It was simply not 
in the cards, however, that any one 
nation, no matter how powerful it 
was, could retain that margin of su- 
periority which the United States 
enjoyed during those years. 


There has also been an emergence 
onto the world stage of a very large 
number of newly independent nations, 
arising from the disappearance of the 
former great colonial empires of the 
world—each new country aspiring to 
national security, political stability, 
and economic well-being. At the 
present time there are 149 independ- 
ent nations in the world, of which 
71 have come into being since the 
end of World War II. 


Overseas Activities Grow 


Several international and regional 
organizations have come into being— 
the United Nations, the European 
Economic Community (Common 
Market), the European Free Trade 
Association, the Southeast Asia and 
North Atlantic Treaty Organizations, 
the Organization of American States, 
the Council for Mutual Economic 
Assistance (CMEA or COMECON), 
the Organization of African Unity, 
and the Warsaw Pact, to name a few. 

The large-scale participation in the 
conduct of foreign affairs not only 
has increased greatly the traditional 
tasks of the President and the Depart- 
ment of State, but the involvement 
in the nation’s overseas activities by 
older agencies and several new ones 
has grown significantly since the end 
of the war to the point that virtually 
every Cabinet-level department and 
most independent agencies of the 
Government have dealings overseas. 

The organizational structure of the 
Government for the conduct of for- 
eign affairs—the foreign affairs com- 
munity—which evolved during the 
postwar years and continues today 
has five basic components: (1) the 
President and his executive office; 
(2) the Department of State; (3) 
other Executive departments and 
agencies; (4) interdepartmental 
groups, ranging from informal ar- 
rangements to organized councils and 
committees; and (5) the Congress 
in its foreign-affairs role. 

Tangible manifestations of the 
complexity of the foreign affairs com- 
munity are found on all sides. Some 
of the newer elements in the official 
White House group, particularly the 
Assistant to the President for National 

—continued 
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The thirties witnessed fascism on the march. Ethiopia stood alone against 
Italian invasion in 1935-36; Mussolini’s success revealed the weakness 
of the League of Nations. In Europe, Chamberlain sought to appease 
Hitler in Munich in 1938 and returned to London proclaiming “peace 
with honour.” Hitler, however, signed a non-aggression pact with Stalin, 
humbled Poland, and turned the Wehrmacht against France. After 

the fall of France, only Britain faced the dictators. 
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Security Affairs and the various coun- 
sellors and assistants to the President, 
have a considerable role in the con- 
duct of foreign affairs. 

A number of older institutional aids 
to the President have been augmented 
and some new ones have come into 
existence by statute, executive order, 
or Presidential memorandum. These 
have included such bodies as the 
National Security Council, the Office 
of Management and Budget, the 
Council of Economic Advisers, the 
Office of Emergency Preparedness, 
the Office of Science and Technology, 
the Office of the Special Representa- 
tive for Trade Negotiations, the Office 
of International Economic Policy, 
and the Federal Energy Administra- 
tion. 

The consequence for the Depart- 
ment of State of the tremendous 
changes in the foreign affairs of the 
United States was the assumption of 
far greater responsibilities and func- 
tions than ever before. 

In the Department the organiza- 
tional needs have manifested them- 
selves in terms of substantial require- 
ments of men and dollars, both at 
home and overseas, and in terms of 
new functions. It has had to adapt 
its thinking and operations in terms 
of the total context of international 
affairs, becoming concerned with such 
diverse activities as commercial ex- 
ports, narcotics control, foreign aid, 
disarmament, information programs, 
intelligence, airline routes, peaceful 
applications of atomic power, pollu- 
tion of the oceans, scientific and cul- 
tural exchanges, population growth, 
international monetary policy, and 
energy. 

The Foreign Service in recent years 

icularly has increased its empha- 
Sis, interest, and effectiveness in rep- 
resenting U.S. commercial interests 
abroad. 

The growth in the diversity and 
complexity of foreign affairs, and the 
development of sophisticated com- 
puter and communications systems 
and jet transportation, and the 
burgeoning of the foreign affairs 
community did not occur without cre- 
ating problems of ion, co- 
ordination, and management in Wash- 


ington and overseas, requiring a 


number of efforts by successive ad- 
ministrations to find the best method 
for er g the ae. 

the Department of State 
there have been concurrent efforts 
to improve and strengthen the De- 
partment’s operations and activities 
and those of the Foreign Service 
through expansion of the machinery, 
greater coordination of foreign and 
domestic operations, and improve- 
ment in training. 


Reorganization Plans 

At the end of the war, planning 
began for a reorganized postwar For- 
eign Service. The scale of economic 
and political destruction during the 
war indicated that postwar recovery 
was likely to be more complex and 
time consuming and might well re- 
quire greater intervention on the part 
of the United States than had been 
the case after World War I. 

It was obvious that there would 
be a substantial enlargement and di- 
versification of Foreign Service ac- 
tivities and that the Service would 
be operating in a much broader field 
than that of conventional diplomatic 
and consular work. As a result, new 
organic Foreign Service legislation 
was drafted and adopted. 

The Foreign Service Act of 1946 
sought to provide a postwar Service 
equipped to meet the requirements 
of worldwide involvement of the 
nation in international affairs by re- 
vising and codifying previous legisla- 
tion and providing new measures in 
regard to administration, training, 
and utilization of personnel. 


Improvement was necessary not 
only for the Foreign Service but for 
the Department as well. During 
World War II a number of agencies 
engaged in foreign operations were 
created outside the State Depart- 
ment. 

At the end of the war, the residual 
responsibilities of some of these 
agencies were assigned to the De- 
partment, notably foreign informa- 
tion, emergency cy aid, and some in- 
telligence activities. At first these as- 
signments were on an interim basis 
with a view toward orderly liquida- 
tion, but as the development of post- 
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In June 1940 Mussolini entered the war from the mistaken belief that the 
real fighting was over. A year later, Hitler attacked the Soviet Union. 
Then, on December 7, 1941, United States-Japanese rivalry in the Far 
East culminated in the surprise attack on Pearl Harbor. In one devastat- 
ing blow, Japan tried to eliminate American naval power in the Pacific. 
Germany and Italy followed with declarations of war against the 

United States. The world was at war. 
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After the D-Day invasion of France, British and American forces fought 
a substantial part of the Germany army for the first time. Their success, 
and that of the Russians, allowed Paris to celebrate VE Day on 

May 8, 1945. Earlier at Y alta, the “Big Three” laid foundations for a 
postwar world, including plans for the United Nations. Later Secretary of 
State Stettinius signed the UN Charter at San Francisco. In August 

1945 atomic bombs on the Japanese hastened their surrender. 





war economic and political situations 
abroad required the continuation of 
activity in these fields, the Depart- 
ment became increasingly involved in 
the operation of new aid and infor- 
mation programs. 

At the Secretary of State level, as 
the problems of management in- 
creased in quantity and complexity, 
there was a parallel need for stream- 
lined channels of communication and 
increased coordination and planning 
within the departmental structure. To 
insure that policy problems were 
placed before the appropriate officers 
and to expedite the top-level deci- 
sion-making process, a secretariat was 
created in the office of the Secretary 
in 1944. Three years later the duties 
of this new office were greatly ex- 
panded and the name changed to the 
Executive Secretariat. 

To meet the need for long-range 
policy planning, the Department cre- 
ated a Secretary’s Staff Committee in 
1944, strengthened and renamed the 
Policy Planning Staff in 1947, to act 
as policy adviser to the Secretary and 
engage in the long-range considera- 
tion and analysis of policy problems. 

On a broader scale than that of 
the Department and the Forei 
Service, the war demonstrated the 
need for an organizational mecha- 
nism to coordinate all national secu- 
rity affairs, especially the interests and 
positions of the Department of State 
and the defense agencies. 

This task, assigned initially in 1944 
to an ad hoc State-War-Navy Coor- 
dinating Committee, was given to the 
National Security Council (NSC), 
created by the National Security Act 
of 1947. Located within the Execu- 
tive Office of the President, the 
Council became the paramount forum 
of the Executive Branch concerned 
with foreign policy-making at the 
highest level. It was charged with 
advising the President “with respect 
to the integration of domestic, for- 
eign, and military policies relating to 
the national security so as to enable 
the military services and the other 
departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment to cooperate more effectively 
in matters involving the national se- 
curity.” Currently it is composed of 
the President, the Vice President, the 
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Secretary of State, and the Secretary 
of Defense, with the Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence and the Chairman, 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, as advisors. 

The Central Intelligence Agency 
was also created in 1947 and charged 
with planning, developing, and co- 
ordinating intelligence activities re- 
lated to national security. 

In a move to establish unification 
of the armed services and unified 
policy on security, the National Se- 
curity Act also created the National 
Military Establishment which subse- 
quently, in 1949, was strengthened 
and reorganized as an executive de- 
partment of the Government. 

The Department of Defense was 
created to provide for the security of 
the United States through the estab- 
lishment of integrated policies and 
procedures for the departments, agen- 
cies, and functions of the Government 
concerned with national security. 

Foreign Service officers were as- 
signed to the NSC and to the various 
Sonaggg in the Department of De- 
ense. 


Improvements Required 


The improvements brought about 
through the adoption of the Act of 
1946, the creation of the Secretariat 
and the Policy Planning Staff and the 
establishment of the NSC and the 
National Military Establishment, were 
of great significance, but they did not 
go far enough. 

The tasks and responsibilities of 
the postwar years, particularly the 
difficulties encountered in restoring 
foreign economic and political secu- 


however, exceeded the foreign Th 


rity, 
affsirs planners’ estimates, again cre- 
ating the need to initiate plans to de- 
termine how the Department and the 
Foreign Service, indeed the entire 
foreign affairs community, might be 
better equipped and organized to 
handle postwar problems. 

Numerous public and private agen- 
cies, commissions, and committees 
evaluated and made recommendations 
concerning the manner in which the 
Government of the United States 
should meet its responsibilities in the 
field of foreign affairs. 

Recurrent themes in the various 
reports of these inquiries were rec- 


ommendations that there be greater 
coordination between the Congress, 
the White House, and the many de- 
partments and agencies handling for- 
eign affairs matters in Washington 
as well as improved coordination 
among the proliferating overseas 
missions, and that there be unified 
management of State Department and 
Foreign Service employees. 


Hoover Commission 


‘The most significant of these eval- 
uations was by the Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government, created in 1947 
under the chairmanship of former 
President Herbert Hoover. The 
Hoover Commission examined the 
entire governmental machinery for 
the conduct of foreign affairs, but 
concerned itself particularly with the 
organization and administration of 
the State Department and the Foreign 
Service. 

Among the questions considered 
were the relations which should exist 
between the Department of State and 
other departments and agencies in- 
volved in foreign affairs; the r 
role of the State Department in for- 
eign operational programs involving 
military and economic assistance; the 
measures necessary to organize the 
Department more effectively to carry 
out its responsibilities; and ways and 
means of improving the Foreign Serv- 
ice and using it to greater advantage. 

Following the completion of the 
investigations by its Task Force on 
Foreign Affairs, the Commission re- 
ported to Congress in February 1949. 
Commission found that the orga- 
nization of the Presidency and the 
executive branch was not adequate. 

To meet the needs of central lead- 
ership and coordination, the Com- 
mission recommended creation of 
Cabinet-level committees in crucial 
areas where Presidential considera- 
tion or decision was required on 
matters transcending the responsi- 
bility of a single department. 

It also recommended that all de- 
partments and agencies having for- 
eign affairs responsibilities coordinate 
their activities and consider the pos- 
sible foreign impact of all proposed 

—continued 
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In 1946 Nazi war criminals were brought to justice in Nuremberg. The 
next year American statesmen devised the Marshall Plan. Believing that 
communism prospered in economic chaos, America poured in aid to 


reopen Europe’s mines and industries, rebuild homes, and reestablish the 
economies of war-torn countries. In spite of its political objective, 


the Marshall Plan was an outstanding example of generosity offered to 
Europe and the Near East. 
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major policies and programs. The 
Commission found that the NSC, 
originally designed to be responsible 
for this coordination, was dominated 
by the military and was preoccupied 
with foreign policy matters that had 
Strong security overtones. 

The Commission recommended 
that the Department not operate for- 
eign information and economic aid 
programs but limit its participation 
to coordination and the provision of 
foreign-policy guidance. It recom- 
mended a sweeping realignment of 
lines of responsibility and a broad 
reorganization of department units so 
that the line of command from the 
Secretary to the lowest level would 
be clear and unencumbered. 

The Commission further recom- 
mended that the personnel in the 
permanent establishment in Washing- 
ton and the personnel of the Foreign 
Service above certain levels be amal- 
gamated into a single service obligated 
to serve at home or overseas, thus 
eliminating dual personnel services. 

By the end of 1949 many of the 
Hoover Commission recommenda- 
tions regarding the Department of 
State had been implemented and con- 
siderable reorganization had taken 
place, establishing a basic structure 
for the Department which has re- 
mained virtually unchanged. No 
progress was made, however, in get- 
ting the Department out of informa- 
tional and economic assistance oper- 
ations, and little progress was made 
with respect to establishing an inte- 
grated foreign affairs service. 


Wriston Committee 


As a consequence of meager results 
following an evaluation completed in 
1950 by a Department of State Ad- 
visory Committee on Personnel, 
chaired by James H. Rowe, Jr., and 
a directive issued in 1951 by Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson to inte- 
grate the two personnel systems, 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
in 1954 appointed a Public Commit- 
tee on Personnel, chaired by Henry 
M. Wriston, for the purpose of rec- 
ommending “measures necessary to 
strengthen the effectiveness of the 
professional service to a standard 
consistent with the vastly increasing 
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responsibilities in the field of foreign 
policy.which have devolved upon the 
President and the Secretary.” The 
Wriston Committee was instructed to 
give special attention to the question 
of integrating the Department’s Civil 
Service personnel with that of the 
Foreign Service. 

The Wriston Committee recom- 
mended, and the Secretary approved, 
a single administrative system and a 
program to bring it into effect was 
immedately undertaken. The Act of 
1946 was retained as the basic For- 
eign Service legislation but, by a 
process of amendment and adminis- 
trative interpretation and adjustment, 
the Foreign Service was in a short 
time tripled in size and the foreign 
affairs personnel of the Department 
and the Service were substantially 
merged into a single unit. 

Concurrent with the actions taken 
to create an integrated foreign affairs 
personnel system were efforts to im- 
plement the Hoover Commission rec- 
ommendations to reduce the Depart- 
ment’s responsibility for operating 
foreign information and economic aid 
programs. Implementation of this 
recommendation was attempted in a 
number of reorganizations which 
eventually resulted in the establish- 
ment of an Agency for International 
Development, and a United States 
Information Agency, both of which 
were to receive policy guidance from 
the Department of State. 

Another problem studied by the 
Hoover Commission which was not 
satisfactorily resolved until the mid- 
1950’s concerned the growth since 
World War II of overseas programs 
of the Government and the division 
of authority over them among various 
departments and agencies in Wash- 
ington. The Hoover Commission 
found that the presence of separate 
missions abroad, each with its own 
head, was confusing to the foreign 
governments and weakened the effec- 
tiveness of U.S. representation. 

A number of limited steps were 
taken, beginning in 1949, to create 
a single channel of authority in each 
country. No real progress was made, 
however, until 1954 and 1956 when 
President Dwight Eisenhower di- 
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Ina dramatic cold war encounter, the Soviet Union sealed off Berlin in 
1948-49, and the Western Allies responded with an airlift that broke 

the back of the blockade. Ten years later American and Soviet 
confrontation was characterized by the acrimonious “kitchen debate” 
between Nixon and Khrushchev. In 1963 President Kennedy’s emotional 
rhetoric before the Berlin wall, “Ich bin ein Berliner,” recalled his 

tough stance during the 1962 Cuban missile crisis. 
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rected through an Executive Order 
and a circular to all Chiefs of Mis- 
sion that the Chief of the U.S. Diplo- 
matic Mission in each country, as the 
representative of the President, would 
serve as the channel of authority on 
foreign policy, provide foreign policy 
direction to all representatives of 
U.S. agencies, and coordinate the 
activities of these representatives in 
that country. 

After the implementation of the 
Wriston Committee recommenda- 
tions, the question remaining was 
whether further changes were needed 
to enable the Foreign Service to ad- 
just continually to broader and more 
varied responsibilities and to provide 
the necessary specialized skills. 

A number of evaluations were 
made, such as that by the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs Personnel, estab- 
lished in 1961 by Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk and chaired by former 
Secretary of State Christian A. 
Herter, but none was successful in 
bringing about changes, particularly 
in management and personnel. Sev- 
eral attempts were made through 
various plans and programs, to im- 
prove the administration of the For- 
eign Service and to establish a single 
personnel system for foreign affairs 
agencies. 


Self-A ppraisal in 1970 

All these efforts were essentially 
abortive, and because of this situation 
and of what was termed “intellectual 
atrophy” and the “hardening of cre- 
ative arteries,” the Department under- 
took in 1970 a blunt self-appraisal 
by insiders. Two hundred and fifty 
Foreign Service and Civil Service ca- 
reer professionals, operating in 13 
task forces, consulted inside and out- 
side the Government to produce an 
enormous report on the Department’s 
shortcomings and 500 recommen- 
dations to overcome them. 

The task forces found that the De- 
partment, as an organization, had at 
times been disappointing in its per- 
formance of the important role of 
directing and coordinating both the 
formulation and execution of US. 
foreign policy. The principal cause 
of this had been its weakness in the 
area of management capability. 
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Because of the diversity and com- 
plexity of U.S. overseas activities, 
effective coordination called for a 
wide range of management skills and 
tools. The traditional reliance of 
Foreign Service officers on experience 
and intuition was no longer sufficient; 
what was required was a new breed 
of diplomat-manager, equipped with 
up-to-date techniques and backed by 
a Department organized on modern 
management principles. 

In the more than three years that 
have followed since the report was 
issued, many of the recommendations 
have been implemented. Some of 
the most important reforms included 
the establishment of a “Policy Anal- 
ysis and Resource Allocation” system 
to support the Secretary with a sys- 
tematic process for better identifying 
issues, interests, and priorities for all 
U.S. Government activities abroad, 
matchirig resources and policies, and 
periodically reviewing real and poten- 
tial issues. 

Complementing this system, a new 
management evaluation group was 
formed to provide the Secretary and 
senior officials of the Department 
with periodic independent appraisals 
of the effectiveness of ongoing poli- 
cies and programs, organization, ad- 
ministration, and personnel. There 
was also a reorganization at the top 
level, involving changes in titles and 
roles of some of the principal officers. 

Other major changes have been 
made to improve officer recruitment 
and to encourage the flow of infor- 
mation, new ideas, divergent opinion, 
and creative dissent within the De- 
partment. In terms of personnel, a 
Foreign Affairs Specialist program 
was created to merge all officer-level 
positions in the Department into a 
unified personnel system under the 
Foreign Service Act. There have also 
been considerable gains, beginning in 
the 1960’s, in the recruitment, assign- 
ment, promotion, and training oppor- 
tunities of women and minority group 
Officers. 

Parallel with efforts to strengthen 
and unify the Foreign Service, there 
were similar efforts since the 1950’s 
to coordinate the activities of the 
foreign affairs community, in Wash- 
ington and overseas. 


The problem of coordination over- 
seas was further alleviated by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s Executive Order 
and Memorandum in November 1960 
redefining the authority and respon- 
sibility for supervising and coordi- 
nating all official American activities 
in foreign countries. The President 
gave strong reaffirmation of the pri- 
macy of the Secretary of State as the 
President’s principal deputy on mat- 
ters of foreign policy and of the Chief 
of the U.S. Diplomatic Mission in 
each country as the coordinator and 
director of overseas activities of all 
government agencies. 

This same reaffirmation in differing 
forms has been made by each succes- 
sive President. The only activities 
excluded were U.S. military forces 
operating in the field where such 
forces were under the command of 
a U.S. military commander and such 
other military activities as the Presi- 
dent elected to conduct through mili- 
tary channels. 

In Washington the problem of co- 
ordination was more complicated. 
Overseas it was pow to gather 
together the top U.S. officials in a 
country dealing with political, mili- 
tary, economic, and other matters, 
and get them to mesh their ideas and 
programs as effectively as possible. 
At home there was no single focal 
point of authority comparable to the 
Ambassador and his Country Team. 
The NSC had been organized with the 
intention of doing something like this, 
but it had not adequately fulfilled the 
original intent. 

In Washington an official was 
dealing with separate agencies with 
varying missions, approaches, and 
constituencies. There was also bu- 
reaucratic parochialism—the tend- 
ency to see the arguments, needs, 
and interests of one’s own agency, 
bureau, or office as paramount to 
every other. 

In 1966, in an attempt to cope 
with this coordination problem and 
to transfer the “Country Team” con- 
cept to the management in Washing- 
ton of the Government’s foreign 
affairs activities, President Lyndon 
Johnson made a significant move to 
sharpen the decision-making process, 
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Vietnamization of the war and talks between Kissinger and Le Duc Tho 
resulted in a return of American POW’s and a withdrawal of U.S. 
military forces from Viet-Nam. As American participation in the 
Indo-China War wound down, President Nixon traveled to Peking to 
pave the way for establishing relations between the People’s Republic of 
China and the United States. Summit meetings also played a part in 
consolidating detente with the Soviet Union. 





enhance effective coordination among 
the many government agencies in- 
volved in foreign affairs, and formal- 
ize relationships and clarify respon- 
sibilities in the conduct of U.S. affairs 
overseas. 

The President issued a directive 
creating coordinating units at two 
levels, both to operate within the 
NSC structure. At one level were the 
Interdepartmental Regional Groups 
(IRG), composed of Assistant Secre- 
taries or their equivalents, with the 
State Department representative act- 
ing as chairman of each unit. The 
groups matched the Department’s five 
geographic bureaus. 

At the next higher level the direc- 
tive created the Senior Interdepart- 
mental Group (SIG), made up of 
the “number two” officials from each 
agency involved in foreign affairs; the 
Under Secretary, now the Deputy 
Secretary of State, has acted as chair- 
man of the group. The membership 
and responsibilities of both groups 
were analogous and both would work 
closely with U.S. Ambassadors and 
Country Teams overseas to assure the 
adequacy in their regions of U.S. 
policy, plans, programs, resources, 
and performance. 

In 1969 President Richard Nixon 
further tightened the coordinative 
functions of the NSC and at the same 
time directed that IRG and another 
NSC unit, the Political-Military Inter- 
departmental Group, be combined as 
the NSC Interdepartmental Groups, 
and that SIG be renamed the NSC 
Under Secretaries Committee. 

President Johnson’s 1966 directive 
also established within the Depart- 
ment’s geographic bureaus a new po- 
sition of Country Director to serve 


The editors of the NEWSLETTER want 
to thank members of the staff of the 
Historical Office—William M. Frank- 
lin, Director, and Edwin S. Costrell, 
Homer L. Calkin, Lee H. Burke, Ed- 
ward C. Keefer, Mary M. Brandt, and 
Helene L. De Long—for contribu- 
tions to this anniversary issue. We 
also express special thanks to Conrad 
P. Eaton, Librarian, and Lewis 
Bright, former Librarian, for their 
assistance. 
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as the single focus of responsibility 


for leadership and coordination of 


departmental and interdepartmental 
activities concerning the officer’s 
country or countries of assignment. 
The Director would be responsible 
for seeing that the Ambassador’s 
needs were served both within the 
Department and government-wide. 
The Director would ensure that the 
mission was fully supported in the 
full range of its requirements: policy, 
operations, and administration. 

During this same period, the De- 
partment improved its operations and 
decision-making process by creating 
an Operations Center within the 
Executive Secretariat to provide a 
round-the-clock command and con- 
trol post. To the same ends, it aug- 
mented its computerized information 
retrieval capability and global com- 
munications system through the use 
of the Telstar satellite and the Intelsat 
system. The Department also gave 
to its policy-planning staff a larger 
role in decision-making and coordi- 
nation. 

The enormous change in interna- 
tional affairs that has taken place 
over the past 50 years continues to 
evolve and to present the United 
States with even more difficult chal- 
lenges. In the 1970’s the world has 
begun to emerge from an era domi- 
nated by the Second World War, the 
Cold War, and the atom, into one 
that is not yet definable but charac- 
terized by being more intricate, fluid, 
interdependent, and complex. The 
world is also moving from a period 
dominated by confrontation and 
major increases in stfategic arms into 
an environment marked by détente 
in East-West relations and progres- 
sive measures of disarmament and 
arms control. 

The bipolar pattern of world power 
and influence has given way to a 
multipolar one in which the major 
emphasis of American foreign policy 
is to achieve mutual understanding 
through meaningful dialogue. Politi- 
cal, economic, and military power 
are no longer the exclusive province 
of the United States and the Soviet 
Union. Western Europe, Japan, and 
China have also moved to the front 
of the more complex world stage. 


The rapidly growing interdepend- 
ence of nations has thrust to the fore- 
front a host of new policy issues with 
which the United States must deal 
during the rest of this century—drug 
abuse, pollution, population growth, 
exploitation of the deep seabed, 
peaceful uses of nuclear energy, bene- 
ficial applications of space technol- 
ogy, protection of man’s cultural 
heritage, and consumption of energy 
and nonrenewable resources. 


Murphy Study Group 


To meet the new challenges the 
Congress in 1972 established the 
Commission on the Organization of 
the Government for the Conduct of 
Foreign Policy chaired by former 
Under Secretary of State for Political 
Affairs Robert D. Murphy. The task 
of the Murphy Commission is to study 
and investigate the organization, 
methods of operation, and powers of 
all departments, agencies, independ- 
ent establishments, and instrumentali- 
ties of the United States Government 
participating in the formulation and 
implementation of United States for- 
eign policy. The Commission report 
is to be submitted to the President 
and the Congress by June 30, 1975. 

Secretary of State Henry Kissin- 
ger, on December 27, 1973, stated: 
“. . . the great task before this ad- 
ministration, as it will be before its 
successors, has been to construct an 
international system based on a sense 
of justice so that its participants 
would have a stake in maintaining 
it; with a sufficient balance of power 
so that no nation or group of nations 
would be dependent entirely on the 
good will of its neighbors, and based 
on a sense of participation so that 
all nations could share in the positive 
aspirations.” 

The Secretary commented that the 
work of completing this “basic archi- 
tectural design” would not be accom- 
plished by designated committees 
carrying out specific tasks, but would 
be done through an institutionalizing 
of foreign policy whereby “the basic 
goals of the long term are 
by a sufficient consensus in America 
so that the future security of this 
country does not depend entirely on 
the vagaries of the political process.” 
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Following the 6-day war of 1967, efforts for a peace agreement in the 
Middle East were fruitless. In October 1973, the fourth Arab-Israeli war 
in 25 years brought the superpowers dangerously close to the point of 
confrontation. After tireless intercession by Secretary of State Kissinger, 
Israel, Egypt, and Syria signed disengagement agreements. President 


Nixon’s trip of June 1974 sought to consolidate recent gains for peace in 
the Middle East. 





henderson: 
eye witness 
at birth 


By Loy W. HENDERSON 


Retired Ambassador Henderson, 
known to many as “Mr. Foreign Serv- 
ice,” started his Foreign Service ca- 
reer us a Vice Consul in Dublin in 
1922. Before he retired, some 39 
years later, he served as Minister to 
Iraq, Ambassador to India and Min- 
ister to Nepal, Ambassador to Iran, 
and Deputy Under Secretary for Ad- 
ministration. The account that follows 
is a chapter from Ambassador Hen- 
derson’s unpublished memoirs which 
he has given the NEWSLETTER per- 
mission to print. 


At the time that I took over a desk 
in the Division of Eastern European 
Affairs in January 1925, the Depart- 
ment was going through the throes of 
a drastic reorganization. It was in the 
process of merging the former Diplo- 
matic and Consular Services into a 
single Service in accordance with the 
provisions of the Rogers Act of 1924. 

In reporting out the bill which be- 
came an Act on May 24, 1924, on 
the floor of the House, Congressman 
Rogers, Chairman of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, on February 5, 
1924, had stated that it included “four 
fundamental proposals.” They were 
as follows: 

1. The adoption of a new and uni- 
form salary scale with a modest in- 
crease in the average rate of compen- 
sation. 

2. An amalgamation of the Diplo- 
matic and Consular Services into one 
Foreign Service on an interchangeable 
basis. 

3. Representation allowances for 
the purposes of eliminating or at least 
lessening, the demands on the private 
means of ambassadors and ministers. 
If we take this step, we shall render 
it practicable to appoint to those posi- 
tions on merit the best men without 
regard to considerations which, in a 
democracy, are surely irrelevant. 

4. A_ retirement system based 
upon the principles of the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement and Disability Act of 
May 22, 1920, but administered en- 
tirely separately therefrom. 


THE passage of the bill was wel- 
comed by most members of the Con- 
sular Service for the following rea- 
sons: 

1. The adoption of a uniform sal- 
ary scale for all officers serving in the 
same class in the new Foreign Service, 
regardless of whether they were serv- 
ing as diplomatic secretaries or con- 
sular officers, would render it finan- 
cially possible for consular officers 
without private means to be detailed 
from time to time to various Em- 
bassies or Legations. 

The salaries that had been paid in 
the past to diplomatic officers had 
been so low (the top salary, for in- 
stance, in the Diplomatic Service had 
been only $4, as compared to 


$8,000' in the Consular Service) that 
persons without private means could 
not perform effectively in that Serv- 
ice. The provisions of the bill which 
greatly increased the salaries of per- 
sons holding diplomatic positions 
were, therefore, welcomed by consu- 
lar officers. 

2. The amalgamation of the two 
services into “one foreign service on 
an interchangeable basis” made it at 
least theoretically possible for persons 
who were at the time in the Consular 
Service eventually to engage in all 
kinds of — service work; gave 
them at least the opportunity to com- 
pete for Presidential appointment 
positions, such as Ambassadorships, 
Ministerships, and Assistant Secre- 
taryships of State; and, if imple- 
mented as they assumed it would be, 
should raise the status of officers on 
duty in consular offices. 

Many of the consular officers felt 
that they had the ability to participate 
in what was called political work but 
that they had heretofore been bureau- 
cratically barred from engaging in it 
because members of the Diplomatic 
Service had almost a monopoly on it. 
Consular officers in the past, with the 
exception of Evan E. Young,” had 
not been elevated to Presidential ap- 
pointment positions. The rank of Con- 
sul General, therefore, had been the 
highest to which a consular officer 
could aspire. 


MANY diplomatic officers, particu- 
larly the junior officers, believing 
themselves to be members of a more 
elite Service, had in the past assumed 
a patronizing and superior attitude 
when dealing with consular officers. 
Consular officers hoped that the merg- 
ing of the two Services would result 
in the growth of a feeling of solidarity 
and harmony among all the members 
of the new Foreign Service and that 
the demarcation line between officers 
serving in diplomatic missions and 


* The salaries of the Consuls General in 
London and Paris were $12,000, the same 
as that of the Secretary of State and higher 
than that of most Ministers. 

*Mr. Young had been appointed as a 
Minister by President Taft on a personal 
basis, not as a promotion for a member of 
the Consular Service. 
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those on duty in consular offices 
would gradually disappear. 

3. The retirement system provided 
for in the Rogers bill meant much to 
the consular officers. Most of them 
had entered the Service with the in- 
tention of making it their life’s career. 
Many of them were without private 
means. Their salaries were not large 
enough to enable them to prepare fi- 
nancially for old age; and the more 
distant future, therefore, was murky. 
The passage of the bill, therefore, en- 
abled them to look forward with con- 
fidence to a retirement on a decent 
annuity (they did not foresee at that 
time the future decline of the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar). Further- 
more, by enabling the Department to 
retire more than thirty-five senior offi- 
cers, the retirement provisions opened 
the way for a series of long-delayed 
promotions. 


THE members of the Diplomatic 
Service regarded the passage of the 
Rogers bill with mixed feelings. Some 
of them were opposed to it in its en- 
tirety; others welcomed certain of its 
provisions; most of them, however, 
had apprehensions of what it might 
mean for their personal future and for 
the future of the Diplomatic Service. 
Their reactions, as I understood them, 
to the various provisions of the bill 
were as follows: 

1. They were, in general, pleased 
with the clauses which increased their 
salaries although a number were fear- 
ful that the increase might result in 
an influx into the Service of persons 
without private means and without the 
“background” which private means 
renders possible. They were particu- 
larly concerned lest officers in the 
Consular Service who previously 
could not afford to occupy diplomatic 
— might now begin to compete 
or such positions. 

2. Most of the members of the 
Diplomatic Service regarded with ap- 
vey sone the proposals providing 
‘or the amalgamation of the two Serv- 


ices into one Foreign Service “on an 
interchangeable basis.” They had 


forebodings that this might result 
eventually in the extinguishment of 
the Diplomatic Service as an identifi- 
able entity. They were proud of what 


with considerable justification they 
regarded as an elite Service, and they 
did not relish the possibility that they 
might find themselves submerged in a 
sea of Foreign Service officers most 
of whom would be holding consular 
positions. 

Few, if any, diplomatic officers de- 
sired to serve in a consular capacity. 
The word “interchangeable,” there- 
fore, sounded ominous. The junior 
officers also feared that in an amal- 
gamated service promotions would 
come less rapidly. 

In view of the large turnover in the 
Diplomatic Service, as a result of the 
fact that relatively few of its mem- 
bers spent their whole active lives in 
it, a young man could reasonably ex- 
pect that he would reach the top of 
that Service within twelve or thirteen 
years. It usually required, however, 
between twenty and twenty-five years 
for a consular officer to attain the top 
of his Service. An amalgamation of 
the two Services, therefore, might well 
result in a slowing up of promotions 
of officers occupying diplomatic posi- 
tions. 

3. A few senior diplomatic officers 
welcomed the provisions authorizing 
representation allowances. Since, how- 
ever, most of them realized that an 
authorization for such allowances was 
worth little unless Congress should 
later provide funds for such purposes, 
they were not deeply impressed. They 
had doubts that the funds in any ap- 
preciable amount would be provided 
in the foreseeable future. 

4. A number of the officers in the 
Diplomatic Service were pleased at 
the incorporation of the retirement 
provisions. These provisions, how- 
ever, did not by any means impress 
all of them. A large proportion of the 
young men in the Diplomatic Service 
had no intention of remaining in it 
until they reached retirement age. 
Many of them had the idea of spend- 
ing several interesting years moving 
in international circles in the world’s 
capitals and then returning to private 
life. Since they had plenty of private 
means retirement annuities were of 
little significance. Furthermore, there 
was also concern among some of them 
that the retirement provisions, like 
those calling for an increase in diplo- 


matic salaries, might encourage com- 
petition from persons who had no 
private means. 

Following the passage of the Rogers 
Act, the Under Secretary and the 
three Assistant Secretaries of the De- 
partment, all of whom had come from 
the Diplomatic Service and who were 
concerned about the future, devised 
a plan for carrying it out. 


ACCORDING to this plan the Foreign 
Service was to be set up with two 
distinct branches — a Diplomatic 
branch and a Consular branch. They 
were to be administered as though 
they were two distinct services. The 
whole Foreign Service was to be 
under the general supervision of the 
“Foreign Service Personnel Board,” 
to be composed of the Under Secre- 
tary as Chairman and two Assistant 
Secretaries. Under this Board was to 
be an “Executive Committee” of 
three Foreign Service officers, one to 
serve as Committee Chairman, one to 
represent the Diplomatic branch, and 
one the Consular branch. 

When this plan was put into effect, 
the Under Secretary, a former mem- 
ber of the old Diplomatic Service, was 
appointed Chairman of the Person- 
nel Board. The other two members 
were the senior Assistant Secretary, 
also a former member of the old 
Diplomatic Service, and Mr. Carr, a 
member of the Civil Service, who be- 
came an Assistant Secretary on July 
1, 1924, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Rogers Act. 

Charles C. Eberhardt, the grand 
old man of the Consular Service, was 
appointed Chairman of the Executive 
Committee. The other two members 
were Hugh Wilson and Edward J. 
Norton. The former had been a mem- 
ber of the old Diplomatic Service and 
was to be consulted about diplomatic 
appointments and promotions and 
other matters affecting the interests of 
the Diplomatic branch. Norton, a 
former member of the old Consular 
Service, was to represent the inter- 
ests of the Consular branch. 

This form of organization helped 
maintain the separate identities of the 
two formerly separate services. The 
121 former members of the Diplo- 
matic Service would continue to com- 
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“The members of the Diplomatic Service 
regarded the passage of the Rogers bill with mixed 
feelings. Some of them were opposed to it 

in its entirety; others welcomed certain of its 
provisions; most of them, however, had 
apprehensions.” 


pete with one another for assignments 
to diplomatic positions and for pro- 
motions and need not compete with 
the members of the Consular branch. 
Similarly, the officers in the Consular 
branch would continue to compete 
with one another for consular assign- 
ments and promotions. Interchange- 
ability would thus be held to a min- 
imum. 

In an exceptional case, if a con- 
sular officer with the appropriate 
background demonstrated ability that 
would make him a useful member of 
the Diplomatic branch, he might be 
given a diplomatic position and even 
become a member of that branch. 
Similarly, a diplomatic officer found 
unsuitable for diplomatic work could 
be transferred to the Consular branch. 

During the two and one-half years 
following the creation of the Foreign 
Service, fewer than a dozen consular 
officers were assigned to diplomatic 
positions, and fewer than six diplo- 
matic officers were transferred to con- 
sular posts. Several diplomatic offi- 
cers did resign, however, when it was 
suggested to them that their talents 
might best be used in a consular 
assignment. 


THE morale of many consular offi- 
cers had begun to sag by the latter 
part of 1926, particularly the morale 
of those on duty in the Department 
who could observe developments first- 
hand. They felt that the Rogers Act 
was being implemented in a way that 
tended to lower the prestige of the 
Consular branch. In the past, they 
had been proud of their connection 
with a Service ing long and 
honorable traditions, with its mem- 
bers universally respected both at 
home and abroad. It seemed to them 
that the Consular Service was now 
being reduced to a second-rate branch 
of the newly established Foreign 
Service, and as such was likely to be- 
come a dumping ground for unwanted 
members of the Diplomatic branch. 
The fear was growing that in the 
future the more promising young offi- 
cers, following their period of vice- 
consular apprenticeship, would in- 
variably be selected for the Diplo- 
matic branch and that those not so 
selected would be left with a feeling 
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of inferiority. Furthermore, study of 
the promotion lists that had appeared 
following the passage of the Rogers 
Act revealed that members of the 
Diplomatic branch were being pro- 
moted much more rapidly than con- 
sular officers. 

Human nature being what it is, a 
number of unhappy consular officers 
in the latter part of 1926 and the 
early part of 1927 expressed their 
concern to the Congressmen who had 
supported the Rogers bill. Some of 
the Congressmen thus approached be- 
came disturbed and began agitating 
for a congressional investigation. 

On February 16, 1927, the House 
of Representatives passed a resolution 
calling upon the Department to fur- 
nish certain information regarding the 
manner in which the Rogers Act was 
being carried out. 


SECRETARY Kellogg had been so 
— immersed in substantive mat- 
ters that he had not been concerning 
himself with career personnel prob- 
lems. When the rumblings of congres- 
sional dissatisfaction reached him he 
undertook a personal investigation of 
the situation. He was unhappy at 
what he found and immediately began 
to take steps to make changes in the 
Foreign Service personnel structure 
and procedures. The two-branch 
structure was junked and the promo- 
tion system revamped. Foundations 
were laid for a uniform Foreign Serv- 
ice, the officers of which could be 
assigned to diplomatic or consular 
positions as the exigencies of the 
Service might require. There was no 
longer to be one set of officers wear- 
ing a diplomatic label and another a 
consular. The artificial barriers that 
had been erected between diplomatic 
officers and consular officers were 
gradually to disappear. 

While Kellogg was supervising the 
revamping of the structure of the 
Foreign Service, he was also shuffling 
some of the top diplomatic assign- 
ments. The Under Secretary was ap- 
pointed Ambassador to Turkey and 
the other two Assistant Secretaries 
who had been struggling to protect 
what they regarded as the integrity of 
the Diplomatic Service were named 
Ministers to attractive posts in 


Europe. Their departure placed Carr, 
the Assistant Secretary who had been 
an advocate of a unified Service, in 
a more advantageous position to carry 
out what Kellogg considered to have 
been the intent of Congress in passing 
the Rogers bill. 

The top members or alumni of the 
old Diplomatic Service had not, in my 
opinion, practiced deception, so far 
as Congress was concerned, in en- 
deavoring to preserve the separate 
identities of the former Diplomatic 
and Consular Services. 

An examination of the testimony 
given in 1924 by representatives of 
the Diplomatic Service during the 
hearings before the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee on the Rogers bill 
indicates that they were supporting a 
bill which, they thought, would per- 
‘mit the establishment of a Foreign 
Service with two distinct branches. 

In their testimony some of them 
had emphasized the importance of in- 
creasing the salaries of members of 
the Diplomatic branch and of estab- 
lishing a retirement system so that 
men with higher qualifications with- 





those on duty in consular offices 
would gradually disappear. 

3. The retirement system provided 
for in the Rogers bill meant much to 
the consular officers. Most of them 
had entered the Service with the in- 
tention of making it their life’s career. 
Many of them were without private 
means. Their salaries were not large 
enough to enable them to prepare fi- 
nancially for old age; and the more 
distant future, therefore, was murky. 
The passage of the bill, therefore, en- 
abled them to look forward with con- 
fidence to a retirement on a decent 
annuity (they did not foresee at that 
time the future decline of the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar). Further- 
more, by enabling the Department to 
retire more than thirty-five senior offi- 
cers, the retirement provisions opened 
the way for a series of long-delayed 
promotions. 


THE members of the Diplomatic 
Service regarded the passage of the 


Rogers bill with mixed feelings. Some 
of them were opposed to it in its en- 
tirety; others welcomed certain of its 
provisions; most of them, however, 
had apprehensions of what it might 
mean for their personal future and for 
the future of the Diplomatic Service. 
Their reactions, as I understood them, 
to the various provisions of the bill 
were as follows: 

1. They were, in general, pleased 
with the clauses which increased their 
salaries although a number were fear- 
ful that the increase might result in 
an influx into the Service of persons 
without private means and without the 
“background” which private means 
renders possible. They were particu- 
larly concerned lest officers in the 
Consular Service who previously 
could not afford to occupy diplomatic 
positions might now begin to compete 
for such positions. 

2. Most of the members of the 
Diplomatic Service regarded with ap- 
prehension the proposals providing 
for the amalgamation of the two Serv- 
ices into one Foreign Service “on an 
interchangeable basis.” They had 
forebodings that this might result 
eventually in the extinguishment of 
the Diplomatic Service as an identifi- 
able entity. They were proud of what 


with considerable justification they 
regarded as an elite Service, and they 
did not relish the possibility that they 
might find themselves submerged in a 
sea of Foreign Service officers most 
of whom would be holding consular 
positions. 

Few, if any, diplomatic officers de- 
sired to serve in a consular capacity. 
The word “interchangeable,” there- 
fore, sounded ominous. The junior 
officers also feared that in an amal- 
gamated service promotions would 
come less rapidly. 

In view of the large turnover in the 
Diplomatic Service, as a result of the 
fact that relatively few of its mem- 
bers spent their whole active lives in 
it, a young man could reasonably ex- 
pect that he would reach the top of 
that Service within twelve or thirteen 
years. It usually required, however, 
between twenty and twenty-five years 
for a consular officer to attain the top 
of his Service. An amalgamation of 
the two Services, therefore, might well 
result in a slowing up of promotions 
of officers occupying diplomatic posi- 
tions. 

3. A few senior diplomatic officers 
welcomed the provisions authorizing 
representation allowances. Since, how- 
ever, most of them realized that an 
authorization for such allowances was 
worth little unless Congress should 
later provide funds for such purposes, 
they were not deeply impressed. They 
had doubts that the funds in any ap- 
preciable amount would be provided 
in the foreseeable future. 

4. A number of the officers in the 
Diplomatic Service were pleased at 
the incorporation of the retirement 
provisions. These provisions, how- 
ever, did not by any means impress 
all of them. A large proportion of the 
young men in the Diplomatic Service 
had no intention of remaining in it 
until they reached retirement age. 
Many of them had the idea of spend- 
ing several interesting years moving 
in international circles in the world’s 
capitals and then returning to private 
life. Since they had plenty of private 
means retirement annuities were of 
little significance. Furthermore, there 
was also concern among some of them 
that the retirement provisions, like 
those calling for an increase in diplo- 


matic salaries, might encourage com- 
petition from persons who had no 
private means. 

Following the passage of the Rogers 
Act, the Under Secretary and the 
three Assistant Secretaries of the De- 
partment, all of whom had come from 
the Diplomatic Service and who were 
concerned about the future, devised 
a plan for carrying it out. 


ACCORDING to this plan the Foreign 
Service was to be set up with two 
distinct branches — a Diplomatic 
branch and a Consular branch. They 
were to be administered as though 
they were two distinct services. The 
whole Foreign Service was to be 
under the general supervision of the 
“Foreign Service Personnel Board,” 
to be composed of the Under Secre- 
tary as Chairman and two Assistant 
Secretaries. Under this Board was to 
be an “Executive Committee” of 
three Foreign Service officers, one to 
serve as Committee Chairman, one to 
represent the Diplomatic branch, and 
one the Consular branch. 

When this plan was put into effect, 
the Under Secretary, a former mem- 
ber of the old Diplomatic Service, was 
appointed Chairman of the Person- 
nel Board. The other two members 
were the senior Assistant Secretary, 
also a former member of the old 
Diplomatic Service, and Mr. Carr, a 
member of the Civil Service, who be- 
came an Assistant Secretary on July 
1, 1924, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Rogers Act. 

Charles C. Eberhardt, the grand 
old man of the Consular Service, was 
appointed Chairman of the Executive 
Committee. The other two members 
were Hugh Wilson and Edward J. 
Norton. The former had been a mem- 
ber of the old Diplomatic Service and 
was to be consulted about diplomatic 
appointments and promotions and 
other matters affecting the interests of 
the Diplomatic branch. Norton, a 
former member of the old Consular 
Service, was to represent the inter- 
ests of the Consular branch. 

This form of organization helped 
maintain the separate identities of the 
two formerly separate services. The 
121 former members of the Diplo- 
matic Service would continue to com- 
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‘The members of the Diplomatic Service 
regarded the passage of the Rogers bill with mixed 
feelings. Some of them were opposed to it 

in its entirety; others welcomed certain of its 
provisions; most of them, however, had 
apprehensions.” 


pete with one another for assignments 
to diplomatic positions and for pro- 
motions and need not compete with 
the members of the Consular branch. 
Similarly, the officers in the Consular 
branch would continue to compete 
with one another for consular assign- 
ments and promotions. Interchange- 
ability would thus be held to a min- 
imum. 

In an exceptional case, if a con- 
sular officer with the appropriate 
background demonstrated ability that 
would make him a useful member of 
the Diplomatic branch, he might be 
given a diplomatic position and even 
become a member of that branch. 
Similarly, a diplomatic officer found 
unsuitable for diplomatic work could 
be transferred to the Consular branch. 

During the two and one-half years 
following the creation of the Foreign 
Service, fewer than a dozen consular 
officers were assigned to diplomatic 
positions, and fewer than six diplo- 
matic officers were transferred to con- 
sular posts. Several diplomatic offi- 
cers did resign, however, when it was 
suggested to them that their talents 
might best be used in a consular 
assignment. 


THE morale of many consular offi- 
cers had begun to sag by the latter 
part of 1926, particularly the morale 
of those on duty in the Department 
who could observe developments first- 
hand. They felt that the Rogers Act 
was being implemented in a way that 
tended to lower the prestige of the 
Consular branch. In the past, they 
had been proud of their connection 
with a Service possessing long and 
honorable traditions, with its mem- 
bers universally respected both at 
home and abroad. It seemed to them 
that the Consular Service was now 
being reduced to a second-rate branch 
of the newly established Foreign 
Service, and as such was likely to be- 
come a dumping ground for unwanted 
members of the Diplomatic branch. 
The fear was growing that in the 
future the more promising young offi- 
cers, following their period of vice- 
consular apprenticeship, would in- 
variably be selected for the Diplo- 
matic branch and that those not so 
selected would be left with a feeling 
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of inferiority. Furthermore, study of 
the promotion lists that had appeared 
following the passage of the Rogers 
Act revealed that members of the 
Diplomatic branch were being pro- 
moted much more rapidly than con- 
sular officers. 

Human nature being what it is, a 
number of unhappy consular officers 
in the latter part of 1926 and the 
early part of 1927 expressed their 
concern to the Congressmen who had 
supported the Rogers bill. Some of 
the Congressmen thus approached be- 
came disturbed and began agitating 
for a congressional investigation. 

On February 16, 1927, the House 
of Representatives passed a resolution 
calling upon the Department to fur- 
nish certain information regarding the 
manner in which the Rogers Act was 
being carried out. 


SECRETARY Kellogg had been so 
deeply immersed in substantive mat- 
ters that he had not been concerning 
himself with career personnel prob- 
lems. When the rumblings of congres- 
sional dissatisfaction reached him he 
undertook a personal investigation of 
the situation. He was unhappy at 
what he found and immediately began 
to take steps to make changes in the 
Foreign Service personnel structure 
and procedures. The two-branch 
structure was junked and the promo- 
tion system revamped. Foundations 
were laid for a uniform Foreign Serv- 
ice, the officers of which could be 
assigned to diplomatic or consular 
positions as the exigencies of the 
Service might require. There was no 
longer to be one set of officers wear- 
ing a diplomatic label and another a 
consular. The artificial barriers that 
had been erected between diplomatic 
officers and consular officers were 
gradually to disappear. 

While Kellogg was supervising the 
revamping of the structure of the 
Foreign Service, he was also shuffling 
some of the top diplomatic assign- 
ments. The Under Secretary was ap- 
pointed Ambassador to Turkey and 
the other two Assistant Secretaries 
who had been struggling to protect 
what they regarded as the integrity of 
the Diplomatic Service were named 
Ministers to attractive posts in 
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Europe. Their departure placed Carr, 
the Assistant Secretary who had been 
an advocate of a unified Service, in 
a more advantageous position to carry 
out what Kellogg considered to have 
been the intent of Congress in passing 
the Rogers bill. 

The top members or alumni of the 
old Diplomatic Service had not, in my 
opinion, practiced deception, so far 
as Congress was concerned, in en- 
deavoring to preserve the separate 
identities of the former Diplomatic 
and Consular Services. 

An examination of the testimony 
given in 1924 by representatives of 
the Diplomatic Service during the 
hearings before the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee on the Rogers bill 
indicates that they were supporting a 
bill which, they thought, would per- 
mit the establishment of a Foreign 
Service with two distinct branches. 

In their testimony some of them 
had emphasized the importance of in- 
creasing the salaries of members of 
the Diplomatic branch and of estab- 
lishing a retirement system so that 
men with higher qualifications with- 
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out private means could afford to 
enter that branch. At no time, how- 
ever, had they indicated support for 
a high degree of interchangeability 
between the two branches. 

In fact, Mr. Gibson, in his testi- 
mony before the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee in January 1924, had been 
quite frank in setting forth the views 
of members of the Diplomatic Serv- 
ice in this regard when he said: 

“Interchange between the two serv- 
ices is certainly desirable as far as it 
is in the public interest. This is purely 
a matter of common sense in admin- 
istration and it is difficult to see how 
free that interchange would be. It can 
not be stipulated in any bill, but must 
be left to the judgment and discretion 
of the Secretary of State. 

“As regards transfers from the Dip- 
lomatic to the Consular Service, the 
question will probably arise in very 
few instances. Most diplomats have 
chosen the Diplomatic Service be- 
cause of their special liking for that 
work and I know of none of them now 
in the service who would care to 
transfer to the other branch. 

“As regards transfer from the Con- 
sular to the Diplomatic Service, I am 
thoroughly in favor of it if it is wisely 
done. 
be greatly benefitted by the acquisi- 
tion of a number of men now in the 
Consular Service. The only condition 
I would suggest is that the volume of 
such transfers should not be so great 
as to discourage the lower ranks of 
the Diplomatic Service in the belief 
that their advancement was blocked 
by people who had worked up in the 
other branch. That is purely a matter 
of common sense... . 

“There is some criticism of this 
provision of the bill, but I think this 
is directed almost entirely not against 
the Service, but against the idea which 
has been far too generally advocated 
of pooling the two branches of the 
service, so that we lose our identity, 
bringing in such numbers of consular 
Officers as radically to change our 
make-up, block normal advancement 
for efficient diplomats, and prevent 
the development of highly trained spe- 
cialists. Any such change would be 
discouraging. . . . 

“Constant interchange between the 
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two services is undesirable because it 
would prevent them from specializing 
to the extent that is essential to effec- 
tive work. The knowledge that 
changes were impending at all times 
would also serve to destroy that pride 
of service which is essential if either 
the Diplomatic or Consular Service is 
to be up to the standard we should be 
able to exact from it.” 


THE CONCEPT, expressed by Mr. 
Gibson, of a Foreign Service com- 
posed of two distinct branches which 
would have limited interchangeability 
was not seriously challenged by mem- 
bers of Congress during the hearings. 
The issue of the extent of interchange- 
ability was not joined. Mr. Gibson by 
indicating that the matter was merely 
one of common sense and of admin- 
istration that should be “left to the 
judgment and discretion of the Secre- 
tary of State” had contributed to the 
avoidance of a confrontation that 
might have imperiled the passage of 
the bill. Since everyone had trust in 
the judgment and discretion of 
Charles Evans Hughes, who was Sec- 
retary of State at the time of the pas- 
sage of the Act, there seemed no rea- 
son for entering into arguments 
regarding the complicated details of 
interchangeability. 

Not until July 26, 1927, did Mr. 
Kellogg give an answer to the ques- 
tions raised by the House. In doing 
so, he admitted that the diplomatic 
officers had received a disproportion- 
ate number of promotions and stated 
that he was taking steps to remedy 
the situation. 


CONGRESS was not completely satis- 
fied with Secretary Kellogg’s answer 
or the steps that he had taken to 
remedy the situation. The Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee became 
interested and undertook its own in- 
vestigation of the manner in which 
the Rogers Act was being adminis- 
tered. In his report on behalf of that 
committee, on May 3, 1928, Senator 
Moses stated that the subcommittee 
which had made the investigation had 
come early and unanimously to the 
opinion that: 

“. . . the application of the Act of 
May 24, 1924, had been approached 


in a manner at variance from the pur- 
pose of the legislation. . . . 

“The Act itself did not contemplate 
the separation of the Foreign Service 
into branches; and the initial injustice 
in the application of the Act arose 
from the making use of a double list 
—one diplomatic and one consular— 
in making promotions. Under the use 
of this double list it is found that 43 
officers . . . of the Diplomatic branch 
were improperly promoted; and this 
inequity was not remedied until a 
radical change took place in the com- 
position of the personnel board when 
the double list was abolished and 
‘reparation promotions’ were made 
among Foreign Service officers who 
had exercised consular functions only. 
It is worth noting that this abolish- 
ment of the double list was not se- 
cured and that these reparation pro- 
motions were not brought about ex- 
cept after a considerable struggle in 
the course of which a legal opinion 
had to be procured from the Solicitor 
of the State Department. And even 
with this there still remains the prob- 
lem of the officers on the consular side 
of the Foreign Service other than 
those who received the reparation 
promotions and who have found 
themselves delayed in their approach 
to a higher class.” 

The elimination of the two-branch 
approach to the problems of a single 
Foreign Service was, as had been 
foreseen by Hugh Gibson, a blow to 
the morale of the former Diplomatic 
Service. Its senior members were un- 
happy at the loss of identity of a Serv- 
ice of which they had been proud; its 
junior members could foresee that the 
tone of a single, branchless Foreign 
Service would be quite different from 
that of the Service they had entered, 
that competition for diplomatic posi- 
tions would be more intense, and that 
promotions would come much more 
slowly. Some members of the former 
Consular Service, who had been proud 
of that historic Service, also 
the complete merging of the Services. 

For a number of years there was a 
lack of harmony in the Foreign Serv- 
ice. It was difficult for some of its 
members to transfer their loyalties to 
this service with a new name. A few 
diplomatic officers who resented the 
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“. . » for a number of years there was a lack 

of harmony in the Foreign Service. It was difficult 
for some of its members to transfer their 
loyalties to this service with a new name. A few 
diplomatic officers . . . were reluctant to 

accept consular officers as colleagues . . .”’ 


disappearance of the Diplomatic 
Service as an entity were reluctant to 
accept consular officers as colleagues 
and objected to being referred to as 
Foreign Service officers. Similarly a 
few of the strongly pro-consular mem- 
bers of the new Service tended to form 
tight little groups bound together by 
a spirit of almost fierce loyalty to 
memories of their old Service. 

Fortunately, as the years went by, 
these divisive loyalties gradually dis- 
appeared and Foreign Service officers 
began to judge one another on the 
basis of character, personality, and 
accomplishment, rather than on the 
Service from which they had come. 

It may be of interest to pause for 
a moment to consider what the future 
held for this group of 641 officers 
who brought with them the traditions 
of two Services and who formed the 
basis for the present Foreign Service 
of the United States. 

During the next 40 years members 
of this group, representing the United 
States in a variety of capacities, per- 
meated almost every corner of the 
earth. 

Some of them were to die in rela- 
tively early life from tropical diseases; 
some were to be assassinated; some 
were to be lost at sea or as a result 
of airplane crashes; some were to be 
thrown into prison and to suffer long 
terms of interment by our wartime 
enemies; some were to survive almost 
miraculously a whole series of danger- 
ous situations; a majority of them at 
some time during their career were to 
be under fire in a war or insurrection. 
If the stories of their lives could be 
brought together in a huge volume one 
would find in it a composite story of 
human endeavors, aspirations, suc- 
cesses, and failures on a world-wide 
scale during the first half of the 
twentieth century that the most pro- 
found historians or the cleverest 
novelists will never be able to present. 

Some of this group retired from 
the Service in order to amass fortunes 
or to attain high positions in various 
walks of life. Some were not able suc- 
cessfully to face the competition which 
necessarily exists in a dynamic Service 
and retired voluntarily or upon re- 
quest before reaching the mandatory 
retirement age. 
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Deputy Under Secretary Henderson applies a wrecking bar to the 
World War I Tempo Building at 23rd and C Streets on Sept. 13, 1956, 
as construction crews begin work on the State Department Building. 


In spite of the fact that such secu- 
rity checks as were in vogue in those 
distant days were of a relatively super- 
ficial character, as far as I can ascer- 
tain not a single member of this group 
was ever found guilty of disloyalty to 
the United States. 


OFFICERS who had entered the new 
Service from the Diplomatic Service 
found that promotions did come more 
slowly than previously but they also 
discovered that when they reached 
the top they had a richer background 
on which to base decisions. 

Thirty-eight of the 121 officers who 
had entered the Foreign Service from 
the Diplomatic Service were to serve 
later in such capacities as Under 
Secretary of State, Assistant Secretary 
of State, Ambassador, and Minister. 
Of the 520 officers who had been 
members of the old Consular Service, 
60 were to serve in these capacities. 

As of July 1, 1924, of the 48 
Chiefs of Diplomatic Mission no less 
than 15 were alumni of the old Dip- 
lomatic Service. Some of these career 
officers continued to hold responsible 
posts in our Government in the area 
of foreign affairs for years to come. 
Furthermore, three of the four officers 
of the rank of Assistant Secretary of 
State or higher in the State Depart- 
ment as of that date were also alumni 
of the Diplomatic Corps. 


I use the term “alumni” because 
prior to the passage of remedial legis- 
lation in 1946 any member of the 
career service selected by the Presi- 
dent for an “appointee” position, that 
is, a position (not a rank) requiring 
approval by the Senate, was required 
temporarily to resign his Foreign 
Service, Diplomatic, and Consular 
commissions. One could not be an 
active member of a career service 
while serving as a Presidential ap- 
pointee. 

The publicity that accompanied the 
passage of the Rogers bill, the new 
pay scales, and the possibility of inter- 
changeability between diplomatic and 
consular posts attracted highly quali- 
fied young men into the Foreign 
Service. 

Between July 1924 and July 1927, 
when I left the Department to go into 
the field, 72 young officers entered 
the Service at the bottom after taking 
examinations which resembled the 
former consular examinations. I had 
an opportunity to meet many of the 
officers when their orientation pro- 
gram brought them to the Eastern 
European Division. I doubt whether 
during any other period of the Foreign 
Service so high a proportion of enter- 
ing officers attained positions of such 
great responsibility Twenty eventually 
rose to ambassadorial or assistant 
secretarial rank. 





secretaries 
of state 
1924-1974 


JAMES F. ByRNEs, 1945-47 

“The eyes and ears of our policymakers 
are the men and women of our career 
Foreign Service. They are on unceasing 
duty—watching, analyzing, reporting, 
interpreting. In peacetime, they are our 
first line of defense.” 


CHARLES EvANS HUGHES, 1921-25 
“Through this salutary legislation 
young men of ambition are offered a 
career of almost unparalleled oppor- 
tunity and attractiveness, and the 
country receives its best assurance of 
security and substantial achievement 
in the future conduct of its foreign 
affairs.” 


GEORGE C. MARSHALL, 1947-49 

“*. , . we are depending on the Foreign 
Service to provide our international eyes 
and ears. The timeliness of your 
firsthand reports; the effectiveness of 
your efforts to interpret our country 

to others, some of whom do not even 
wish to understand us; and the skill 
with which you represent our interests— 
all will have an influence on our 
future in these critical days.” 


FRANK B. KELLOGG, 1925-29 

“I have never met a finer group of men. 
They are modest and loyal. Often at 
isolated posts they persevere against 
bitter odds . . . Deprived of the 
possibility and happiness of living at 
home, they hold fast to their American 
traits, are really more intensely 
American in their thoughts and in their 
actions than those of us who, living 

at home, take America for granted.” 


DEAN ACHESON, 1949-53 

“This is a service of men and women 
who are giving their entire lives to the 
United States, not for a few years, 

not even 10 years, as I have given, but 
their entire lives, from the time 

they are young men until they retire at 
the end of their service. They are 
giving their whole lives to the United 
States. They are competent, they are 
courageous, and they are devoted.” 
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HENRY L. STIMSON, 1929-33 

“... Our diplomatic and consular 
officers, often under most discouraging 
conditions, have served patiently, 
sacrificed cheerfully, and many have 
even died nobly at their posts. Needless 
to say, your efforts have been watched 
with sympathy, your successes have 


been applauded by your fellow workers 
at home and abroad, and the eyes of the 
country are focused upon you.” 


JOHN FosTER DULLEs, 1953-59 

“Those who dedicate their whole lives 
to the Foreign Service . . . risk much 
and endure much, and they too deserve 
the recognition and gratitude of the 
American people. They are the shock 
troops who bear the brunt of the 
battle for peace and freedom.” 
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CORDELL HULL, 1933-44 

“. .. our diplomats and consuls abroad 
brought to bear . . . all the efficiency, 
integrity, and zeal we could have 
asked of them. Our diplomacy was no 
longer synonymous with a pleasant, 
easy-going existence. Now it meant 
hard work, long hours, technical knowl- 
edge in a variety of fields, objectivity, 
skill in negotiations, and, on occasion, 
exposure to physical danger.” 


CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, 1959-61 

“You are the people actually conducting 
our foreign relations on the spot all 
over the globe, and responsible for the 
success of our foreign policy. It could 
not be in better hands.” 


EDWARD R. STETTINIUs, 1944-45 

“. .. OUr common aim should be to 
make the Department of State stand out 
among all the Departments and agencies 
of this Government for the vigor, 
alertness, and effectiveness with 

which it looks ahead and handles its 
day to day operations. I am confident 
that I can depend upon each one of 
you.” 


DEAN Rusk, 1961-69 

“. . . the American public has not yet 
begun to appreciate what it means to 
serve the United States in diplomacy 
abroad, how utterly dependent we 

are upon insight, wisdom, judgment, 
patience, courage and indeed gallantry 
—gallantry not only on the part of 
the men who serve but on their wives 
and their families who serve with 
them.” 





WILLIAM P. RoceErs, 1969-73 

“. . . judgment, your judgment, plays 

a more important role in foreign policy 
than any regulations or instructions 
we could possibly issue. I think 

that all of you . . . should recognize 
that you have a particular high 
degree of responsibility, a great duty 

to exercise judgment in a way that will 
benefit the United States.” 


Henry A. KISSINGER, 1973- 

“. . . I know that there is no reason 

in the world why this building and this 
organization should not produce the 
best and most thoughtful work in town. 
And indeed, if we are going to have 

a long-term foreign policy, it must 
produce the best work in town.” 


secretaries from 1790 


Residence 


Va. 
Va. 
Pa. 
Va. 
Va. 
Md. 
Va. 


Name 


Thomas Jefferson 
Edmund Randolph 
Timothy Pickering 
John Marshall 
James Madison 
Robert Smith 
James Monroe 


Mass. 
Ky. 
N.Y. 


John Quincy Adams 
Henry Clay 

Martin Van Buren 
Edward Livingston 
Louis McLane 
John Forsyth 
Daniel Webster 
Abel P. Upshur 
John C. Calhoun 
James Buchanan 
John M. Clayton 
Daniel Webster 
Edward Everett 
William L. Marcy 
Lewis Cass 
Jeremiah S. Black 
William H. Seward 
Elihu B. Washburne 
Hamilton Fish 
William M. Evarts 
James G. Blaine 
Frederick T. Freylinghuysen 
Thomas F. Bayard 
James G. Blaine 
John W. Foster 
Walter Q. Gresham 
Richard Olney 

John Sherman 
William R. Day 
John Hay 

Elihu Root 

Robert Bacon 
Philander C. Knox 
William Jennings Bryan 
Robert Lansing 
Bainbridge Colby 
Charles E. Hughes 
Frank B. Kellogg 
Henry L. Stimson 
Cordell Hull 
Edward R. Stettinius 
James F. Byrnes 
George C. Marshall 
Dean Acheson 
John Foster Dulles 
Christian A. Herter 
Dean Rusk 

William P. Rogers 
Henry A. Kissinger 


Entry on Duty 


Mar. 
Jan. 

Dec. 
June 
May 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Feb. 

Sept. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
May 
May 
July 

Mar. 
July 

Apr. 

Mar. 
Mar. 
July 

Nov. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Dec. 

Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Dec 


Mar. 


Apr. 
Sept. 


Mar 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Dec. 
July 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Apr. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Sept. 
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2, 
10, 
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3, 
21, 
21, 
21, 
22, 
21, 
21, 
22, 


1790 
1794 
1795 
1800 
1801 

1809 
1811 

1815 
1817 
1825 
1829 
1831 

1833 
1834 
1841 

1843 
1844 
1845 

1849 

1850 
1852 
1853 

1857 
1860 
1861 

1869 
1869 
1877 
1881 

1881 

1885 

1889 
1892 
1893 

1895 

1897 
1898 
1898 
1905 
1909 
1909 
1913 
1915 
1920 
1921 

1925 
1929 
1933 
1944 
1945 
1947 
1949 
1953 
1959 
1961 
1969 
1973 


Termination 


Dec. 
Aug. 
May 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Sept. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
May 
May 
June 
Mar. 
May 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
July 
Oct. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Dec. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Dec. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
June 
Feb. 
May 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Sept. 
July 
Jan. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
June 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Nov. 
June 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Apr. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Sept. 


31, 
20, 
12, 


1793 
1795 
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seven presidents 
talk about the 
foreign service 


I have written a letter to Chairman 
Porter and one to Senator Lodge 
indorsing [the Rogers bill] for 
reorganization and improvement of 
the foreign service. The four main 
features of the measure appear to be 
complementary and to provide an 
adequate basis for a general reorga- 
nization of this important branch of 
the Government service. 

In view of the peculiar require- 
ments of the foreign career and the 
length of time that the service has 
operated on a civil service basis the 
retirement provision would appear 
to be of special importance in accom- 
plishing the objects sought. I trust 
that the bill may be well received. 

CALVIN COoOoLipceE, 1924 


The importance of able and ex- 
perienced American diplomatic rep- 
resentation abroad had been ne- 
glected as a factor in preserving 
peace. Under conditions prior to the 
World War we did not need much 
effort in this direction. But it was my 
conviction that we must now be 
much better equipped if we were to 
meet the changed needs of the times. 
I felt our ambassadors to the five or 
six great countries should be chosen 
from outstanding citizens whose pub- 
lic service and personal distinction 
carried additional weight. . . . In the 
nineteen Latin American states fifteen 
of our appointments had been political 
rewards. Before my administration 
was over we were represented in 
eighteen out of the nineteen of these 
nations by career men. I promoted 
career men to these positions in thir- 
teen other countries and established 
the idea of an “Ambassador at 
Large” in Europe. . 

HERBERT Hoover, 1952 


Whatever may be your rank in 
the Foreign Service, whether you are 
Chiefs of Mission or junior Foreign 
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Service officers or clerks, you are in 
some measure active and responsible 
participants in world affairs at a turn- 
ing point of history. As such your 
willingness to sacrifice yourselves, 
your stamina and the quality of the 
intelligence which you bring to the 
performance of your duties are be- 
ing tested and will continue to be 
tested as they have never been tested 
before. I do not send you a conven- 
tional holiday message at this time 
of anxiety and suffering for many 
millions throughout the world. In- 
stead I wish to tell you of my faith in 
you and of my confidence that 
will prove equal to the heavy burdens 
which you must carry. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 1939 


. I want to assure all of you in 
the Foreign Service that you are con- 
stantly in our minds. We realize that 
you are meeting your difficult daily 
problems with loyalty and courage. 

Our country’s increased responsi- 
bilities in world affairs place upon 
you, the Foreign Service, a greater 
burden than has ever been borne by 
your predecessors. Upon you falls a 
greater responsibility than ever be- 
fore to carry on, against whatever 
odds, the high traditions of your 
chosen career. I am proud and hon- 
ored to be working with you during 
this vital period in our Nation’s 
history. 

Harry S. TRUMAN, 1951 


If there is any organization that 
should have the highest morale based 
firmly in its own convictions as to the 
importance of its work, the necessity 
for successful accomplishment re- 
gardless of what critic or opponent 
may say, a morale based in that high 
belief in a cause, then that should 
be the Foreign Service and the State 
Department. .. . 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 1954 


I feel that this is really the Golden 
“es of i State Department. 
ou compare the responsi- 
bilitice - ich you will bear to those 
of your predecessors back before 
World War I, in the days between 
World War I and World War II 
when American ambassadors were 


credited mostly to Europe, most of 
the rest of the world was controlled 
by great empires centered in Europe. 
Now, however, ambassadors, consuls, 
scattered all around the globe where 
the United States has intimate re- 
lations and interests, bear tremendous 
responsibilities. . . . 

I could really go through coun- 
try after country where a member 
of the Foreign Service played a very 
vital role, where we were wholly 
dependent in Washington upon their 
good judgment, in fact, your good 
judgment. So I do think you should 
take the greatest satisfaction in your 
work. We are involved in the most 
extraordinary enterprise attempting 
to assist countries to maintain their 
independence scattered all around the 
globe. 

For a country with a long iso- 
lationist tradition to move out and 
be as heavily committed as we are 
puts extraordinary responsibilities 
upon the point of the sphere which 
is the Foreign Service. So we want to 
express our thanks to you. In spite 
of what you read, we love the State 
Department. 

JOHN F, KENNEDY, 1963 


It has been said that the Foreign 
Service is the front line of our effort 
in the field of foreign affairs. And 
while the very nature of the work 
done by the front line often denies it 
the public recognition it deserves, the 
assistance given to a young and strug- 
gling nation, the rift repaired here, 
the smouldering fire damped down 
there—all contribute importantly to 
world peace. 

Six years ago, as Chairman of a 
Senate Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions, I had occasion to say: 

“At the moment, our future rests 
upon the shoulders of the diplomatic 
corps. If diplomacy fails, our future 
will rest upon other shoulders and 
no one can contemplate the results 
with a feeling of ease.” 

This is as true as it was then. Our 
future does rest with the diplomatic 
corps—and I am happy to say that 
the shoulders of our corps are broad 
and strong. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 1964 
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father of the 
foreign service— 
wilbur j. carr 


The Department’s newest award 
honors the late Wilbur J. Carr, a 
leading architect of the modern For- 
eign Service of the United States, who 
worked closely with Representative 
John Jacob Rogers in drafting the 
Rogers Act of 1924. 

The award is conferred on retiring 
senior officers who have performed 
for at least 25 years with “unusual 
dedication and distinction,” a record 
Mr. Carr personally had exceeded by 
many years. 

Mr. Carr served under 17 Secre- 
taries of State and his outstanding 
career spanned 47 years in the De- 
= and abroad from 1892 to 


Mr. Carr had sought for years to 
establish a career service. 

He also saw the need for Foreign 
Service officers to staff some of the 
positions in the Department in Wash- 
ington. 

At the time of the passage of the 
Rogers Act in 1924 there were only 
52 Foreign Service officers serving at 
headquarters in Washington. Of 
these, 32 were Consuls and 20 were 
Secretaries in the Diplomatic Service. 
More than 92 percent of the approx- 
imately 400 Foreign Service ions 
were assigned overseas. 

In testifying in favor of the Rogers 
bill, Mr. Carr pointed out, “We could 
not get along or run the State Depart- 
ment today without Foreign Service 
men assigned to it, consular and dip- 
lomatic officers.” 

Mr. Carr believed in the merit 
system. His own distinguished career 
in the Department was proof that it 
could work. 


Joining the Department as a clerk 
in June 1892, he rose to important 
positions: Director of the Consular 
Service, 1909-24; Assistant Secretary 
of State, 1924-37; and Minister to 
Czechoslovakia, 1937-39. 

Mr. Carr, who was born near 
Taylorsville, Ohio, on October 31, 
1870, was educated in Ohio public 
schools and Kentucky University. He 
graduated from Georgetown Univer- 
sity with a Bachelor of Laws degree 
in 1894 and received a Master’s 
degree in Law from Columbian (now 
George Washington) University in 
1899. 


Mr. Carr joined the Department 
after passing the Civil Service exam- 
inations. His first salary was $1,000 
a year. But he rose steadily. By May 
1894 he was serving as Confidential 
Clerk to the Secretary of State and 
several Assistant Secretaries. 

In 1902 he was named Chief of 
the Consular Bureau. In quick order 
he was appointed a member of the 
Board of Examiners for the Consular 
Service and a member of the Com- 
mittee on Business Methods in the 
Department. 

Over the next 20 years Mr. Carr 
held many of the Department’s major 
positions: Chief Clerk (1907); Chair- 
man of the Department’s Advisory 
Committee on Printing and Publica- 
tion (1907); Director of the Con- 
sular Service (1909-1924); member 
of the Board of Efficiency (1916-21); 
Vice Chairman, Division of Foreign 
Relations, National Research Coun- 
cil (1920); Budget Officer for the 
Department of State (1921); and 
Assistant Secretary of State (1924- 
37). 

Through the combined efforts of 
Secretary Elihu Root, Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge, and Representative 
Robert Adams of Pennsylvania, with 
all of whom Mr. Carr was associated, 
a bill to reorganize the Consular 
Service was passed by Congress and 
an Executive Order was signed by 
President Theodore Roosevelt in 
1906. It initiated a merit system for 
promotion and appointment in the 
Consular Service. 

His tireless efforts on behalf of the 
Department and the Foreign Service 


earned him the title of “The Father of 
the Foreign Service.” 

In the words of Mr. Carr: “The 
Foreign Service had finally attained 
the goal for which Presidents, Secre- 
taries of State, and the businessmen 
of the country had striven for years, 
namely, a reasonable, adequate pro- 
vision in the way of pay and allow- 
ances for the men who served the 
United States in a diplomatic or con- 
sular capacity in foreign countries.” 

Mr. Carr continued to serve the 
Nation well. In later years he was ap- 
pointed by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt as Minister to Czechoslo- 
vakia. He also was Special Repre- 
sentative of the President at the fu- 
neral of former Czechoslovakian 
President Thomas Masaryk in Sep- 
tember 1937. 

The veteran career officer retired in 
1939, returned to Washington, and 
engaged in many civic, educational 
and charitable activities. He died in 
Baltimore on June 26, 1942, at the 
age of 71. 

Mr. Carr’s first wife, the former 
Mary Eugenia Crane, whom he mar- 
ried in 1897, died in 1911. His second 
wife, the former Edith Adele Koon, 
whom he married in 1917, took an 
active role on behalf of the Depart- 
ment and the Foreign Service. 

Mrs. Carr was long identified with 
activities of Diplomatic and Consular 
Officers, Retired (DACOR). She also 
created a trust fund which provided 
$1,000 a year to the American For- 
eign Service Association for their 
scholarship program for the children 
of Foreign Service officers. The 
awards are known as the Wilbur J. 
Carr Memorial Scholarships. 

Mrs. Carr died at her home in 
Washington on May 31, 1965, at the 
age of 90. 
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author of the 
rogers act 


The late Representative John Jacob 
Rogers, author of the Rogers Act of 
1924 which established the modern 
Foreign Service of the United States, 
believed in public service. And he 
practiced what he preached. 

As a veteran of World War I, as a 
member of the Lowell, Mass., city 
government, as a school commission- 
er, and as a seven-term Congressman 
Mr. Rogers did his part in advancing 
the cause of good citizenship. 

As early as May 23, 1919—less 
than six months after he was honor- 
ably discharged as a private with the 
29th Training Battery, Tenth Training 
Battalion, Field Artillery—he intro- 
duced a bill providing for the promo- 
tion of particularly efficient secretar- 
ies and consular officers to the rank of 
Minister. 

Later, during the summer of 1919, 
he visited an old friend, U.S. Consul 
Keith Merrill, in London. Consul 
Merrill and the Consul General, Rob- 
ert Skinner, gave Mr. Rogers their 
views on a proposal to unite the Diplo- 
matic and Consular Services. 


Their views were incorporated in a 
bill which Mr. Rogers introduced in 
Congress on November 15, 1919. 

Mr. Rogers introduced other bills 
calling for the reorganization of the 
Foreign Service. One bill, H.R. 6357, 
which he drafted with the assistance 
of the late Wilbur J. Carr, at that time 
Director of the Consular Service, fi- 
nally passed the House on May 1, 
1924. The Senate passed S. 43 on 
May 15. 

The bill, later known as the Rogers 
Act, was signed by President Cool- 
idge on May 24. It became effective 
July 1, 1924. 

The Act was widely hailed. 

When Representative Rogers died 
in Washington on March 28, 1925, 
the New York Times eulogized “The 
Friend of the Foreign Service” in an 
editorial: 

“The late Representative John Ja- 
cob Rogers of Massachusetts lived to 
see the cause he fought for triumph. 
He will be long remembered as the 
man whose unflagging devotion to the 
principle of establishing America’s 
Foreign Service on a sound basis re- 
sulted in combining the consular and 
diplomatic services, and in providing 
a ‘living wage’ for the men who de- 
vote their lives to them. Year after 
year he brought up bills for improv- 
ing the services, and year after year 
saw them neglected for other mat- 
Ras: 

“He went to Congress in 1913, at 
the age of 32. That his modesty did 
not blind his constituents to his good 
qualities may be judged from the fact 
that he was reelected repeatedly. 

“They recognized in him the vision 
and force which became evident to 
the country in his long fight for the 
Foreign Service.” 

Representative Rogers himself 
summed up his goal in a speech at the 
Institute of Politics at Williamstown, 
Mass., on August 21, 1923: 

“Let us strive for a Foreign Service 
which will be flexible and democratic; 
which will attract and retain the best 
men we have; which will offer reason- 
able pay, reasonable prospects for 
promotion, and reasonable provision 
against want when old age comes to a 
faithful servant who has served long 
and ably.” 


Representative Rogers was aware 
that the Diplomatic Service did not 
pay well; indeed, the inadequacy of 
salaries in the Diplomatic Service pre- 
vented “any American not possessing 
a substantial private income from 
choosing this Service as a career.” 

Moreover, there was little inter- 
change between the Consular Service 
and Diplomatic Service. There was no 
retirement system and little chance for 
career advancement to the top post of 
Chief of Mission. 

Also the complexity of the postwar 
issues affecting American interests 
abroad demanded “a new and more 
sweeping reorganization of the ma- 
chinery for the conduct of foreign 
relations.” 

By 1922 Representative Rogers 
had introduced three bills to reorga- 
nize the foreign services. The Rogers 
Act was the culmination of his years 
of effort. 

Mr. Rogers was born in Lowell-on 
August 18, 1881. He was graduated 
from Harvard University in 1904 and 
from the law department of that uni- 
versity in 1911. A year later he was 
named School Commissioner. He was 
elected as a Republican to the Sixty- 
third Congress and to the succeeding 
six Congresses, serving from March 
4, 1913, until his death in 1925. 

Mr. Rogers was the ranking Re- 
publican member of the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee. 

The Congressman married Edith F. 
Nourse of Lowell in 1917. Mrs. 
Rogers served as the personal repre- 
sentative of President Calvin Coo- 
lidge in investigating veterans’ hospi- 
tals throughout the country. 

Mrs. Rogers was elected to fill the 
vacancy in Congress caused by her 
husband’s death. She also served on 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee. 
Mrs. Rogers was reelected for many 
terms and, like her husband, had a 
distinguished record of public service. 

Mrs. Rogers died in Boston on 
September 10, 1960, at the age of 79. 





the oldest 
living fso... 


America’s oldest living Foreign 
Service officer, Augustin W. Ferrin, 
still takes a deep interest in foreign 
affairs. 

Now 98—he will be 99 on Sept. 1 
—Mr. Ferrin follows global events 
avidly. He watches TV and listens to 
radio news broadcasts by the hour. 

And, although he retired from the 
Service in 1940 at the age of 65, he 
keeps close tab on the Department’s 
many activities at home and abroad. 

“Secretary Kissinger is doing a 
great job—a great job,” he told his 
nephew, Pliny Rogers, of Clarksburg, 
W. Va., who recently visited him at 
St. Barnabas Memorial Nursing 
Home in Monongaha, some 25 miles 
distant. 


“The Department is doing a good 
job,” Mr. Ferrin added. 

Mr. Rogers, his wife and daughter 
visited the NEWSLETTER during a re- 
cent trip to Washington. They were 
taken on a special tour of the Depart- 
ment, including Secretary Kissinger’s 
private office and the Diplomatic Re- 
ception Rooms. 

“My uncle of’ 1 told me about the 
work in the old State Department 
Building near the White House,” Mr. 
Rogers exclaimed. “He certainly 
would be delighted to see this one. He 
would love it.” 

How is he? 


“Fine! My uncle is quite remark- 
able for his age,” Mr. Rogers said. 
“He is reasonably well, very coherent, 
dresses neatly, and is keenly alert to 
what’s going on. His eyesight is not 
quite as good as it was, but he keeps 
up with everything.” 

Mr. Ferrin delights in recalling the 
crowded years when he served at 
posts around the world. 

Born in Little Valley, N.Y., in 
1875, Mr. Ferrin graduated from 
Yale University with a B.A. degree in 
Latin in 1897. He was a member of 
Phi Beta Kappa. For the next 19 
years he engaged in newspaper and 
magazine work as an editor. 

In 1917 Mr. Ferrin was appointed 
a Trade Commissioner in the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. The fol- 
lowing year he was assigned as Acting 
Commercial Attaché in Peking. 


Then came assignments as Trade 
Commissioner in Australia and New 
Zealand. From 1920 to 1924 he 
served with the Department of Com- 
merce in Washington. 

He took the examinations for the 
Consular Service in January 1924. 
After passing the exam, he was ap- 
pointed a U.S. Consul of Class 7 on 
June 3, 1924. 

With the passage of the Rogers Act 
of 1924, which combined the Consu- 
lar Service and the Diplomatic Serv- 
ice into the new Foreign Service of 
the United States, Mr. Ferrin was ap- 
pointed a Foreign Service officer, class 
8, on July 1, 1924. 

He thus became one of the Nation’s 
first Foreign Service officers. 

The following month he was as- 
signed to Madrid. From 1926 to 
1927 he served in Tabriz. In 1928 he 
was posted to Teheran. 

In October 1929 Mr. Ferrin was 
promoted to Class 6. 

He was then assigned to the De- 
partment. In 1930 he went to Malaga. 
In 1935 he was assigned to Monte- 
video. On Dec. 1, 1937, Mr. Ferrin 
was named a Secretary in the Diplo- 
matic Service. He retired three years 
later. 

Today as he pores over his scrap- 
books and recalls those eventful years 
he says, “I’ve seen a lot of the 
world.” 

Although he has served in China, 
Australia, New Zealand, Persia (now 
Iran), Spain, Uruguay and in Wash- 
ington, he might have had additional 
posts in Russia and India. 

Mr. Ferrin recalled that he had 
been assigned to Russia in 1917. But 
the revolution broke out and he was 
sent to China. A few years later he 
was assigned to India but the orders 
were changed. 

A bachelor, Mr. Ferrin says he is 
now content to do armchair traveling 
in the rest home. 

As he listens to the latest news 
broadcasts, he remembers how he 
and his colle: took the oath of 
office as Foreign Service officers of 
the United States. Fifty years have 


“But it seems only yesterday,” he 
mused... . 
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...and the 
youngest 


At 21, Anne O. Cary is the young- 
est Foreign Service officer of the 
United States. 

A member of the 113th Class of 
the Foreign Service, she and her 
classmates were sworn in at a cere- 
mony in the Benjamin Franklin Room 
on June 14. From June 17 until July 
19 they attended the Basic Course 
for Foreign Service Officers at the 
Foreign Service Institute’s School of 
Professional Studies. 

At the time of appointment to the 
Foreign Service, Miss Cary had to be 
at least 21 years of age and a citizen 
of the United States. She became 21 
last September 8. 

The young officer, who was born 
in Washington, attended the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin from 1970 to 1973, 
and received a Bachelor of Arts 
degree in International Economics. 
She also studied economics at Trinity 
College in Dublin from October 1972 
to June 1973. 

From February until June of this 
year Miss Cary was employed by the 
U.S. Civil Aeronautics Board as an 
Economist. She has been assigned to 
the Economic/Commercial ”cone” in 
the Foreign Service 

Why did Miss 
Foreign Service? 

“Actually,” she said, “I like the 
prospects of a career in the Foreign 
Service because it offers so many dif- 
ferent opportunities. As for travel, I 
have done quite a bit and enjoyed it. 
But there are many other places to 
see. I have no preference—I like 
them all.” 


Cary choose the 
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some “new” ideas 
on training 


Wilbur J. Carr, then Director of 
the Consular Service, made these 
comments on training during the hear- 
ings on the Rogers Bill in January 
1924. Many of his ideas have been 
adopted by the Department: 


. . . you can not actually train a 
man in an institution to be a diploma- 
tist or to be a consul. The place where 
he is going to get that training is in 
the field dealing with the work itself. 
What you can do and what must be 
done for young men who are to enter 
our service, and increasingly so, is to 
equip them in an educational way, to 
teach them history, economics, and 
all those subjects that encourage 
breadth of view and grasp of the 
problems that they will have to deal 
with and, more than all, develop their 
ability to think and to analyze. 

We want men who can stand on 
their own feet, who can assume re- 
sponsibility, men who can take charge 
of an office and conduct it properly 
without asking the department every 
day how it should be conducted. Men 
of that kind who are dependable, who 
have acquired a high sense of respon- 
sibility are not to be trained in a uni- 
versity or school. They are given the 
educational groundwork and taught 
how to study and how to work and 
then given their professional and tech- 
nical training after they have entered 
the service. If I had my way about it, 
I should take every one of the new 
appointees, select them for the 
breadth of their education, for their 
personality, and their knowledge of 
men, bring them to the State Depart- 
ment and put them through a course 
of training. 

I would, perhaps, send them out, 
with the consent of some good busi- 
ness house, and give them an insight 
into the way business is conducted; 
take him over into the Department of 
Commerce and ask Mr. Hoover to 
have him given an opportunity to find 
out how the Department of Com- 
merce operates in its relation to busi- 


ness; I would take him through a 
course of lectures given by experts in 
their various lines and make him un- 
derstand how diplomacy is carried 
on, how the Consular Service is car- 
ried on, how government is carried 
on, and how business is done. 

If he responded to that, if in the 
opinion of good judges he showed that 
he possessed the kind of ability which 
we should have in the foreign service, 
I should let him go into the field. If he 
showed himself unable to respond to 
the requirements, I should ask that 
he be separated from the service. Per- 
haps that course would go beyond 
anything we could immediately aspire 
to but I am sure that is capable of 
being made a vast improvement in the 
existing method of developing mem- 
bers of the foreign service and de- 
termining their capabilities. 


charles e. bohlen 


The Rogers Act of 1924 helped 
bring Charles E. Bohlen into the For- 
eign Service. The distinguished Am- 
bassador wrote in his memoirs, Wit- 
ness to History, 1929-1969: 


An attractive, urbane gentleman, 
[William R.] Castle [then Assistant 
Secretary for European Affairs] spoke 
to me with frankness and understand- 
ing about the problems of the Foreign 
Service. He pointed out that with the 
passage of the Rogers Act of 1924, 
which established the career Foreign 
Service, the State Department could at 
last offer a respectable future to a 
young man with a genuine interest in 
foreign affairs. I was particularly con- 
cerned about pay. I was under the 
erroneous impression—popular even 
to this day—that without a private in- 
come no one could make a go of a 
career in diplomacy. Castle explained 
that the 1924 law provided for pay 
and allowances which, while not lav- 
ish, were sufficient for a decent living. 
There was every indication, he said, 
that conditions would continue to im- 
prove. He swept away my doubts, and 
I decided to try for the Foreign Serv- 
ice. 
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vp ford opens 
celebration 
of fiftieth 


Vice President Gerald R. Ford paid 
high tribute to a “half-century of 
achievement and professionalization 
of the Foreign Service” and predicted 
that the Service “will rise to even 
higher levels of excellence” in the 
next SO years. 

The Vice President also urged re- 
turning members of the Foreign Serv- 
ice to tell the American story at home. 
“As we approach the Fourth of July,” 
he said, “let our people know that new 
multitudes in the world are cheering 
the Stars and Stripes.” 

Mr. Ford’s remarks were made at 
the Golden Anniversary Luncheon 
sponsored by the American Foreign 
Service Association in the Benjamin 
Franklin Room on July 1, marking 
the establishment of the career For- 
eign Service on July 1, 1924. Mr. 
Ford was introduced to the distin- 
guished audience by Thomas D. Boy- 
att, President of AFSA. The prepared 
text of the Vice President’s remarks is 
presented here. 


It is especially appropriate that we 
meet today to celebrate the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the Foreign Service of the 
United States. Our President and Sec- 
retary of State are in the Soviet Union 
on a mission of high diplomacy in the 
service of peace. Their efforts are sup- 
ported and facilitated by the work of 
the 11,000 men and women of our 
Foreign Service throughout the world. 

I am very pleased to pay tribute to 
a half-century of achievement and 
professionalization of the Foreign 
Service. 

The United States and its diplo- 
macy grew together. Today, your 
service is too little known, too much 
ignored, and too much scapegoated. 

As you celebrate 50 years as a 
career service, we look back proudly 
on your record of achievement, of 
courage, and of sacrifice. The great 
professionals—men like Murphy, 
Bohlen, Thompson, and Kennan— 
left their mark on our times. The 
headlines go to a few. But countless 
others have served, and continue to 
serve, the United States with great dis- 
tinction. 

This Administration, like other ad- 
ministrations of the last fifty years, 
continues to rely upon the Foreign 
Service for the design and execution 
of foreign policy. The President and 
the Secretary of State have both en- 
gaged in remarkable endeavors of 
personal diplomacy. But you in the 
Foreign Service have done the spade- 
work which built the achievements of 
the last five years. 

When I served in the Congress, I 
often heard that our Foreign Service 
officers spend so many years overseas 
that they tend to get out of touch with 
the home country and with their 
hometowns in Kansas, or Texas, or 
Michigan. I am suspicious of all such 
generalizations. But I also believe it 
is essential for the men and women 
who represent us abroad to constantly 
renew their acquaintance with the 
constantly changing moods and ideas 
of “hometown, U.S.A.” 

A two-way flow of ideas between 
“hometown”, U.S.A.,” and our For- 
eign Service is essential. There has 
been a tendency of our people to turn 
inward. There is a movement away 
from the internationalist philosophy 


of American involvement with the 
rest of the world. The polls suggest 
that isolationism has doubled in just 
the last two years. 

Those who doubt our future as a 
Nation are willing to assume less 
world responsibility. I can understand 
the fears and anxieties involved. But 
I cannot accept a scenario of helpless- 
ness and hopelessness. I cannot imag- 
ine that we will withdraw from the 
world. 

It is my deepest faith that those 
ideals and abilities that made us the 
hope of the world will lead to an even 
more illustrious future. And I trust 
that the officers of the Foreign Service 
share my vision. 

Just as the foreign diplomats who 
tour the United States find inspira- 
tion and give inspiration, our Foreign 
Service could offer—and perhaps re- 
ceive—a great boost in morale by re- 
newing personal contact with our 
domestic scene as part-time ambassa- 
dors to our own people. 

Just as you have told the American 
story abroad, tell it at home. Tell us 
about our new partnerships with many 
lands. Tell us about our new relation- 
ships with the Soviet Union and the 
People’s Republic of China. Tell us 
how we brought the world back from 
the brink of disaster by negotiating 
disengagement at the.Suez Canal and 
the Golan Heights. Tell us about the 
millions who stand in the world’s 
streets to greet our President and the 
Flag he represents. As we approach 
the Fourth of July, let our people 
know that new multitudes in the world 
are cheering the Stars and Stripes. 
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But it is true that our Nation—like 
all other nations—faces a future very 
different from the past. Not only nu- 
clear weaponry but global economics 
- instant communications assure 
that. 

I will not venture today to predict 
the future. But success in building a 
stable world order will be measured 
by success in enhancing our relation- 
ships. 

The great issues of this planet can 
be resolved only by peaceful coopera- 
tion among the nations. American in- 
volvement is essential. To exert 
American leadership, we must con- 
stantly upgrade the high standards of 
Foreign Service performance. 

The Foreign Service officer must be 
reassured that we value the individu- 
ality and integrity of his reports. For- 
eign relations are too important to be 
left to a corps of “yes men.” You 
must report without fear or favor 
what you actually see abroad, not 
what we in Washington might want 
to hear. 

Let all Government personnel be 
honest, whether in domestic or for- 
eign service. Discuss our problems 
frankly. But just as frankly, point out 
our merits as a Nation. 

And be assured that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment recognizes your merit. 

I am confident that the Foreign 
Service, in the next 50 years, will rise 
to even higher levels of excellence. 
You will represent abroad the best of 
America—our optimism, our energy, 
and our ideals, our goodwill, and our 
integrity. You will personify all the 
virtues that inspire the American 
spirit of “can do.” You can do and 
you will do. We count on you. And 
we will back you. 

Your work helps determine the suc- 
cess of our policies. You have 
achieved great distinction in these 
troubled times. During a period of 
transition and turbulence at home, 
you have acquitted yourselves with 
distinction abroad. 

President Eisenhower said that “the 
history of free men is written in choice 
—their choice.” You have chosen— 
and you have chosen well—by identi- 
fying yourselves and your careers 
with the United States of America. 
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HONORED—These veteran diplomats, Ambassador (Ret.) Robert D. 
Murphy, Ambassador (Ret.) Loy W. Henderson and Ambassador ( Ret.) 
Joseph C. Satterthwaite, were among the first career Foreign Services officers 
after the Rogers Act went into effect on July 1, 1924. They were warmly 
applauded by friends and colleagues for their distinguished service—totaling 
more than 120 years—at the 50th Anniversary Luncheon in the Benjamin 
Franklin Room on July 1. 





messages from 
the congress 


THomMaAs D. MorGAN, Chairman, 
House Foreign Affairs Committee 


As our nation approaches its bi- 
centennial year, it is only celebrating 
a half century of a professional 
foreign service. The lag of a century 
and a half between these two events 
tells something of how the country 
and the Congress viewed our repre- 
sentation abroad in that interval. 

Ironic though it may appear, the 
trauma and tragedy of global con- 
flicts in the name of democracy have 
been the catalysts that have led to 
the democratization of our foreign 
service. 

The pressures generated by World 
War I and the immediate post-war 
period magnified the deficiencies in 
what passed for a foreign service. 

It is to the credit of Representative 
John Jacob Rogers that he early 
recognized the problem and started 
what was essentially a one-man 


campaign to achieve a unified career 
service. Five years of persistence and 
of compelling arguments won him 
supporters on the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. When Secretary of 
State Hughes gave his support, it was 
not difficult to move a bill to final 
passage. 

Parenthetically I should note a close 
parallel in the passage of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946. Its antecedents 
may be found in the experiences of 
the Foreign Service during and im- 
mediately after World War II. It too 
was a collaborative effort between a 
few concerned Members of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs and a few 
high-level officers in the Department 
of State. 

I am understandably proud that 
both of these acts had their genesis in 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs of 
which I am privileged to be chair- 
man. They show the commitment of 
the Committee to the maintenance 
and development of a career service 
open to all qualified Americans. 


JOHN J. ROONEY, Chairman, House 
Appropriations Subcommittee 


As Chairman of the House Appro- 
priations Subcommittee for the De- 
partments of State, Justice and Com- 
merce, the Federal Judiciary and re- 
lated agencies, I extend my congrat- 
ulations to the men and women of 
the Foreign Service on the occasion 
of the 50th anniversary of its estab- 
lishment. 

My experience with the Depart- 
ment and the Foreign Service goes 
back to the year 1947 and extends 
through 15 consecutive Congresses. 


During those eventful years I have 
participated in hundreds, if not thou- 
sands, of Congressional actions in- 
volving our foreign affairs operations. 
It has been my duty, indeed privilege, 
to inspect a large number of Foreign 
Service posts abroad and as a mem- 
ber of Congressional fact-finding 
missions, I have seen countless fine 
members of the Foreign Service in 
action. 

As I prepare to retire from the 
Congress, I am grateful for my close 
relations and the friendship of the 
Secretaries of State, who have served 
six Presidents, the many Ambassadors 
and members of the Foreign Service 
whom I have met and had dealings 
with and of the close cooperation, 
courtesies and candor extended to 
me over the many years. 

Contrary to the ideas of a mis- 
guided and expertly uninformed few, 
principally in the media, I have al- 
ways stood over the years for the 
betterment of the rights and privileges 
of the personnel in the Service. 

I extend my sincere, best wishes to 
the Foreign Service of the United 
States for the future. 


ELFoRD A. CEDERBERG, House Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee 


I am happy to send my sincere 
congratulations to the Foreign Serv- 
ice upon its fiftieth anniversary. 

As ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives, and more 
particularly of the Subcommittee deal- 
ing with the appropriations of the 
Department of State, it has been my 
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privilege to meet many of the men 
and women who make up the For- 
eign Service. 

During my visits to inspect various 
aspects of United States participation 
abroad, I have been greatly impressed 
by the esprit d’ corps—and the spirit 
of cooperation and assistance—which 


marks the Foreign Service. Its mem- 


bers have always been ready to as- 
sist me and my colleagues in any way 
they could. They have indeed con- 
tributed to the success of these in- 
spections. And I have found that 
this same spirit of helpfulness also 
extends to all our American citizens 
abroad. 

I salute all the members of the 
Foreign Service for their distinguished 
accomplishments in the cause of 
peace. To those of our representa- 
tives in the Department of State and 
in our embassies, missions and con- 
sulates abroad I extend best wishes 
for the future. 


CLAIBORNE PELL, Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee 


I am very glad, indeed, to congratu- 
late the Foreign Service of the United 
States of America on this Golden An- 
niversary marking its creation as a 
profession in service to our country. 
I am proud to have been a member 
of it. The memory of that experience 
is still vibrant in me. 

Over the years, our modern 
Foreign Service has earned a reputa- 
tion for integrity, for competence, 
for excellence. Without a constituency 
or political power base, the Foreign 
Service has become an effective in- 
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strument in the conduct of our foreign 
relations. It is not like the Civil 
Service or the Postal Service, where 
the sheer number of people is such 
that government is responsive to their 
needs. 

Today, I believe there is no other 
nation with a Foreign Service to 
match ours. Nor one that has men 
and women of a higher degree of 
integrity, ability, and dedication. 

I shall do all that I can to help the 
Foreign Service continue on this same 
proud course as we approach a new 
century. The United States must de- 
pend upon that course in meeting the 
strange and fateful challenges of a 
nuclear age and an interwoven world. 


ROMAN L. HRUSKA, Senate Appro- 
priations Subcommittee 


I am pleased to extend my best 
wishes and congratulations to the 
United States Foreign Service on the 
occasion of the 50th anniversary of 
its founding. The importance of the 
Foreign Service—the professional 
foreign policy arm of our govern- 
ment—cannot be stressed enough in 
these times of intensive international 
negotiation and deliberation. 

As ranking minority member of 
the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee’s Subcommittee on State, Justice, 
Commerce and the Judiciary, I have 
had the privilege of working with 
many officers of the Foreign Service. 
I have always been impressed with 
the candor and spirit of cooperation 
that has marked their performance 
of duty. 

Through the years, America’s in- 
volvement in world affairs has as- 


sumed an ever-increasing importance. 
Fifty years ago it was foreseen that 
the merging of this country’s consular 
and diplomatic branches into a mod- 
ern, effective Foreign Service would 
benefit the conduct of foreign affairs. 
That foresight has not been proved 
wrong. 

Today, the Foreign Service officer 
is faced with many challenges. He 
or she is often required to combine 
the ability to negotiate with expertise 
in such fields as economics, agricul- 
ture, science and communications 
with the courage needed to face pos- 
sible kidnapping, bombings, or even 
murder. 

I think the words of a great states- 
man, Winston Churchill, described 
best the dedication of the Foreign 
Service: 

“The destiny of mankind is not de- 
cided by material computation. When 
great causes are on the move in the 
world . . . we learn that we are spirits, 
not animals, and that something is 
going on in space and time, and be- 
yond space and time, which, whether 
we like it or not, spells duty.” 

The Foreign Service has performed 
its duty to this country with wisdom 
and bravery. The men and women of 
this great organization have recog- 
nized their vital role in “the destiny 
of mankind.” 

I salute the Foreign Service on this 
important milestone and offer my 
best wishes for future success in con- 
tributing to the conduct of foreign 
policy of our country. 





from three 
ambassadors 


U. ALEXIS JOHNSON, Ambassador at 
Large 


“In every part of the earth the dip- 
lomatic and consular officers of the 
United States are watching every turn 
of events in their relation to the gen- 
eral policies of this government. They 
report every source of international 
irritation; they note the signals of 
economic and political unrest, of in- 
ternational rivalries, prejudices, sub- 
versive tendencies and discriminatory 
policies. They aid the government not 
merely in settling disputes but in re- 
moving or limiting the causes of pos- 
sible controversy .. . 

“You cannot have an efficient for- 
eign service without having trained 
men and you cannot keep men with- 
out an adequate system for their se- 
lection and maintenance; and you 
cannot keep men who have been 
properly selected and trained and are 
invaluable to their country unless you 
offer reasonable opportunities for pro- 
motion.” 

—Charles Evans Hughes 


“It is the purpose of this bill to pro- 
vide the means for building up the 
sort of Foreign Service we must have 
if we are to afford proper protection 
to our citizens abroad and meet the 
problem of promoting and protecting 
our foreign trade which is becoming 
of greater importance every day. We 
have entered upon an era of keen 
competition where we have as many 
rivals as there are foreign countries. 
If we are to hold our own we must 
look to the development of a well- 
equipped and highly trained service 
to take care of our interests. 

“It needs no argument to show that 
trained men are superior to untrained 
men in this or any other time of spe- 
cialized endeavor.” 

—John Jacob Rogers, 

U.S. Representative, Massachusetts 


I am sure that everyone will be 
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struck by the continued timeliness of 
these statements made just 50 years 
ago by two of the men who, together 
with Wilbur J. Carr, were most re- 
sponsible for the Foreign Service as 
we know it today. There are probably 
not many who can now remember 
that at the time the Rogers Act was 
passed the United States had a total 
of 120 Diplomatic Secretaries around 
the world with a pay scale ranging 
up to a top of $4,000 a year and 
some 500 Consular Officers with a 
pay scale ranging from $1,500 to 
$6,000. (There were two Consuls 
General who received $12,000 a 
year.) Needless to say there were 
also no such “frills” as home leave, 
retirement pay or representation al- 
lowances. 

The wisdom of those who devel- 
oped the Rogers Act is well illus- 
trated by the fact that, although it 
has often been amended in detail, the 
basic structure which it established 
has proved itself to be flexible and 
adaptive to the changing needs of the 
country. Besides wiping out the in- 
vidious and largely artificial distinc- 
tions between the diplomatic and 
consular services, the fundamental 
and in many ways revolutionary con- 
cept it established was that of ap- 
pointment and promotion by rank 
within a service rather than appoint- 
ment to a specific job. 

Those of us who were appointed 
in the early 1930’s were fortunate in 
being some of the first beneficiaries 
of this concept as it became really 
effective within the Department. Of 
seven assignments in my first 15 
years in the Service, five were to con- 
sular posts. I look back on the ex- 
perience in those posts as in many 
ways being the most valuable of my 
service. I would hope that such serv- 
ice could still be so regarded. 

Another concept that the Rogers 
Act established was that of a “For- 
eign Service of the United States” 
and not just a Foreign Service of 
the State Department. In these days 
when it is trite to talk of the fact that 
there is no longer any real line be- 
tween foreign and domestic affairs, it 
is more important than ever that we 
members of the Foreign Service be 
able to communicate to our col- 


leagues throughout the government, 
as well as to the American people, 
the sense that we are dedicated to the 
service of all, and not to any narrow 
parochial interest. 

The demands that this places on us 
are awesome, but I am sure that they 
can be met within the framework that 
was so well established just 50 years 
ago. 


Foy D. KOHLER, Ambassador (Re- 
tired) 


I think we can say, on its 50th 
birthday, that the Foreign Service of 
the United States of America has 
served the nation well and that we 
can be confident it will continue to 
do so. The basic principles of the 
Rogers Act, as confirmed and ex- 
tended by the Foreign Service Act of 
1946 and other amendments, have 
proved their validity, in particular: 

@ The principle that the Foreign 
Service, while administered within 
the framework of the Department of 
State, represents the entire national 
administration 

@ Rigorous standards of admission 
by competitive examination 

@ The vesting of rank in the in- 
dividual officer or employee, rather 
than in the job (as in the Civil 
Service) 

@ The establishment of in-service 
training and educational facilities and 
programs 

@ Regular, objective evaluation of 
performance with promotions based 
on merit 

@ The provision of representation 
and other allowances eliminating the 
necessity for the possession of private 
wealth as a condition of service 

@ Reasonable provision for digni- 
fied retirement with adequate pen- 
sions. 

It is of course true that the admin- 
istration of these principles has at 
times left much to be desired, begin- 
ning with the personnel scandals of 
the late 1920's; that interdepartmental 
rivalry has not been fully overcome; 
and that appropriations frequently fall 
short of supporting the objectives of 
the legislation. It is also true that 
Presidents and Secretaries of State 
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have not always made appropriate use 
of this fine instrument in the conduct 
of the nation’s international relations. 
These matters must continue to be of 
concern to, and receive the vigilant 
attention of, all members of the 
Foreign Service, and indeed of all in- 
terested citizens, in or out of Govern- 
ment. 

Unlike the old Diplomatic and 
Consular Services, however, the 
Foreign Service of the United States 
has in fact become “broadly repre- 
sentative of the American people,” as 
well as an organization of demon- 
strated professional competence of the 
highest order. I am proud to have 
been in the ranks of the Foreign Serv- 
ice during most of its first 50 years. 


ROBERT MCCLINTOCK, Ambassador 
to Venezuela 


In commemorating the 50th anni- 
versary of the Rogers Act and the 
beginning of the modern Foreign 
Service of the United States, it is 
sometimes lost from mind that the 
main business of diplomacy is the 
maintenance of peace. 

The reason I decided to enter the 
Foreign Service—now almost 43 
years ago—is the fact, at the age of 
16, as a graduation present on leav- 
ing high school I was taken to Eu- 
rope and at the battlefield of Verdun 
saw the valley in which, in the space 
of seven months over 600,000 sol- 
diers were killed. This was the turn- 
ing point of my life because it was 
that experience which directed me 
toward the one profession whose 
main aim is the maintenance of 


ace. 

This principal objective, of course, 
has been much obscured by the many 
wars which have ensued since the 
Rogers Act established the new For- 
eign Service. Also during the period 
between the two great World Wars, 
American diplomacy by and large 
was not a participant diplomacy. Sec- 
retary Hull would periodically issue 
long lists of high-sounding principles 
and be surprised when the Germans, 
Italians and Japanese paid them no 
heed. It was a rather somnolent pe- 
riod of American diplomacy, which 
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was one of observation, representa- 
tion, but not participation. It was a 
time when our Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James, Charles Dawes, 
could say, “Diplomacy is easy on the 
head but hell on the feet.” To this, 
Hugh Gibson, our Ambassador in 
Rio, acutely replied that it all de- 
pended on which end you used. 

With World War II, American di- 
plomacy took up the cudgels and was 
used as the adjunct of a war strategy. 
Thus we have such books as Bob 
Murphy’s “Diplomat Among War- 
riors,” Chip Bohlen’s “Witness to 
History,” and George Kennan’s 
memoirs. Even I undertook a study 
of the meaning of limited war and 
subtitled my book “The Diplomacy 
of Force and the Force of Diplomacy 
under the Pax Ballistica.” 

However, throughout the years it 
was not forgotten that the main task 
of diplomacy is, if possible, the main- 
tenance of peace, or, failing that ob- 
jective, at least the restoration of 
peace. I was Secretary of the First 
Committee of the United Nations 
Conference at San Francisco in 1945 
when Field Marshal Smuts drafted 
the preface to the Charter of the 
United Nations: “Determined to save 
succeeding generations from _ the 
scourge of war, which twice in our 
lifetime has brought untold sorrow to 
mankind.” 

In recent years, in fact, American 
diplomacy has returned to the pri- 
mordial objectives of the early Gre- 
cian heralds, the diplomatists of the 
Renaissance, and later those of the 
Congress of Vienna, when we have 
seen the historic achievements of our 
own Secretary of State in negotiating 
an end to the war in Viet-Nam and in 
negotiating an effective ceasefire in 
the Middle East. 

It is therefore with optimism for 
the future and with great pride in the 
Foreign Service, for which it has been 
my lifetime privilege to serve, that I 
salute this half-century mark of the 
Service on the 50th anniversary of 
the effective date of the Rogers Act. 
Without in any way seeking to depre- 
cate the excellent work of the Peace 
Corps, the true Peace Corps of the 
United States is the American For- 
eign Service. 


key officers 
Salute career 
foreign service 


JosEPH J. Sisco, Under Secretary for 
Political Affairs 


I would like to extend my best 
wishes to the men and women of the 
Career Foreign Service on the 50th 
Anniversary of our Diplomatic corps. 

The accelerated rate of change in 
world developments has required a 
dynamic and expert diplomatic service 
representing the U.S. 

We as a nation, government and 
diplomatic service are faced with 
fundamental questions. 

First, what kind of world structure 
can we realistically seek to create and 
what are the major obstacles to its 
creation. And, second, what is the 
potential and what are the limits of 
America’s contribution to a new 
global structure. 

Our interests, strengths and re- 
sources compel us to take an active 
and responsible role in the world. We 
must persist in this role and this is a 
central challenge facing the American 
people. This does not mean that there 
should be a Washington plan for 
every international conflict, but it does 
mean a policy of selective engage- 
ment in the critical problems of ‘our 
time. 

Beyond our traditional alliances, 
our new relationships and the current 
issues and crises facing us, we must 
look ahead toward the emerging 
issues which will require the best 
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effort and creativity our Foreign Serv- 
ice can muster. These issues, such as 
energy and raw material shortages, 
food and population imbalance, and 
rampant global inflation, threaten to 
overwhelm the system and return the 
world to the sort of economic conflict 
which traditionally has led to war. 
Our diplomatic efforts in meeting 
these issues will require sustained and 
cooperative participation by the Con- 
gress and the Executive Branch bul- 
warked and supported by the Ameri- 
can people. 

These, then, are some of the chal- 
lenges facing American diplomacy 
and I am convinced that the Career 
Foreign Service is abundantly quali- 
fied to meet these tasks with the sense 
of dedication and excellence which 
has characterized its performance in 
the past. 


L. DEAN Brown, Deputy Under 
Secretary for Management 


The first 50 years of the modern 
Foreign Service were marked by 
momentous events. Given the in- 
creasingly fast measure of change we 
see in today’s world, the next 50 can 
only be more demanding and, we 
hope, at least as exciting. 

The challenge we faced 50 years 
ago required us to create a unified 
career service. Today’s challenge and 
the unknowns of the future demand 
that we look closely at our Service to 
see if it is ready for the decades to 
come. We will have to be relevant to 
the problems. This is not as easy as 
it sounds. 

There is a nostalgia for the past 
and an uneasiness with the future that 
hinder us. The Foreign Service is 
quite willing to stake out claims for 


preeminence and for excellence. But 
this is not good enough. We are asked 
every day to prove our claims, and 
this is the way it should be. 

Thus, in saluting the Foreign Serv- 
ice for all it has accomplished in the 
past 50 years, I ask it to turn toward 
tomorrow. Hard work, increased 
competence, better knowledge of 
new skills, and improved organiza- 
tional ability are the talents that we 
will need to develop if we are to 
play the role we see for ourselves in 
American foreign policy. As I take 
pride for what we have done, so I 
look forward with confidence to our 
ability to deal with the constantly 
evolving world we live in. 


fs and afsa share 
common birthday 


THomas D. BoyatTt, President, 
American Foreign Service Associa- 
tion 


The Foreign Service of the United 
States and the American Foreign 
Service Association together cele- 
brate their 50th Anniversary this year. 
It is a time to reflect on the accom- 
plishments of those who have gone 
before since one of our greatest 
strengths is our past, and a time to 
pause to survey the future since what 
we do today—and leave undone— 
will determine the nature of tomor- 
row. 

The traditions of American diplo- 
macy are brilliantly rooted in the 
accomplishments of Jefferson, Frank- 
lin and the others who so successfully 
represented a young country almost 
200 years ago. Armed only with their 


wits, they secured a remarkably 
peaceful passage for a youthful na- 
tion. 

Even then, however, the future of 
America’s world role seemed clear. 
Writing to the Sultan of Morocco in 
1789, President Washington affirmed 
that “our soil is bountiful, and our 
people industrious, and we have rea- 
son to flatter ourselves that we shall 
gradually become useful to our 
friends.” We have kept faith with that 
prophesy; our present task is to as- 
sure its continued vitality. 

The Foreign Service, as the insti- 
tutional dimension of American diplo- 
macy, and the Association as its 
human dimension, have shared more 
than a common birthday over the 
years. Both experienced the early days 
of growth, the crisis of World War II, 
the ravages of McCarthyism, the vin- 
dication of the China hands, the bur- 
dens of Viet-Nam, and both now 
share the new challenges and new 
relationships of today. 

Perhaps the full reality of our fu- 
ture is involvement. Barring the tri- 
umph of anarchy or some global 
cataclysm, the Nation, the Service, 
the Association, and all of us indi- 
vidually will remain involved in the 
interdependence that now character- 
izes international life. At no time in 
history has John Donne’s sense of in- 
volvement been more palpably evi- 
dent, and in the last analysis this 
involvement becomes a personal as 
well as national challenge. 

One further word about the past as 
it relates to the present and the fu- 
ture. Our first diplomatic representa- 
tive to die in the Service was William 
Palfrey, “lost at sea” in 1780, as the 
memorial plaque in the Department 
commemorates. Two centuries have 
witnessed 100 further entries; and in 
the last ten years 28 names have been 
added. 

Tet and Khartoum bear witness to 
a courage which gives us pride in our 
colleagues and faith in ourselves. And 
we will require faith, pride and cour- 
age to meet our responsibilities to this 
country and in the world in the years 
ahead. In this Anniversary year, it is 
— to salute both the past and the 

ture—to recall the one so that we 
may prepare ourselves for the other. 
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two former 
secretaries 
send greetings 


DEAN RUSK 


I am glad to have a chance to sa- 
lute the men and women of the For- 
eign Service on the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the Rogers Act. Having 
served at all ranks of the Department 
of State, I believe I have had an un- 
usual opportunity to observe the For- 
eign Service in action. The people of 
the United States are served by an 
extraordinarily talented and dedi- 
cated corps of men and women who 
represent us with foreign nations. 

During my eight years as Secretary 
of State more than 1,200,000 cables 
went out of the Department of State 
under my signature—and I saw only 
a tiny fraction of one percent before 
they were dispatched. I can recall 
only four or five of these cables 
which had to be called back and re- 
vised because the author missed the 
point of policy which the President 
and the Secretary of State expected 
us to follow. This small statistic illus- 
trates the remarkable professional 


competence of the Foreign Service. 

Diplomacy in a democracy is 
somewhat of a thankless profession 
because diplomats deal with that part 
of our public business which we our- 
selves cannot control. Some 140 
other governments are making their 
own decisions and we cannot expect 
them to agree with us on every occa- 
sion—hence a measure of disappoint- 
ment and frustration. 

When I visit the Department of 
State, I always pause before the 
bronze panel in the lobby which re- 
cords the names of those who have 
lost their lives in line of duty. Peace 
has its heroes and heroines. The gal- 
lantry of the Foreign Service in posts 
of danger and hardship is deeply 
moving if seldom recorded. Also, too, 
is the contribution of the wives who 
perform so nobly—often under the 
most difficult circumstances. 

I am glad that the Foreign Service 
now has a broad base throughout the 
country and that it has opened its 
doors to increasing numbers of those 
who would have been excluded a gen- 
eration ago. The result has been to 
give us what is, in my judgment, the 
most effective diplomatic service in 
the world. 

The Rogers Act was a major step 
in the creation of a professional serv- 
ice, but the process is a continuing 
one and there remains a good deal of 
unfinished business. The Service 
profits from what the poet called “di- 
vine discontent” and I am glad to see 
the vitality of the effort to serve even 
more effectively this beloved country 
and the cause of peace. 


WILLIAM P. ROGERS 


When the Congress merged the 
consular service and the diplomatic 
service and created the modern 
Foreign Service fifty years ago, its 
concern was quality. The Rogers Act 
stated that Foreign Service officers 
would be “subject to promotion on 
merit.” When I recall my associations 
with the Foreign Service I, too, think 
of quality. For high performance 
standards, determination and dedica- 
tion are the cornerstones of today’s 
modern Foreign Service. 

The support which the Foreign 
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Service gives, regardless of the ad- 
ministration in office, to furthering 
the foreign policy goals of this country 
is perhaps too little recognized pre- 
cisely because it has come to be so 
expected. During my four and a half 
years as Secretary, whether in Wash- 
ington or abroad, I learned to appre- 
ciate the quality of the professional 
support I received. This was as true 
of the junior officers who, I know, 
bore much of the burden for prepar- 
ing briefing materials as it was for 
the senior officers who were involved 
in formulation and execution of policy 
matters. 

The most vivid recollection one has 
of the Foreign Service is the dedica- 
tion and devotion of its officers to the 
public interest. This, I believe, is be- 
cause over the years the Foreign Serv- 
ice has developed a singular attrac- 
tion for young people of outstanding 
ability seeking challenge and oppor- 
tunity to serve. I have watched with 
pleasure as the Foreign Service has 
become more representative of our 
population as a whole. As the service 
has broadened its base it has also 
deepened its commitment to attract 
and retain the finest and most in- 
quisitive minds. 

On the SOth anniversary of the 
Rogers Act, I salute my former col- 
leagues in the Foreign Service who 
serve our nation with unexcelled ex- 
cellence and loyalty. 





reform for men- 
frustration 
for women 


By GLaDys ROGERS 


Ms. Rogers is currently Special As- 
sistant for Women’s Affairs. She re- 
ceived the Federal Woman’s Award 
in March for outstanding service in 
the Federal Government. She first en- 
tered Federal service in 1942 and 
was the first woman Foreign Service 
Inspector. 


The 1920’s spirit of reform pro- 
duced the Rogers Act for men of the 
Foreign Service and frustration for 
women who wanted to be in the 
Service. Having moved into factories 
and fields behind war-bound fathers, 
sons, husbands, and lovers, women’s 
libbers of the post-WWI era moved 
on into the voting booth. Then the 
loyal opposition, the culture and ulti- 
mately the depression caught up with 
them. Fresh from the victory of the 
19th Amendment they found them- 
selves resegregated into the kitchens 
and in growing numbers behind type- 
writers. 

Thousands of women in the foreign 
affairs community may wince today 
reading Warren Frederick Iichman’s 
references in Professional Diplomacy 
to “the large number of private sec- 
retaries who . . . entered the service.” 
Tichman was speaking of men of some 
means entering the elite but ill-paid 
diplomatic service after serving as 
secretaries to senior diplomatic 
officials. 

Being a secretary in the diplomatic 


service was a dream for women to 
aspire to, not an occupation reserved 
for them—and the typewriter was not 
the key character in the act. “Along 
with other vocations,” Ilchman points 
out, “the pre-eminently masculine 
calling of diplomacy was exposed 
after the war to the onslaught of 
the liberated and newly-enfranchised 
American woman.” The onslaught 
was easily repulsed. 

In 1921 one woman took the ex- 
amination, failing both the written and 
the oral. The following year three 
women made the attempt and one 
succeeded. There were no women in 
the Consular Service. FSO James 
Lamont’s excellent dissertation on 
The Passage, Implementation and 
Amendment of the Rogers Act of 
1924 notes, moreover, that the one 
successful female officer appears to 
have been admitted only through the 
direct intervention of President 
Harding. 

A second woman entered in 1925. 
When eight more women took 
the examination, mounting anxiety 
prompted a senior guardian of the 
Foreign Service to propose that “it 
would be a wise thing to refrain from 
taking any more women until we can 
form an idea of their usefulness from 
observation of those we have already 
taken in.” 


A Hundred Different Reasons Why 
Not... 


This thought did not reflect a pass- 
ing mood. Jim Lamont quotes a com- 
ment by Joseph Grew: “There are a 
hundred different reasons why women 
should not be sent to our missions 
abroad. In South America, for in- 
stance, a woman secretary of embassy 
or legation would be continually 
placed in embarrassing, if not precari- 
ous, positions, and it would be mani- 
festly unfair and inconsistent to send 
women only to our more desirable 
posts in Europe leaving the men to 
fill the undesirable ones.” 

The Foreign Service Personnel 
Board of that day considered two 
courses: routinely defeating women in 
the oral examination without hinting 
at the real reason for the action; or, 
alternatively, excluding women from 
the examinations or establishing a 


separate service for them. It is instruc- 
tive that Lamont ascribes the decision 
to override the Board’s suggestions to 
Secretary Charles E. Hughes’ political 
sense. 

Secretary Hughes, mindful of the 
feminist movement, insisted that 
women be admitted to the tests on 
the same basis as men. They were— 
and then were talked out of their 
objective in the orals. A Chief of 
Mission to which a woman was in fact 
assigned, wrote angrily that “the 
Government should realize its re- 
sponsibilities are to itself, rather than 
to any individuals, however well- 
qualified in their own way.” 

Nevertheless a third woman was 
appointed in 1927, two in 1929, and 
one in 1930. Luckily or not, accord- 
ing to one’s view at that time, only 
two of the six remained in 1931. Al- 
though an average of seventeen 
women continued to apply annually 
from 1931 to 1939 no woman was 
again successful until the Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1939, when six women 
from the Foreign Service of the De- 
partment of Commerce became 
Foreign Service officers. 

However, in 1933, a century and a 
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Too man who uses an Underwood 
Portable soon discovers that though 
he may dread to write, he likes to type- 


write. It is a real pleasure to see the 
words appear on paper almost as fast 
as you think them. Typewriting on 
the Underwood Portable is just a flow- 
ing, effortless, almost automatic record- 
ing of your thoughts in sharp, clear, 
legible form. 


An ad in the American Consular 
Bulletin, 1924. 
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Ambassador (Ret.) Frances E. Willis, 
who was presented the Foreign Serv- 
ice Cup on Foreign Service Day last 
November, held assignments as Act- 
ing Minister to Sweden and Ambas- 
sador to Switzerland, Norway and 
Ceylon during her distinguished 37- 
year career in the Foreign Service. 


half after the birth of the Republic, 
a woman envoy was appointed: Ruth 
Bryan Owen, Minister to Denmark. 
Twenty years later, the first woman 
Career Minister and later Career 
Ambasador, Frances E. Willis, be- 
came the first woman career officer 
to serve as Chief of Mission. 

In all, during the half century since 
the Rogers Act 14 women have 
headed diplomatic posts accredited 
to sovereign nations. Six of these have 
been career officers. 


The Decade of the Women 


Five of the 14 women chiefs of 
mission have served since the begin- 
ning of the 70’s—the period the Wall 
Street Journal has called the decade 
of the women. It is a decade that 
could not have been visualized at the 
time of the Rogers Act. 

At the turn of the decade Barbara 
Watson, Administrator of the Bureau 
of Security and Consular Affairs, had 
already been appointed the first 
woman to head a bureau. Last year 
Carol Laise, Career Minister, became 
the first woman Assistant Secretary 
of State. 

Today, Barbara White, Career 
Minister in USIA and Rockefeller 
Award recipient, is the first woman 
career officer to serve as Alternate 
U.S. Representative to the United 
Nations with rank of Ambassador. 
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Betty Crites Dillon is U.S. Repre- 
sentative to the International Civil 
Aviation Organization with the rank 
of Minister. 

At USIA Dorothy Dillon, class two 
Foreign Service Information Officer, 
became the first Area Director. 
Margita White is head of the Public 
Information Division. There are five 
women PAOs. 

Marjorie Belcher is the first woman 
Assistant Mission Director for AID. 

Women are DCM’s and political 
counselors. Women are Executive 
Directors of bureaus and counselors 
of administration. Women Consul 
Generals are still few in number but no 
longer a novelty. Women are sought 
for the Senior Seminar and the war 
colleges. Women serve on inspection 
teams. Women are beginning to enter 
the security occupation. 

The 1930’s annual average of 17 
women FSO examination applicants 
has grown to thousands. The Depart- 
ment’s near term goal of 25% women 
FSO applicants is close to accomplish- 
ment. The long term goal is 50%— 
a goal beyond the comprehension of 
the guardians of the Service at the 
time of the Rogers Act. 

Moreover, although only 31 
women Foreign Service officers have 
reached senior ranks, the Foreign 
Service all-told includes 2,000 at all 
ranks, in all parts of the world, and 
in all major occupations. 


Old Names—New Controversy 


Students of the Rogers Act, and 
its successor Foreign Service Act of 
1946, know the confusion of objec- 
tives, the reluctance and the backward 
glances that are part and parcel of 
great changes in the Foreign Service. 
Tensions of 50 years ago are some- 
times strangely mirrored in today’s 
efforts. Secretaries (diplomatic and 
male) were major participants in the 
Rogers Act reforms. Today secre- 
taries (office and female) demand 
a role in the reforms of the 70’s. 

The consular officers (all male) 
distrusted the claims to elitism of the 
diplomatic officers of the 20’s. Today 
women consular officers working their 
way up the same old pecking order 
again question the natural order of 
things. 


In a turnabout, wives who once 
played key roles in their husband’s 
advancement now take the FSO ex- 
amination and look to their own pro- 
fessional and economic futures. 

Shortly the Foreign Service history 
of the 70’s will be ripe for publica- 
tion. Indeed, Jean Joyce, a leader in 
the Ad Hoc Committee that started 
the foreign affairs agencies’ women’s 
movement of the 70’s, is already col- 
lecting material. The policies, regula- 
tions, statistics, complaints, news 
articles, and letters to the editor are 
accumulating. This time the women 
will merit more than a few passing 
references. Whatever is said about 
them, however much their fortunes 
may ebb and flow over the short term, 
the women who were footnotes in the 
Rogers Act days will be prime charac- 
ters in the Foreign Service histories 
of the next 50 years. 


WoMEN CHIEFS OF MISSION 


Ruth Bryan Owen 1933-37 
Minister Denmark 
Florence Jaffrey Harriman 1939-41 

Minister Norway 
Pearl Mesta 1949-53 
Minister Luxembourg 
Eugenia Moore Anderson 1949-53 
Ambassador Denmark 
1962-64 
Bulgaria 
1953-57 
Switzerland 
1957-61 
Norway 
1961-64 
Ceylon 
1953-56 


Minister 
Frances E. Willis 
Ambassador 


Ambassador 


Ambassador 

Clare Booth Luce 
Ambassador 

Katherine Elkus White 
Ambassador 

Margaret Joy Tibbets 
Ambassador 

Patricia Roberts Harris 
Ambassador 

Carol Laise 
Ambassador 

Eileen Donovan 
Ambassador 

Jean M. Wilkowski 
Ambassador 

Ruth L. Farkas 
Ambassador 

Nancy Rawls 
Ambassador 


Italy 
1964-68 
Denmark 
1964-69 
Norway 
1965-67 
Luxembourg 


Luxembourg 
1974- 
Togo 





slow boat ’24: 
fast jet '74 


By WARREN P. NIXON 


Mr. Nixon is a Transportation Spe- 
cialist in the Supply and Transporta- 
tion Division, Office of Operations. 


Changes in the way travel has been 
performed in the Foreign Service 
since the Rogers Act have paralleled 
changes in the transportation industry 
itself during the past fifty years. 

For most Foreign Service officers 
of the twenties and thirties, travel to 
their assignments involved travel by 
train or ship, or both. Transfers were 
less frequent than today, but travel, 
when it did occur, generally took 
weeks instead of days. 

It wasn’t until 1937 with the intro- 
duction of the Martin 130 Flying 
Boat that the first transpacific air pas- 
senger service was begun, and two 
years later with the introduction of 
the Boeing 314 that transatlantic air 
passenger service commenced. 

What this means in brief is that 
transoceanic travel 50 years ago gen- 
erally took almost 10 times as long 
as it does today, with many of the 
major advances in speed and effi- 
ciency coming within the last 25 
years with the introduction and im- 
provement of jet aircraft for use in 
Passenger service. 

For those of us who might be in- 
clined to look back on the twenties 
and thirties with some nostalgia, and 
who are convinced that the era of the 
steamship and train marked a freer 
and less stringent style of travel, it 
may be useful to point out some of 
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the drawbacks to travel in those 
times and some of the economies 
that were practiced—at least as far 
as reimbursement for expenses was 
concerned. 

The following example from one 
of the early regulation booklets may 
set the style—it is the standard state- 
ment that had to be filed with early 
travel vouchers: 

“I hereby certify that the above 
statement is correct and true; that 
drinking water has not been charged 
for in the statement except when it 
was not furnished gratis or when that 
furnished free was not safe to drink; 
that the charges for laundry cover 
only clothing soiled and laundered 
during the journey... .” 

Similarly, while many of us, who 
are not prone to seasickness, would 
perhaps consider the necessity for 
travel by ship as a fortuitous circum- 
stance and ship travel itself as a lux- 
urious mode of travel, the luxury that 
was available was at least tempered 
for early travelers by the following 
regulation: 

“When steamer chairs are not fur- 
nished gratis, and the officer or clerk 
rents the same, charges will be al- 
lowed for the amount actually paid 
for one chair for each member of the 
family over 15 years of age.” 

To avoid any lingering impression 
that the U.S. Government was par- 
ticularly open-handed in paying for 
travel expenses fifty years ago, we 
might cite one more example from 
the early regulation: 

“On American railways, tips to 
porters on parlor cars shall not ex- 
ceed 25 cents for each journey of 18 
hours or less. 

Perhaps more ‘to the point, we 
should note that it was only on trans- 
fer travel at the beginning of the 
modern Foreign Service that the Gov- 
ernment paid the travel expenses of 
the employee and his family, and 
even then there were restrictions. One 
regulation noted that consular assist- 
ants and interpreters who had not 
been in the service for four years 
were not entitled to charge against 
the Government family expenses. 

Statutory authorizations for travel 
on home leave, R & R travel, medical 
travel, educational travel, and emer- 


gency visitation travel have all taken 
place since the Rogers Act, and some 
of these travel benefits are compara- 
tively recent. Thus, while modes of 
travel have changed considerably, for 
better or worse according to personal 
preference, the over-all trend in travel 
benefits for Foreign Service employ- 
ees and their families has showed 
continued progress. 

A look back into the early days of 
travel in the Foreign Service gives us 
at least a brief impression of what 
prices were like in those days and 
what unusual means of conveyance 
were sometimes employed. One in- 
struction from 1926 dealing with 
steamship travel noted that the Gov- 
ernment Transportation Request 
should be filled out to read, “One $2 
room or next higher available Ist 
Cl.” Another notice from that same 
year involved obtaining receipts for 
special transportation, such as, “one 
horse and buggy,” “two horses and 
wagon,” “with driver,” etc. 

One travel voucher from this pe- 
riod showed a charge for the equiv- 
alent of 39 cents in local currency for 
the use of a rickshaw, with 34 cents 
for laundry on the same expense 
account. 

Foreign Service travelers have 
sometimes applied ingenuity in han- 
dling their own unusual travel situa- 
tions. One consul assigned to Cuidad 
Juarez in 1932 had a license plate 
for his car made which was 13” x 5” 
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PARK AVENUE HOTEL 
New York 
FAMOUS FOR A GENERATION | 


Big Rooms, Lofty Ceilings, Spacious 
Lounge, Service Redolent of the 
Old Regime—Courtesy, Thoughtful- 
ness, Hospitality—An Environment 
Where You Will Feel at Home. ; 


Pennsylvania Terminals — Fourth | 
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(Subway at Door) 
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with a reproduction of the United 
State Seal and “American Consular 
Service” lettered on a blue back- 
ground. He noted that this greatly fa- 
cilitated border crossings. 

Air travel in the 30’s, if it didn’t 
call for ingenuity, at least required a 
certain amount of hardiness and per- 
severance. In those days the pilot 
presented each passenger a travel kit 
consisting of chewing gun to relieve 
the effects of cabin pressure on the 
ears, a wad of cotton to muffle the 
noise of the engines, and an ampule 
of ammonia for air sickness. 

World War II brought its measure 
of hazards and special problems for 
Foreign Service travelers. Apart from 
the very tangible risks of ship travel 
because of the threat of submarine 
attack, there was the overall problem 
of finding space at all, given the pri- 
ority for military cargo and the 
movement of military personnel. 

One secretary who traveled from 
Washington to a post in the Middle 
East during 1942 described her jour- 
ney in a letter to a friend in the 
Transportation Division. The travel 
was mostly by military plane, with 
bucket seats, few extra provisions for 
passengers, and less heat. To avoid 
hostilities and because of the limited 
range of the type of plane used, the 
route employed was through South 
America, across the Mid-Atlantic to 
Africa, and then through the former 
French colonies of central Africa on 
to destination. It was a journey 
which, because of mechanical diffi- 
culties, change of planes, and travel 
on a space available basis, took the 
better part of three weeks. 

After World War II and the pas- 
sage of the Foreign Service Act of 
1946, most of the framework for 
travel in the Foreign Service was 
established along lines that are famil- 
iar today. The major change that oc- 
curred at that time consisted pri- 
marily of the number of travelers 
going abroad for the Foreign Service 
and other branches of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment. During the 50’s and the 
early 60’s the main trend was in- 
creased speed and increased volume. 

As jet aircraft became the most 
common mode of travel for members 
of the Foreign Service, transit time 
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I. has been the continuous policy of 
the Hupmobile factories to build a 
motor car which would be capable of 
hard, consistent service over a long 
period of years. Over 200,000 Hup- 
mobiles have been manufactured with 
this ideal in mind, and in actual use, 
have proven that the purpose of the 
makers has been realized in the car 


itself. 


Hupmobile 


HUPP MOTOR CAR CORPORATION 
Detroit. Michigan. U.S.A. 


Cable Address: 


even in comparison with propeller- 


driven aircraft was cut in half and 
“jet lag” became part of our vocabu- 
lary (and was also taken account of 
in our regulations). With the coming 
of the jet, most of our Foreign Serv- 
ice posts, no matter how far away, 
became accessible within one or two 
days, and together with comparable 
improvements in communications, 
put posts in much closer touch with 
Washington. 

This month more Foreign Service 


“Hupp” Detroit 


personnel and their families will 
travel than traveled in the entire year 
in 1924. The past fifty years have 
been times of great growth for the 
Foreign Service and times of monu- 
mental change for the travel industry. 
While it is generally risky to make 
predictions about the future, it is hard 
to believe that the next fifty years 
will provide the same amount and 
pace of change that we have experi- 
enced in travel in the Foreign Service 
since 1924. 





state and 
technology 


By MICHAEL J. MERCURIO 


FSO Mercurio is Chief of the 
User’s Support Staff, Information 
Systems Office. He joined the Foreign 
Service in 1964. 


Technology? Change the Foreign 
Service? Never! Just as stylized as a 
diplomatic note and as predictable 
as protocol, the stately Foreign Serv- 
ice officer continues to peruse the 
local press, make calls at the Foreign 
Ministry, critique the canapes at 
this year’s National Day celebrations, 
and put together his daily cable. That 
cable is of course sent only to “The 
Secretary of State” and signed only 
by the Ambassador. 

The important changes brought by 
technology since 1924 have surely 
been a nuisance. No longer do Ameri- 
can flag carriers leisurely float one to 
Europe—First Class, of course. No 
longer do well-managed agrarian 
economies throughout the colonial 
world provide the setting and foreign 
exchange for an idyllic life style. 

These feelings must strike a famil- 
iar chord with any Foreign Service 
officer who glances at the title of this 
article. There are surely very few 
professions that have changed as 
little as ours has in the last 50 years. 

We gather information by reading 
and talking to people, analyzing that 
information and reporting it to the 
Department. On occasion we make 
recommendations, which the Depart- 
ment rarely follows. On occasion we 
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try to influence the host government, 
usually with no success. 

Is this the whole story? Not really. 
The overall environment in which we 
operate bears little resemblance to 
that of 1924. Then, isolationist senti- 
ment was at high tide. The United 
States had just rejected membership 
in the League of Nations. Diplomac 
was something once again to be left 
to the European powers. The busi- 
ness of the country was business, and 
the Department of State had a total 
of 600 employees. 

Today in almost every capital our 
Embassy is the most visible, the most 
influential. There are significant U.S. 
Government and private interests in 
every corner of the world. In today’s 
global village a pin drops anywhere 
in the world and a State Department 
desk officer has a cable on it in the 
morning. 

As the Foreign Service of the 
United States Government we repre- 
sent perhaps two dozen agencies with 
significant interests in foreign affairs. 
Personnel from as many as 20 dif- 
ferent agencies may be present at a 
first-class Embassy. News of inter- 
national events dominates domestic 
media. 

The expertise required of the For- 
eign Service is far more diverse today 
than in 1924. The position of the 
generalist has been only slowly 
eroded, but the requirement for sub- 
stantial specialized knowledge in a 
variety of technical fields has clearly 
been established. Foreign Service 
officers have become nuclear weapons 
experts, computer systems analysts, 
econometricians, experts in interna- 
tional monetary affairs, and geologi- 
cal attachés. Very few decisions of 
any importance are made without ex- 
tensive consultation with technical 
experts and representatives of other 
agencies. We have got to be able to 
communicate easily with specialists 
in a wide variety of fields. 

The constraints on decisionmaking 
have been drastically altered by our 
technological environment. Situations 
develop more rapidly, information 
spreads at practically the speed of 
light, and the consequences of an in- 
correct decision have become, in some 
instances, unthinkable. 


We can no longer delay decisions 
or actions for any length of time, by 
claiming a need for further instruc- 
tions or information. Everyone ex- 
pects that we, the most technologi- 
cally advanced society, will have the 
necessary data at our fingertips. 

In the area of administrative sup- 
port it is not difficult to find the 
indelible imprint of technology (read 
Xerox). Finance, payroll, and per- 
sonnel data have been automated and 
will shortly be integrated so that per- 
tinent information on each Depart- 
ment employee is stored in one place 
and one place only in the Depart- 
ment’s computer. Records can then 
be easily maintained to provide a 
reliable data bank to meet the per- 
sonnel management and _ support 
needs of the service, both here and 
abroad. This is just the first step in 
the developmentof AIMS, Automated 
Information Management System, 
which will provide data to managers 
at all levels. 

We have a document system which, 
when completely utilized, will enable 
the Department to reduce one of our 
most staggering problems—paper 
strangulation. Not only will it elimi- 
nate the need to maintain volumin- 
ous hard-copy files, but it will insure 
that the appropriate substantive areas 
will have access to all the documents 
they need and only those documents 
they need. 

The problem of getting the correct 
information to the right people has 
always been a problem. In _ his 
memoirs, George Kennan describes 
his extensive negotiations to obtain 
bases in the Azores during World 
War II. After weeks of conducting 
these delicate talks and after ex- 
changing dozens of cables with the 
Department, Mr. Kennan was amazed 
to see many of the relevant com- 
munications and documents for the 
first time when they were published 
in the Foreign Relations Volumes in 
1964 

Further, the acting Secretary of 
State would be so uninformed that 
he would pose the following ques- 
tion: 

“By the way, [Doc Harrison Free- 
mand Mathews, Head of the Euro- 
pean Division], the Portuguese Am- 
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bassador was just in to see me. He 
thanked me for some damn guaran- 
tee [Sovereignty of Portuguese posses- 
sions], and said that he always knew 
we would want facilities in the 
Azores. Now what in the name of hell 
did he mean by that?” 

Consular work has been assisted 
by the automated visa and passport 
namecheck systems. No longer does 
it profit a visa applicant to move 
quickly from one post to the next 
seeking a sympathetic or naive con- 
sular officer. Now the record of past 
refusals is immediately available. 

Computer-based data files will be 
increasingly important in assisting the 
Foreign Service in coping with the 
constant increase in consular work- 
load in the face of Balpa-type per- 
sonnel reductions. Automated data 
bases will not get your American 
citizen out of the local jail, but using 
these data bases for routine tasks 
might give you more time for the 
citizen’s problems. 

Several inventory and ordering 
systems are already automated, and 
more will be. Keeping essential sup- 
plies available is a minor detail until 
the typewriter grinds to a halt be- 
cause you can’t find the ribbon you 
need in the local suk. Locating spare 
parts for air-conditioners at a tropi- 
cal post may be the crisis of the year 
—it will be for the GSO if he is un- 
able to get the Ambasador’s fixed. 

In the general area of administra- 
tive support, technical advances in 
office equipment have been striking. 
When the Foreign Service was 
founded in 1924, our entire annual 
budget for all “office equipment, 
furniture, furnishings, equipment, 
typewriters, office machines and de- 
vices and miscellaneous equipment” 
totaled $14,500. Quill pens appar- 
ently came cheap in those days. That 
amount would buy one modern copy- 
ing machine. 

With today’s automated typewrit- 
ers, even an FSO, if called upon, can 
produce a clean draft. The output of 
a trained secretary is usually doubled. 
The capabilities of office copying ma- 
chines to disseminate information are 
so great as to threaten the very exist- 
ence of certain repressive govern- 
ments. Doing without them would 
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certainly do great violence to the 
efficiency of most Department of 
State offices. 

We have also come upon the 
little-known fact that ball bearings on 
file cabinet drawers did not become 
common in State Department offices 
until 1927. The strain and friction 
encountered in moving paper in and 
out of these file cabinets may have 
approached the difficulty a contem- 
porary officer faces in clearing a 
routine cable. 

Decisionmaking is based largely on 
the quality of information flowing to 
the managers. In the past, data han- 
died by the Foreign Service was col- 
lected and processed primarily to 
meet reporting requirements. Timely, 
accurate statistics were difficult to 
come by and quantitative analysis 
techniques were difficult to apply. 

With the capability of modern 
computer systems we have a whole 
new ballgame. Offices throughout the 
Department are now beginning to 
realize that the wealth of data they 
have assiduously collected can be 
processed to produce not only reports 
but can indeed be used in Manage- 
ment Information Systems. The size 
of the bureaucracies and the com- 
plexity of events we deal with can be 
managed only by utilizing modern 
data-handling techniques. 

By and large, information systems 
developed in the Department are 
neither directly policy related nor 
strictly administrative. Instead, they 
are supportive in nature. The last 
three years have seen a dramatic in- 


crease in these supportive systems. 
Examples are: 

—tThe Personnel Model—designed 
to predict staffing requirements for 
ten years into the future 

—The Medical System for taking 
and analyzing patient medical his- 
tories 

—The U.S. Government foreign af- 
fairs research plan and project in- 
ventory 


—The Public Affairs key contact 
monitoring system and automated 
mailing lists 

—A system operated by EUR/ 
SOV to track U.S.-U.S.S.R. scientific 
and technical exchanges 


—A system to assist the Selection 
Boards with the mechanical aspects 
of compiling rank order lists 

It will no doubt be comforting for 
most to hear that computers are not 
currently being used to make foreign 
policy decisions and probably never 
will be. No one yet knows how to 
define the parameters and quantify 
the unquantifiable, so that a computer 
can really go to work on the most 
complex foreign policy issues. 


However, use of the computer as 
an aid in the development of policy 
positions is feasible, and such use 
will surely increase rapidly over the 
next 50 years. Just during the last 
decade Computerniks have made 
great strides in demonstrating the 
capabilities of computers for handling 
support functions. The next 50 years 
should be most interesting for all of 
us. 





bex predated 
rogers act 


By ELAINE D. SMITH 


Ms. Smith is a Deputy Examiner with 
the Board of Examiners for the For- 
eign Service. She joined the Foreign 
Service in 1947 and has served in 
Brussels, Tehran, Wellington, Ankara, 
and Istanbul. 


These days a casual visitor to the 
offices of the Board of Examiners for 
the Foreign Service (BEX) might be 
surprised to find many darkened of- 
fices and unmanned desks. Why? 
BEX traveling panels are giving oral 
examinations to FSO and FSIO candi- 
dates who passed the December 1973 
written examination. The current 
“oral examination cycle” began in 
January and will continue in high 
gear into July with BEX panels ex- 
amining in selected U.S. cities as well 
as Washington. 

Thus, the fundamental career prin- 
ciple of the Rogers Act, that the ma- 
jority of career officers are to be 
selected on the basis of a highly com- 
petitive entrance examination and ap- 

inted at the bottom of the service, 

as stood the test of time and is still 
being implemented. 

From time to time, when it was 
believed that the need for expanded 
U.S. representation abroad could not 
be met with requisite speed from 
within the existing Foreign Service 
organizational framework, special 
programs, such as Wristonization in 
1954, broadened the provisions for 


lateral entry at middle and upper 
grades so that qualified officers could 
be incorporated into the career serv- 
ice. In all examinations, the character 
and intellectual attainments of candi- 
dates remain the controlling consid- 
erations. 

The nature of Foreign Service work 
and responsibilities make painstaking 
selection a critical necessity. BEX 
considers its responsibilities awesome 
and discharges them with extreme 
care. 


The Early Days 


BEX predated the Rogers Act by 
almost twenty years. In 1905 an Ex- 
ecutive Order issued by President 
Roosevelt was an early attempt to 
introduce a merit system for the Dip- 
lomatic Service. The order stated that 
diplomatic secretaries would be ap- 
pointed “after examination” and an 
implementing Departmental order set 
up an “examining board” to deter- 
mine the qualifications of candidates. 
This board’s operations were extended 
to the Consular Service in 1906. It 
was not until the Foreign Service Act 
of 1946 that BEX was given a statu- 
tory basis (Article 212) as the organ 
to conduct and supervise examina- 
tions for admission to the Foreign 
Service. 

Comments on the oral examination 
by the first Chairman of BEX in 
1905, Assistant Secretary of State F. 
M. Huntington Wilson, indicate that 
many aspects of the 1974 BEX pre- 
cepts for the oral examination have a 
long tradition: 

“At the oral examination, which 
we regarded as much more important 
than the written one, each member of 
the board had a printed sheet on 
which he would jot down his rating 
of each candidate opposite each item 
in the long list of qualities we were 
endeavoring to appraise. Many hypo- 
thetical questions were asked, de- 
signed to evoke replies that would be 
self-revealing, both in substance and 
the manner of the answers. Usually 
candidates were examined three at a 
time because comparison facilitated 
judgment. After each lot the mem- 
bers of the board would compare 
notes and, after discussion, agree on 
the marks to be given. Later we 


would meet all the candidates to- 
gether in another room and chat with 
them informally, in order to see how 
they appeared when at ease, with no 
possibility of ‘stage fright’. After this 
the final marks were set down and the 
names of the successful were placed 
on the eligible list.” 

The Rogers Act of 1924 was the 
culmination of efforts extending over 
three decades to take the Foreign 
Service out of politics and to establish 
it as a permanent career with merit 
alone to serve as the basis for ap- 
pointment and promotion. 

When the Rogers Act went into 
effect there were 633 Foreign Service 
officers (511 Consular Service and 
122 Diplomatic Service). The desig- 
nation “Foreign Service officer” was 
used first in this Act and denoted 
permanent officers below the rank of 
Minister. 

The Rogers Act, according to re- 
ports at the time, brought about a 
marked rise in morale and efficiency 
and stimulated an interest in the For- 
eign Service as a career, illustrated 
by a “major increase” in the number 
of candidates for the 1925 examina- 
tion—all 172 of them! 

The examination process continued 
to be rigidly selective and a compe- 
tent and effective organization devel- 
oped, well suited to deal with the 
conduct of foreign policy. 

The depression of the 1930’s had 
adverse effects on the Foreign Service, 
which became seriously undermanned 
because no examinations were held 
from 1932 to 1935 (FSO corps of 
762, July 1932 decreased to 688 by 
December 1934). The number of 
candidates for the examination varied 
but in a given year such as 1936, 727 
took the written, 105 passed and 33 
candidates were declared eligible for 
appointment. In 1939 the FSO corps 
stood at 723. 


Meeting Postwar Needs for 
Expanded Service 


During and after World War II, in 
addition to the regular examination 
with appointment as a junior FSO, 
provision et mga to admit new offi- 
cers into middle and upper grades on 
the basis of service and experience. 
The prime aim was to gain the serv- 
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From “Career of a Diplomat,” by M. C. Perts 


ices of specialists in all fields, Gov- 
ernment and outside, to serve for 
temporary periods. 

The idea of an interchange of For- 
eign Service and Departmental per- 
sonnel through increased lateral entry 
appointments into the Foreign Serv- 
ice Reserve was gaining support as 
an instrument for meeting postwar 
needs of a greatly expanded Foreign 
Service. However, this expansion was 
just beginning to be felt when it was 
temporarily halted in the early 1950’s 
by a reduction-in-force program. 

From 1952 to 1954 no FSO-6 
(then the bottom entry grade) ap- 
pointments were made, although 206 
persons were on the Register as a 
result of the September 1952 and 
1953 examinations. From 1946 to 
1954 only 355 FSO-6 officers had 
entered the service and in 1954 the 
strength of the entire corps as com- 
pared with 1946 had decreased from 
1427 to 1285. 

In 1955 an intensive recruitment 
program for junior officers began and 
in 1956, 8,300 took the written ex- 
amination as compared to 750 in 
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1954. By 1957 there were 679 junior 
Officers on the rolls. In June 1955 a 
one-day examination replaced the 


former 3%2-day examination, the 
number of exam sites increased from 
16 to 65, and oral examinations were 
conducted in 23 cities at home and 
five sites abroad. The one-day exami- 
nation did not mean a lowering of 
standards but a widening of the field 
of choice through the application of 
scientific testing techniques. 

During this same period, lateral 
entry under the Wriston Program 
swelled the ranks of the career serv- 
ice. Between 1954 and 1957, 1,525 
persons were integrated as FSO’s, an 
80 percent increase of the corps. As 
of December 31, 1957, the total 
strength of the FSO corps was 3,436. 

Peaks and valleys continued as far 
as the entrance examination was con- 
cerned. Lack of adequate appropria- 
tions to cover costs and a policy of 
personnel reduction resulted in no 
Foreign Service written examinations 
being held in either 1958 or 1968. 
As of December 31, 1973, FSO 
strength was 3,302. 


December 1973 Examination 


The December 1973 FSO written 
examination was redesigned to in- 
clude Functional Field Examination 
Option as a new section to test func- 
tional knowledge and skills and to 
serve as a positive recruiting instru- 
ment (political, economic/commer- 
cial, consular, administrative, and in- 
formation/cultural ). 

Prior to the examination, a vigor- 
ous recruiting program was carried on 
by FSO recruiters at U.S. colleges and 
universities emphasizing the need for 
Officers with training in economics, 
business, and public administration, 
in addition to the more traditional 
fields of political science, history and 
international affairs. There is now a 
BEX recruiting liaison with more 
than 400 U.S. colleges and universi- 
ties. 

Almost 14,000 persons took the 
written examination—31 percent 
more than in 1972; 43 percent more 
opted for the economic/commercial 
function than in the previous year. 


Continuing Goal—A More 
Representative Corps 


Occasional taunts at the present 
FSO corps characterize it as an elite 
group of Ivy League cookie pushers. 
Since the passage of the Rogers Act, 
the composition of the FSO corps has 
changed and today it consists of 
women and men whose origins, back- 
ground and experiences are more rep- 
resentative of the entire country. 
FSO’s hail from all 50 states and 
many have helped to finance their 
education by working in unskilled 
jobs. Ivy League college degrees ac- 
count for less than 20 percent of the 
corps, with many such officers having 
that association only on a post-grad- 
uate basis. 

During the past few years, the De- 
partment has systematically reviewed 
and updated policies to improve 
career opportunities for women and 
minorities. The composition of candi- 
dates taking the 1973 written exami- 
nation reflects these policies. 

Civil Service regulations prohibit 
the requesting of minority information 
on examination applicants, but a 
rough visual estimate of the number 
of Blacks, Orientals, Spanish-Ameri- 
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cans and Indians taking the examina- 
tion in December 1973 indicated that 
about 65 percent more participated 
than in 1972. This still represents 
only about 4.5 percent of the total 
number taking the examination—not 
good enough, but considerable prog- 
ress. 

The percentage of women taking 
the written examination over the 
years has increased and 30 percent of 
the candidates in December 1973 
were women. At present women offi- 
cers constitute only about 7 percent 
of the corps or 240 persons, but about 
15 percent of entering junior officers 
are women. The entrance require- 
ments for women have indeed under- 
gone a thorough-going change. The 
official Foreign Service booklet of 
January 1947, the first year after the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946, con- 
sidered “progressive,” stated: “It is 
not the policy to act favorably on ap- 
plications for any type of Foreign 
Service appointment from spouses of 
officers or employees of the Foreign 
Service or from married women or 
women with dependents.” 


Keeping A breast of the Times 


During the past few years, various 
aspects of the recruitment and ex- 
amination process have been stream- 
lined and modified with the aim of 
bringing basic legislation in line with 
the existing needs of the service. 

For example, the Amendments Act 
of 1960 to the 1946 Act gave the 
Department discretionary authority 
to appoint candidates directly to Class 
7 if they meet the requirements of 
special skills and experience. Marital 
status is not a consideration, provided 
worldwide availability is accepted. 
Knowledge of a foreign language as a 
condition of initial employment is no 
longer required for entrance (as of 
September 1963). 

In March and December 1963, for 
the first time, the BEX examinations 
were also used for candidates for 
USIA, and USIA officers joined BEX 
in management and examining posi- 
tions. 

Precepts are constantly reviewed 
and modified in the light of relevant 
experience. The written examination 
is currently being developed by the 


Educational Testing Service of Prince- 
ton, N.J., in coordination with FSO- 
FSIO Job Analysis Committees and 
the relevance of the questions to the 
type of Foreign Service officer being 
sought is constantly reviewed and 
emphasized. 

Qualities that the BEX is looking 
for in a Foreign Service officer have 
not changed from what these original 
panels were seeking. The striking 
change has been in the functions they 
must be able to perform. Certainly 
the FSO of the present and future 
must be prepared to engage in many 
functions other than traditional diplo- 
macy. Every effort is made to publi- 
cize the fact that the Foreign Service 
is Open to all citizens on the basis of 
equality of opportunity without re- 
gard to race, religion, sex or economic 
circumstances. 

Any Deputy Examiner can attest to 
the fact that Foreign Service candi- 
dates appearing at oral examinations 
are indeed fine representatives of the 
United States in terms of both charac- 
ter and ability. The rigorous and diffi- 
cult job of selecting those the panels 
consider the most competitive—that 
is, the most excellent from among the 
very good—is an awesome task. 
Were it not for budgetary limitations, 
a far larger number than the annual 
150-200 would be recommended for 
further consideration as candidates 
for the Foreign Service. 

A tour as a Deputy Examiner is a 
constant reminder that the youth of 
America are interested in Govern- 
ment service and the opportunity to 
serve their country abroad. 

Experience on a panel makes one 
conclude that the future of the For- 
eign Service is in good hands. The 
examination process has undergone 
streamlining and needed modification 
to keep abreast of the times without 
sacrificing quality in selection. 

The full Board of Examiners for 
the Foreign Service includes in its 
membership not only officials of the 
Department of State and the U.S. In- 
formation Agency, but as well mem- 
bers from the Department of Com- 
merce, the Department of Labor, the 
Agency for International Develop- 
ment and the U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission. 


chiefs of mission 
june 30, 1974 


AFGHANISTAN (Kabul) 
Ambassador Theodore L. Eliot, Jr. 


ARGENTINA (Buenos Aires) 
Ambassador Robert C. Hill 


AUSTRALIA (Canberra) 
Ambassador Marshall Green 


AUSTRIA (Vienna) 
Ambassador John P. Humes 


BAHAMAS, COMMONWEALTH OF THE 
(Nassau) 

Ambassador Seymour Weiss 

BAHRAIN, STATE OF (Manama) 

Ambassador Joseph W. Twinam 

BANGLADESH, PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF 
(Dacca) 

Ambassador Davis Eugene Boster 

BARBADOS (Bridgetown) 

Ambassador Eileen R. Donovan 

BELGIUM (Brussels) 

Ambassador Leonard Kimball 
Firestone 

BoLivia (La Paz) 


Ambassador William Perry Stedman, 
Jr. 


BOTSWANA, REPUBLIC OF (Gaborone) 
Ambassador David B. Bolen 

BRAZIL (Brasilia) 

Ambassador John Hugh Crimmins 


BULGARIA (Sofia) 
Ambassador Martin F. Herz 


BURMA, SOCIALIST RUPUBLIC OF THE 
UNION OF (Rangoon) 
Ambassador David L. Osborn 


BURUNDI, REPUBLIC OF (Bujumbura) 
Ambassador David E. Mark 


CAMEROON, UNITED REPUBLIC OF 
(Yaoundé) 
Ambassador C. Robert Moore 


CANADA (Ottawa) 

Ambassador William J. Porter 

CENTRAL AFRICAN REPUBLIC 
(Bangui) 

Ambassador William N. Dale 

CHAD, REPUBLIC OF (N’Djamena) 

Ambassador Edward W. Mulcahy 
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CHILE (Santiago) 
Ambassador David H. Popper 


CHINA, REPUBLIC OF (Taipei) 
Ambassador Leonard Unger 


COLOMBIA (Bogota) 
Ambassador Viron P. Vaky 


Costa Rica (San Jose) 
Ambassador Stanton D. Anderson* 


Cyprus, REPUBLIC OF (Nicosia) 
Ambassador Rodger P. Davies 


CZECHOSLOVAK SOCIALIST REPUBLIC 
(Prague) 

Ambassador Albert W. Sherer, Jr. 

DAHOMEY, REPUBLIC OF (Cotonou) 

Ambassador James B. Engle* 


DENMARK (Copenhagen) 
Ambassador Philip K. Crowe 


DoMINICAN REPUBLIC 
(Santo Domingo) 
Ambassador Robert A. Hurwitch 


Ecuapbor (Quito) 
Ambassador Robert C. Brewster 


EcypT, ARAB REPUBLIC OF (Cairo) 
Ambassador Hermann F. Eilts 


EL SALVADOR (San Salvador) 
Ambassador James F. Campbell 


EQUATORIAL GUINEA, REPUBLIC OF 
(Malabo) 
Ambassador C. Robert Moore 
Etuiopia (Addis Ababa) 
Chargé d’Affaires, a.i., 
Parker D. Wyman 
Fiji (Suva) 
Ambassador Armistead I. Selden, Jr. 
FINLAND (Helsinki) 
Ambassador V. John Krehbiel 
FRANCE (Paris) 
Ambassador John N. Irwin, II 
GABONESE REPUBLIC (Libreville) 
Ambassador John A. McKesson 3d 
GAMBIA, REPUBLIC OF THE (Banjul) 
Ambassador O. Rudolph Aggrey 
GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 
(Bonn) 
Ambassador Martin J. Hillenbrand 
GHANA, REPUBLIC OF (Accra) 
Ambassador Fred L. Hadsel 
GREECE (Athens) 
Ambassador Henry J. Tasca 


* Nominated by President. 
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GUATEMALA (Guatemala) 
Ambassador Francis E. Meloy, Jr. 


GUINEA, REPUBLIC OF (Conakry) 
Ambassador Terence A. Todman 


GUYANA, REPUBLIC OF (Georgetown) 
Ambassador Max V. Krebs 

Haiti (Port-au-Prince) 
Ambassador Heyward Isham 
Honpburas (Tegucigalpa) 
Ambassador Phillip V. Sanchez 
HunGArY (Budapest) 

Ambassador Richard F. Pedersen 
ICELAND (Reykjavik) 

Ambassador Frederick Irving 

InpDIA (New Delhi) 

Ambassador Daniel P. Moynihan 
INDONESIA, REPUBLIC OF (Jakarta) 
Ambassador David D. Newsom 
IRAN (Tehran) 

Ambassador Richard Helms 
IRELAND (Dublin) 

Ambassador John D. J. Moore 


ISRAEL (Tel Aviv) 
Ambassador Kenneth B. Keating 


ITALY (Rome) 

Ambassador John A. Volpe 

Ivory Coast, REPUBLIC OF (Abidjan) 
Ambassador Robert S. Smith 
JAMAICA (Kingston) 

Ambassador Sumner Gerard 

JAPAN (Tokyo) 

Ambassador James D. Hodgson 
JORDAN, HASHEMITE KINGDOM OF 


(Amman) 
Ambassador Thomas R. Pickering 


KENYA, REPUBLIC OF (Nairobi) 
Ambassador Anthony D. Marshall 


KHMER REPUBLIC (Phnom Penh) 
Ambassador John Gunther Dean 


KorEA, REPUBLIC OF (Seoul) 
Ambassador Philip C. Habib 
Kuwalt, STATE OF (Kuwait) 
Ambassador William A. Stoltzfus, Jr. 


Laos, KINGDOM OF (Vientiane) 
Ambassador Charles S. Whitehouse 


LEBANON, REPUBLIC OF (Beirut) 
Ambassador G. McMurtrie Godley 


LESOTHO, KINGDOM OF (Maseru) 
Ambassador David B. Bolen 


LiBERIA (Monrovia) 
Ambassador Melvin L. Manfull 


LIBYAN ARAB REPUBLIC (Tripoli) 
Chargé d’Affaires, a.i., 

Robert A. Stein 
LUXEMBOURG (Luxembourg) 
Ambassador Ruth Lewis Farkas 


MALAGasy REPUBLIC (Tananarive) 
Ambassador Joseph A. Mendenhall 
MALAWI, REPUBLIC OF 
(Blantyre/Zomba) 
Ambassador Robert A. Stevenson 
Ma taysia (Kuala Lumpur) 
Ambassador Francis T. Underhill, Jr. 
MALDIVES, REPUBLIC OF (Malé) 
Ambassador Christopher Van Hollen 
MALI, REPUBLIC OF (Bamako) 
Ambassador Ralph J. McGuire 
MALTA (Valletta) 
Ambassador Robert P. Smith* 
MAURITANIA, ISLAMIC REPUBLIC OF 
(Nouakchott) 
Ambassador Richard W. Murphy 
Mauritius (Port Louis) 
Ambassador Philip W. Manhard 
Mexico (Mexico) 
Ambassador Joseph J. Jova 


Morocco, KINGDOM OF (Rabat) 
Ambassador Robert G. Neumann 
NAURU, REPUBLIC OF (Yaren) 
Ambassador Marshall Green 
NEPAL, KINGDOM OF (Kathmandu) 
Ambassador William I. Cargo 
NETHERLANDS, KINGDOM OF THE 
(The Hague) 
Ambassador Kingdon Gould, Jr. 
NEw ZEALAND (Wellington) 
Ambassador Armistead I. Selden, Jr. 
NICARAGUA (Managua) 
Ambassador Turner B. Shelton 
NIGER (Niamey) 
Ambassador L. Douglas Heck 


NIGERIA, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 


(Lagos ) 
Ambassador John E. Reinhardt 


Norway (Oslo) 
Ambassador Thomas R. Byrne 


OMAN, SULTANATE OF (Muscat) 
Ambassador William D. Wolle 


—continued 
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PAKISTAN (Islamabad ) 
Ambassador Henry A. Byroade 


PANAMA (Panama) 
Ambassador William J. Jorden 


ParaGuay (Asuncion) 
Ambassador George W. Landau 


Peru (Lima) 
Ambassador Robert W. Dean 


PHILIPPINES (Manila) 
Ambassador William H. Sullivan 


POLAND (Warsaw) 
Ambassador Richard T. Davies 
PORTUGAL (Lisbon) 
Ambassador Stuart Nash Scott 


QaTAR, STATE OF (Doha) 
Ambassador Robert P. Paganelli 


ROMANIA (Bucharest) 
Ambassador Harry G. Barnes, Jr. 


RWANDA, REPUBLIC OF (Kigali) 
Ambassador Robert E. Fritts 


SAuDI ARABIA, KINGDOM OF (Jidda) 
Ambassador James E. Akins 


SENEGAL, REPUBLIC OF (Dakar) 
Ambassador O. Rudolph Aggrey 


SIERRA LEONE (Freetown) 
Ambassador Clinton L. Olson 


SINGAPORE, REPUBLIC OF 
(Singapore ) 
Ambassador Edwin M. Cronk 


SOMALI DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 
(Mogadiscio) 
Ambassador Roger Kirk 


SOUTH AFRICA, REPUBLIC OF 
(Pretoria) 
Ambassador John G. Hurd 


SPAIN (Madrid) 
Ambassador Horacio Rivero 


Sri LANKA, REPUBLIC OF (Colombo) 
Ambassador Christopher Van Hollen 


SUDAN, DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC OF 
THE (Khartoum) 
Ambassador William D. Brewer 


SWAZILAND, KINGDOM OF 
(Mbabane) 
Ambassador David B. Bolen 


SWEDEN (Stockholm) 
Ambassador Robert Strausz-Hupé 


SWITZERLAND (Bern) 
Ambassador Shelby C. Davis 


SYRIAN ARAB REPUBLIC (Damascus) 
Chargé d’Affaires, a.i., Thomas J. 
Scotes 


TANZANIA, UNITED REPUBLIC OF 
(Dar es Salaam) 
Ambassador W. Beverly Carter, Jr. 


THAILAND (Bangkok) 
Ambassador William R. Kintner 


Toco, REPUBLIC OF (Lomé) 
Ambassador Nancy V. Rawls 


TONGA, KINGDOM OF (Nuku'alofa) 
Ambassador Armistead I. Selden, Jr. 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 
( Port-of-Spain ) 
Ambassador Lloyd I. Miller 


TUNISIA, REPUBLIC OF (Tunis) 
Ambassador Talcott W. Seelye 


TuRKEY (Ankara) 
Ambassador William B. Macomber, 
Jr. 


UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST RE- 
PUBLICS (Moscow) 
Ambassador Walter J. Stoessel, Jr. 


UNITED ARAB EMIRATES 
(Abu Dhabi) 
Ambassador Michael E. Sterner 


UNITED KINGDOM (London) 
Ambassador Walter H. Annenberg 


UPPER VOLTA, REPUBLIC OF 
(Ouagadougou ) 
Ambassador Pierre R. Graham 


UruGuay (Montevideo) 
Ambassador Ernest V. Siracusa 


VENEZUELA (Caracas) 
Ambassador Robert McClintock 


ViET-NAM, REPUBLIC OF (Saigon) 
Ambassador Graham A. Martin 


WESTERN SAMOA (Apia) 
Ambassador Armistead I. Selden, Jr. 


YEMEN ARAB REPUBLIC (San’a) 
Ambassador William R. Crawford, 
Jr. 


YUGOSLAVIA, SOCIALIST FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC OF (Belgrade) 
Ambassador Malcolm Toon 


ZAIRE (Kinshasa) 
Ambassador Deane R. Hinton 


ZAMBIA, REPUBLIC OF (Lusaka) 
Ambassador Jean M. Wilkowski 


AMBASSADOR AT LARGE 
U. Alexis Johnson 


AMBASSADOR AT LARGE 
Ellsworth Bunker 


AMBASSADOR AT LARGE 
Robert J. McCloskey 


SPECIAL MISSIONS 


USUN (U.S. Mission to the United 
Nations) 

New York 

Ambassador John A. Scali 


OAS (U.S. Mission to the Organiza- 
tion of American States) 

Washington, D.C. 

Ambassador William S. Mailliard 


IAEA (U.S. Mission to the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency) 

Vienna 

Ambassador Gerald F. Tape 


USNATO (U.S. Mission to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization) 

Brussels 

Ambassador Donald Rumsfeld 


USOECD (U.S. Mission to the Orga- 
nization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development) 

Paris 

Ambassador William C. Turner 


U.S. Mission to the European Office 
of the United Nations 

Geneva 

Ambassador Francis L. Dale 


USEC (USS. Mission to the European 
Communities ) 

Brussels 

Ambassador Joseph A. Greenwald 
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PAKISTAN (Islamabad) 
Ambassador Henry A. Byroade 


PANAMA (Panama) 
Ambassador William J. Jorden 
PARAGUAY (Asuncion ) 
Ambassador George W. Landau 
PERU (Lima) 

Ambassador Robert W. Dean 


PHILIPPINES (Manila) 
Ambassador William H. Sullivan 


POLAND (Warsaw) 
Ambassador Richard T. Davies 


PORTUGAL (Lisbon) 
Ambassador Stuart Nash Scott 


QaTAR, STATE OF (Doha) 
Ambassador Robert P. Paganelli 


ROMANIA (Bucharest) 
Ambassador Harry G. Barnes, Jr. 


RWANDA, REPUBLIC OF (Kigali) 
Ambassador Robert E. Fritts 


SAUDI ARABIA, KINGDOM OF (Jidda) 
Ambassador James E. Akins 


SENEGAL, REPUBLIC OF (Dakar) 
Ambassador O. Rudolph Aggrey 


SIERRA LEONE (Freetown) 
Ambassador Clinton L. Olson 


SINGAPORE, REPUBLIC OF 
(Singapore ) 
Ambassador Edwin’ M. Cronk 


SOMALI DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 
(Mogadiscio ) 
Ambassador Roger Kirk 


SOUTH AFRICA, REPUBLIC OF 
(Pretoria) 


Ambassador John G. Hurd 


On July 1, 1924, the Foreign Serv- 
ice establishment consisted of 54 
pep stn eri eal naa 


SPAIN (Madrid) 
Ambassador Horacio Rivero 


SRI LANKA, REPUBLIC OF (Colombo) 
Ambassador Christopher Van Hollen 


SUDAN, DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC OF 
THE (Khartoum) 
Ambassador William D. Brewer 


SWAZILAND, KINGDOM OF 
(Mbabane) 
Ambassador David B. Bolen 


SWEDEN (Stockholm) 
Ambassador Robert Strausz-Hupé 


SWITZERLAND (Bern) 
Ambassador Shelby C. Davis 


SYRIAN ARAB REPUBLIC (Damascus ) 
Chargé d’Affaires, a.i., Thomas J. 
Scotes 


TANZANIA, UNITED REPUBLIC OF 
(Dar es Salaam) 
Ambassador W. Beverly Carter, Jr. 


THAILAND (Bangkok) 
Ambassador William R. Kintner 


ToGo, REPUBLIC OF (Lomé) 
Ambassador Nancy V. Rawls 


TONGA, KINGDOM OF (Nuku’alofa) 
Ambassador Armistead I. Selden, Jr. 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 
( Port-of-Spain ) 
Ambassador Lloyd I. Miller 


TUNISIA, REPUBLIC OF (Tunis) 
Ambassador Talcott W. Seelye 


TuRKEY (Ankara) 
Ambassador William B. Macomber, 
Jr. 


UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST RE- 
PUBLICS (Moscow) 
Ambassador Walter J. Stoessel, Jr. 


UNITED ARAB EMIRATES 
(Abu Dhabi) 
Ambassador Michael E. Sterner 


UNITED KINGDOM (London) 
Ambassador Walter H. Annenberg 


UPPER VOLTA, REPUBLIC OF 
(Ouagadougou ) 
Ambassador Pierre R. Graham 


UruGuay (Montevideo) 
Ambassador Ernest V. Siracusa 


VENEZUELA (Caracas) 
Ambassador Robert McClintock 


ViET-NAM, REPUBLIC OF (Saigon) 
Ambassador Graham A. Martin 


WESTERN SAMOA (Apia) 
Ambassador Armistead I. Selden, Jr. 


YEMEN ARAB REPUBLIC (San’a) 
Ambassador William R. Crawford, 
St. 


YUGOSLAVIA, SOCIALIST FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC OF (Belgrade) 
Ambassador Malcolm Toon 


ZAIRE (Kinshasa) 
Ambassador Deane R. Hinton 


ZAMBIA, REPUBLIC OF (Lusaka) 
Ambassador Jean M. Wilkowski 


AMBASSADOR AT LARGE 
U. Alexis Johnson 


AMBASSADOR AT LARGE 
Ellsworth Bunker 


AMBASSADOR AT LARGE 
Robert J. McCloskey 


SPECIAL MISSIONS 


USUN (U.S. Mission to the United 
Nations ) 

New York 

Ambassador John A. Scali 


OAS (U.S. Mission to the Organiza- 
tion of American States) 

Washington, D.C. 

Ambassador William S. Mailliard 


IAEA (U.S. Mission to the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency) 

Vienna 

Ambassador Gerald F. Tape 


USNATO (U.S. Mission to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization) 

Brussels 

Ambassador Donald Rumsfeld 


USOECD (U.S. Mission to the Orga- 
nization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development) 

Paris 

Ambassador William C. Turner 


U.S. Mission to the European Office 
of the United Nations 

Geneva 

Ambassador Francis L. Dale 


USEC (U.S. Mission to the European 
Communities ) 

Brussels 

Ambassador Joseph A. Greenwald 
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An assembling of sik frocks of 
many types and in dozens of colors. 
Frocks for practically every occasion 
of the day. Morning and street wear, 
afternoon and dinner wear. A large 
selection gathered for this event and 
marked at two special prices. 
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Saxs & COMPANY Sponsor These 


Golf Requisites 


For Men 


Considering the extremely high quality of the mer- 
chandise presented the prices are unusually moderate. 


Men’s Imported and Domestic Four-Piece 


SPORTS SUITS 


(Coat, Vest, Trousers, Knickers) 


$38 to $75 
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For Town anp Country Wear 


Are you paying $2. 50 per day 
for Housing and Garage? 


garage for 2 cars. which can be car 
ried for a daily expenditure of $2.41. less than the average 
@ room and beth in a moderate priced hotel. See figures below 


Price—$15,700 
Cash Payment—$1,500 


Purchase Plan 


Cash payment to secure deed $1,500 
a een $7,000 at 6%. payable semi-annually ba 
Amorsation payment on balance including interest and paying 
off principal of $7,200) payable monthly 343 
Ineurance, water, taxes (wth tax exemption) apprommately si 


Total cash outlay by owner (purchase and $5.11 
dean qonaant af chave exthey, egyited on princion feduction 2.70 
Average carrying charges, including interest, weter, taxes and 
wneurance expense 2.41 
10 $2 Seen Se 
SS Taney mean of $7100 ety pd Daily expense of 

purchase is then only $1.66. 


Total payments after 6 years are 


TYPE “B” is the lowest priced of the “Convertible” houses 
being built by the Forest Hills Dwellings. Inc., in Forest Hille 
Gardens. 


MIASEX’ 
TOP COAT 


18.00 


Made to Sell for 
29.58 to 99.50 
Fach one a rave and timely 
value made possible only 
through a very remarkable 
purchase. 
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MEN’S STRAW HATS 


PRESENTING a comprehensive exhibit of the season’s newest 
shapes and distinctive straws from the foremost American and 

makers. Correct models to meet every summer need 
of discriminating men and young men. 


SENNITS in fine, medium, and rough straws 
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Srexsinc models fash- 
ioned with dash and 
smart simplicity—beau- 
tifully lined throughout 
with silk. 

Of imported all- wool 
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1 woman, 16 men 
in fs training 
50 years ago 


By WILLIAM D. BRODERICK 


Foreign Service Officer Broderick 
is Dean of the School of Professional 
Studies at the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute. He joined the Foreign Service in 
1951 and has served in Medellin, 
Windsor, Belgrade, and La Paz. 


Although the Rogers Act itself 
made no reference to training, Presi- 
dent Coolidge by Executive Order on 
June 7, 1924, established a Foreign 
Service School “for the instruction of 
new appointees.” 

The order established a five-man 
Foreign Service School Board headed 
by the Under Secretary of State, and 
including the director of the School, 
who was to be chosen from the For- 
eign Service and to have the title of 
chief instructor. The Order provided 
for a one-year term of instruction dur- 
ing which new appointees were on 
probationary status and could be dis- 
missed for failure “to meet the re- 
quired standard of the Service.” 

Secretary of State Charles Evans 
Hughes then, in Departmental Order 
No. 296 of June 9, 1924, defined the 
rules and regulations of the School 
and the duties of the chief instructor. 
His duties included defining the cur- 
riculum, choosing other instructors, 
teaching, maintaining discipline, and 
preparing confidential ratings on the 
students. 

Each “Foreign Service pupil” was 
formally assigned to one of the divi- 
sions or bureaus of the Department 
and reported there for duty when not 
attending classes. Bureau chiefs were 
expected to report to the chief in- 
structor “the character of the work 
done by pupils assigned to them, to- 
gether with any delinquencies.” 

The first session of the Foreign 
Service School began on April 20, 
1925, with FSO William Dawson as 
chief instructor. Because of personnel 
shortages (a rationalization which has 
been used for 50 years), the training 
period for the first class was curtailed 
from the one-year period defined in 
the Executive Order to five months. 
(The original goal of a one-year train- 
ing term was never achieved. The 
course varied from ten weeks to seven 
months throughout the pre-war 
period). 

In addition to attending classroom 
instruction, new FSOs were rotated 
into short training assignments in the 
Visa Office, the Division of Passport 
Control, the Division of Foreign 
Service Administration, the Commer- 
cial Office, the Bureau of Accounts, 
the Bureau of Indexes and Archives, 


and the geographic bureau covering 
the country of assignment. In this 
rotational training, a “special effort” 
was to be made to give the trainees 
practice in drafting. 

The School consisted of one class- 
room in the old State/War/Navy 
building (Room 10%, where it re- 
mained until World War II). Formal 
classroom sessions were scheduled 
from 9 to 10 a.m. and 2 to 3 p.m. 
daily. Although most subjects were 
handled by State Department person- 
nel, other agencies also participated 
in the instruction, as well as non- 
governmental entities such as the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce. 

In addition to such basic subjects 
as diplomatic procedure, consular 
practice, and Foreign Service admin- 
istration, provision was made for in- 
struction on disarmament, market 
analysis, Pan-American relations, and 
oil concessions—all topics which have 
proved remarkably durable in their 
importance. 

An editorial in the American For- 
eign Service Journal in May 1925 de- 
fined a major purpose of the School 
as giving to the new officers “a con- 
ception of the boundless possibilities 
for self-improvement and useful serv- 
ice which, as few others, their newly 
chosen career offers.” 


THE FIRST class of 17 officers (in- 
cluding one woman) graduated on 
September 1, 1925, and received 
their assignments from Under Secre- 
tary Joseph C. Grew. All but three 
were assigned abroad. 

Members of this class included 
Seldon Chapin (Vice Consul, Cal- 
cutta), Pattie Field (Vice Consul, 
Amsterdam), Julius C. Holmes( Vice 
Consul, Marseilles), Angus Ward 
(Vice Consul, Mukden) and Stanley 
Woodward (assigned to the Depart- 
ment). Mr. Grew, in his address to 
the class, expressed his pleasure that 
“in almost every case” the assign- 
ments coincided with the preference 
of the officers. 

The second term began on Novem- 
ber 2, 1925, with 13 pupils and ran 
for six months. In addressing the 
graduates Under Secretary Grew 
reminisced about his experiences as 
an examiner on the Oral Boards. He 
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tecalled one candidate who, when 
asked about nitrates, replied that he 
thought they were cheaper than day 
rates; and another, who defined 
“sabotage” as “a monopoly of the 
coast-wise trade.” (On another occa- 
sion Grew noted that one examiner 
had tried, for several weeks, to learn 
from candidates the geographic loca- 
tion of Dakar, but with no success). 

The graduate chosen by his class 
to respond to Mr. Grew’s remarks 
was David K. E. Bruce, who praised 
the personal and professional qualities 
of the School’s director, Mr. Dawson. 
Dawson later served as Ambassador 
to several Latin American countries 
and, in 1948, as U.S. Representative 
to the OAS. 

George Kennan, who was a mem- 
ber of the third session of the Foreign 
Service School, has recalled the 
atmosphere in the first volume of his 
Memoirs: 

“The first seven months of official 
service, beginning in the early autumn 
of 1926, were spent in what was then 
called the Foreign Service School. 
The institution occupied one large 
room on the eastern side of the first 
floor of the old State, War, and Navy 
Building, overlooking the White 
House grounds. There, while the lec- 
turers droned on about passports, 
visas, and notarials, our inattentive 
eyes would sometimes be diverted by 
the spectacle of Calvin Coolidge, 
emerging from his offices to the White 
House lawn to be photographed with 
various groups of people—once, I 
seem to recall, with Indian feathers 
on his head. One bit of our training, 
however, seemed to me interesting 
and highly useful. We were asked, 
one day, to imagine that we were 
Ambassador Walter Hines Page, and 
that we were leaving our post at the 
Court of St. James’s after long and 
distinguished service there. We were 
then to draft a letter to the British 
foreign minister apprising him of our 
intention to leave, asking for an audi- 
ence with the king for the purpose of 
saying good-bye, and asking that Mrs. 
Page be similarly received by the 
queen. Anyone who subjects himself 
to such a task will understand, as we 
were then made to do, that diplomatic 
drafting is not a negligible skill; and 
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he will appreciate the fact that the 
appropriate and graceful use of lan- 
guage is one of the prime require- 
ments of the diplomatic profession.” 

By 1930, a two-day visit to the 
Department of Commerce was part 
of the regular curriculum in the For- 
eign Service School. Consul James B. 
Stewart was the Chief, Instructor at 
that time. 


Vice Consul George V. Allen (who 
as a Career Ambassador served as 
Director of the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute from 1966 to 1968) wrote an 
enthusiastic report for the Foreign 
Service Journal on the two-day train- 
ing program. He observed that “Every 
member of the class left the Bureau 
(of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce) with the determination to 
spread the doctrine of American 
goods from Bluefields to Omsk, show- 
ing natives how to use two tooth- 
brushes where they used not one be- 
fore.” They were also instructed re- 
garding “the transcendent importance 
of W.T.D.’s.” The Chief of the Auto- 
motive Division in Commerce (a 
former consular officer) “explained 
that there were two sides to the ques- 
tion of establishing American branch 
factories abroad, and betrayed his 
diplomatic training by not saying 
which side he took.” 

Vice Consul Allen found that the 
chief advantage of the two days was 
the personal relationships established 
with a broad range of Commerce offi- 
cials with whom he and his colleagues 
would be dealing in future years. He 
concluded that “the greatest need now 
felt by the class is for a similar tour 
through the Department of State.” 

(Mr. Allen, who had served in a 
training assignment in Kingston, 
Jamaica, before taking the basic 
course, was assigned to Shanghai on 
completion of his training. No record 
survives of the incidence of tooth- 
brush sales in Shanghai during his 
tour.) 

The Foreign Service School was 
closed for a period in the depths of 
the Depression but resumed classes 
in 1936, with a class of 14. By this 
time, it was called the Foreign Service 
Officers’ Training School. Lowell 
Pinkerton (by then called Director, 
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In its early years FSI was 
located at 21st and C Streets. 


rather than Chief Inspector) headed 
the School. 

The curriculum at that time in- 
cluded lectures in international law, 
and early U.S. history, as well as a 
first-hand study of port conditions at 
Baltimore and Norfolk. 

Some years earlier the practice had 
been instituted of giving new officers 
one year probationary assignments to 
a post abroad before returning to 
attend the three-month study course. 
Posts frequently used for such pro- 
bationary training included Montreal, 
Havana, Mexico City, Vancouver, 
Naples and Hamburg. It continued to 
be the practice in this period that lan- 
guage officers assigned abroad (there 
were ten on duty at that time in 
China and Japan) were not brought 
back for the training course. 

Formal language training in the 
pre-war period was non-existent, ex- 
cept for training for specialists in one 
of four “exotic” languages—Chinese, 





CLASS OF 1925—Members of the 
Class of 1925—the first class after 
the passage of the Rogers Act of 
1924—are shown here with officials 
of the Department. They are, left to 
right, front row: Durward Grinstead, 
Ralph J. Totten, Hugh Wilson, J. 
Butler Wright, Joseph C. Grew, Wil- 
bur J. Carr, Herbert C. Hengstler, 
William Dawson. Second row, left to 
right: Harvey Gerry, Gustavus G. 
Reiniger, Angus I. Ward, Franklin B. 
Frost, Julius C. Holmes, David Wil- 
liamson, Selden Chapin, Robert C. 
Rasche, Miss Pattie Field. Third row: 
James E. McKenna, Robert L. Buell, 
Allan D. Dawson, David McKendree 
Key, Stanley Woodward, Charles 
Henry Coster, Clayson W. Aldridge, 
Royal R. Jordan and J. Paul Paxton. 


Japanese, Arabic and Russian. For 
these languages, however, the train- 
ing program was impressive. 

As Kennan recalls it, “The arrange- 
ments for special Russian-language 
training envisioned at that time, an 
initial period of regular Foreign Serv- 
ice work (not yet language study) in 
the respective field, to last twelve to 
eighteen months, followed by three 
years of post-graduate study at a 
European university.” Robert F. 
Kelly, chief of the Division of Eastern 
European affairs in the 1920's, was 
the man who developed this training 
concept for Russian specialists. 

In 1937, the Department obtained 
for the first time a special appropria- 
tion ($10,000) to train officers “in 
the field of economics, finance and 
commerce.” One officer was assigned 
in that year to graduate study in eco- 
nomics at Harvard, and several others 
took special courses in Washington 
financed under this appropriation. 
Through 1941 about a dozen officers 
received graduate training in eco- 
nomics under this program. 

By 1939, a regular feature of the 
training program was a series of talks 
by the officers themselves regarding 
some aspect of their year’s experience 
at their probationary post. During 
October 1939, Vice Consul William 


Belton discussed the problems of the 
Ecuadorian Indians, Francis 
Cunningham analyzed minority prob- 
lems in Hungary and Vernon Fluharty 
spoke on Mexican political develop- 
ments. 

Also, with the consolidation in 
1939 of the Foreign Services of Agri- 
culture and Commerce with that of 
State, the activities and requirements 
of those two Departments received 
greater emphasis in the Training 
School. 


DurinG World War II a special one- 
month intensive training course in 
economics was inaugurated for FSO’s 
and Departmental officers, with As- 
sistant Secretary Acheson addressing 
the opening session of the first course 
on October 1, 1942. A total of 49 
officers participated in the training 
program, which focused primarily on 
aspects of economic warfare and post- 
war economic prospects. This was 
apparently the first formal in-service 
training program conducted for other 
than junior officers. 

The wartime period also produced 
an unprecedented demand for clerks 
and stenographers in the face of se- 
vere mamgcines shortages. As a result, 
the first formal training program for 
clerical personnel was inaugurated in 
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1943, after an intensive nationwide 
recruiting campaign. 

In November of that year, 80 
newly recruited women clerks began 
a six-month training program. All be- 
gan with training in stenographic and 
typing procedures before entering a 
rotational on-the-job training program 
in which they spent one month in 
each of five different divisions. At the 
end of the training cycle, some were 
assigned as code clerks or accounting 
clerks, depending on their aptitudes. 
The technical training was inter- 
spersed with a series of lectures on 
problems of living abroad. 

By 1944, a large-scale training 
program, under the direction of FSO 
Carol Foster, was in full swing, not 
merely (or even primarily), for FSO’s 
but principally for clerks, attachés, 
administrative assistants and economic 
specialists, mostly serving in the For- 
eign Service auxiliary. In the six 
months from September 1944 to 
February 1945, more members of the 
Service were trained than in the en- 
tire pre-war era. 

Officer students during those 
months included 127 vice consuls and 
80 economic analysts. This total in- 
cluded 12 women officers. The hope 
was expressed at the time that in the 
post-war era, “no officer would go to 
a new post without specific language, 
area and task training for his next 
tour of duty.” 

In April 1945, the Secretary of 
State established a Division of Train- 
ing Services to meet the diversified 
needs of the Foreign Service in the 
post-war era. It had a broad mandate 
to provide basic orientation for new 
FSO’s and other new employees, spe- 
cialized training in a variety of func- 
tional fields, and intensive language 
training. 

Language training, except for that 
provided to area specialists, had been 
almost totally neglected in the pre- 
war period. The Division of Training 
Services undertook to correct this de- 
ficiency in early 1946 with the objec- 
tive of equipping “every officer and 
other employee with at least a rudi- 
mentary knowledge of the language 
of the country to which he or she is 
assigned.” Dr. Henry Lee Smith was 
brought in to take charge of language 
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training, as Assistant Chief of the 
Division of Training Services. 

The experimental programs set up 
by the Division were later inherited 
by the Foreign Service Institute. The 
concept of the Institute was fore- 
shadowed in discussions with the aca- 
demic community and the Council on 
Foreign Relations in 1945, and it was 
authorized in Title VII of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946. 


On March 13, 1947, Secretary of 
State George C. Marshall formally 
established the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute, whose first Director was William 
P. Maddox. 

In its initial organization, FSI es- 
tablished four Schools each headed 
by an Assistant Director: Basic Offi- 
cer Training; Advanced Officer 
Training; Management and Admin- 
istration Training; and Language 
Training. In the language field, the 
Institute moved quickly to remedy 
past deficiencies in training, and soon 
acquired a national reputation for its 
pioneering efforts in teaching the 
spoken language and for the high 
quality of its products. By the end of 
its first year of operation, FSI was 
already offering training in 36 lan- 
guages. 

The training of new Junior Officers 
continued to be an important func- 
tion of FSI. Those who went through 
the 13-week program in the late 
forties and early fifties will have many 
memories of that program. 

Among random recollections are: 
a contingent from CIA arriving to 
brief the new officers and—to the 
astonishment and irritation of the 
class—informing them that it had 
been necessary to do a supplemental 
security check on all of them before 
the Agency would consent to carry 
out the briefing; crusty old Mr. 
Alexander of the Visa Office explain- 
ing the peculiarities of the quota pro- 
visions of the Immigration Act of 
1924 with such aphorisms as “Once 
a Chinaman, always a Chinaman!”; 
and the speaker who brought his 
somnolent audience to delighted at- 
tention by falling over backwards 
from his chair as he expounded on 
some subject whose substance can no 
longer be recalled 


eee 


In 1957 the old FSI building 
makes way for New State. 


Although the Institute’s founders 
had a broad and insightful vision of 
the training and educational require- 
ments needed to create a top-notch 
Foreign Service and foreign affairs 
community, they were frustrated in 
moving toward their goals during the 
first decade by inadequate Depart- 
mental support and funding. In the 
first half of 1954, for example, only 
1,100 students were registered for 
any type of training at FSI, and of 
these, less than 250 were Foreign 
Service officers. 

This situation, due in part to Sena- 
tor Joseph McCarthy’ s attacks on the 
State Department, began to improve 
somewhat in the latter part of the 
1950’s. Language-and-area training 
began in earnest at that time. There 
are many who will recall analyzing 
with Dr. Henry Lee Smith the lin- 
guistic implications of a “lighthouse 
keeper” as opposed to a “light house- 
keeper”; budding linguists in those 
days interrupted their language labors 
to take Dr. Alan Little’s course on 
communism, as well as for the lec- 
tures on linguistic science and anthro- 


ogy. 

The establishment of the Senior 
Seminar in 1958 added an important 
new dimension to FSI’s training activ- 
ities, enabling senior officers to return 
to positions of responsibility with 





President Eisenhower addressed 
the Senior Seminar in 1959. 


sharpened insights not only into inter- 
national issues, but also into our own 
society and the U.S. role in world 


affairs. 

In the early sixties, following on a 
strong endorsement of training from 
the 1962 Herter Commission, the 
Institute’s operating budget increased 
rapidly; by 1972 course enrollments 
had grown from the 1,100 figure in 
1954 to 17,306, with 55 percent com- 
ing from the Department of State. 

With this kind of support, the Insti- 
tute was able to work effectively to- 
ward the objectives envisioned by 
those who had founded it in 1947. 
Language training was dramatically 
expanded, with the overseas program 
extended from 30 to more than 200 
posts (the Institute now teaches a 
total of 41 languages in Washington) ; 
the National Interdepartmental Sem- 
inar (now the Foreign Affairs Execu- 
tive Seminar) was instituted; the 
Center for Area and Country Studies 
was established and the highly suc- 
cessful 26-week Economic/Commer- 
cial Studies program was inaugurated. 

During the same period, the train- 
ing offered in the political field grew 
from the one course on communism, 
to a wide-ranging and sophisticated 
grouping of 14 one-week offerings in 
such subjects as negotiations, intelli- 
gence, science and technology and 
computers and foreign affairs. 

There has been a corresponding 


growth of interest in executive man- 
agement training. The one course in 
Executive Studies, which began in the 
early 1960’s, is only one of a series 
of management training programs, 
which include the DCM and Section 
Chief Seminars conducted off-site, 
and two four-week courses—the Man- 
agement Behavior Seminar and Sys- 
tematic Management Analysis. 

One of FSI’s newest courses is the 
two-week Advanced Consular 
Course, given for the first time in 
May of this year and rated by the 
participants as an overwhelming suc- 
cess. 

During the post-war period, sev- 
eral training concepts have been 
firmly established. 

First is the concept of continued 
education and training throughout a 
career. At present new Junior Offi- 
cers entering the Service can expect 
that they will on the average receive 
2% years of formal training spread 
appropriately over a 20- to 30-year 
career. 

Second, the concept of interagency 
training is well established in most 
of the Institute’s programs, including 
the Senior Seminar, the Foreign Af- 
fairs Executive Seminar, Center for 
Area and Country Studies, the 
School of Languages and in several 
programs of the School of Profes- 
sional Studies. Over the past several 
years training for other agencies has 
accounted for 40 to 50 percent of the 
Institute’s enrollments. 

Third, intensive full-time training 
has been successfully applied not 
only to language study but also to 
economics, administration, consular 
and other subject fields. 

Fourth, the Institute has estab- 
lished many links between the De- 
partment and the academic commu- 
nity, both by arranging training 
assignments for officers in many of 
the great educational institutions of 
our country and by bringing aca- 
demic talent to the Institute to enrich 
its programs. 

Finally, FSI is committed to a 
training approach that will enable 
those in the foreign affairs commu- 
nity to keep abreast of the knowledge 
explosion in fields increasingly rele- 
vant to professional diplomacy—sci- 


ence, technology, population, com- 
puters, natural resources, etc.—in ad- 
dition to maintaining skills in the 
traditional diplomatic and language 
fields. 

Since 1960, nearly 700 officers 
have been assigned for advanced or 
specialized training to some 40 sepa- 
rate educational institutions in the 
United States. The Diplomat-in-Resi- 
dence program has placed 77 senior 
officers on campuses in 38 states 
since its inception in 1964. This pro- 
gram has been highly successful in 
improving understanding between 
academia and the Foreign Service. 
The Institute annually brings to its 
various courses more than 400 guest 
lecturers from the academic and pro- 
fessional communities. 

The training opportunities for the 
Foreign Service and the foreign af- 
fairs community have expanded 
manyfold since the day that Chief In- 
structor Dawson first opened the door 
of his Foreign Service School in 
1925; and the Department and FSI 
can be proud of what has been ac- 
complished in the post-war era. 
Nonetheless, more can and should be 
done, as we enter the second fifty 
years of the career Foreign Service. 

The Institute hopes it can broaden 
its role as an interagency training and 
education center for the foreign af- 
fairs community. And it will continue 
to enhance its role as a bridge be- 
tween the foreign affairs community 
and the academic, scientific and pri- 
vate sectors of our society. 

An outside survey team last year 
found that FSI’s School of Languages 
offers the best language training pro- 
gram in the United States. To main- 
tain that pre-eminence, the Institute 
will continue to explore additional 
means by which foreign language 
skills, as well as knowledge of other 
societies and the traditional skills of 
diplomacy, can be better related to 
the processes of human communica- 
tion and understanding. 

In this way FSI will continue to 
pursue its basic goal—to assist 
through training the progressive de- 
velopment of a professional corps of 
officers to work for a peaceful world, 
and to deal with the complex prob- 
lems of peaceful change. 
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dispatches, 
1924-1974 


By MELVIN ROANE 


Mr. Roane is a member of the 
Executive Staff of the Office of Com- 
munications. He joined the Depart- 
ment in 1940. 


In 1924, Secretary of State Charles 
E. Hughes communicated with his 
Ambassadors, Ministers, and other 
diplomatic and consular officers 
through the international postal serv- 
ice and the diplomatic pouch. He en- 
trusted sealed packages of mail to 
diplomatic and consular officers en 
route to posts, to United States ship 
captains, and to United States-citizen 
travelers who were called “Bearers of 
Dispatches.” These individuals were 
not paid for the courier services, but 
they were issued the much-sought- 
after special passports that eased cus- 
toms clearances and passage at inter- 
national frontiers. 

Secretary Hughes dispatched any 
messages he considered confidential 
in the Gray Code, so called because 
of the characteristic color of its cov- 
ers. These coded messages were 
picked up by messengers from com- 
mercial telegraph companies or sent 
via Morse Code over telegraph lines 
and cables, radio transmission not 
having been in use in international 
communications at that time. 

While the Department had a small 
staff of professional code clerks and 
telegraphers, posts abroad relied on 
secretaries or junior officers to do 
code work and to deliver messages 
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(coded or clear) for transmission by 
the post, telephone, and telegraph 
(PTT) office of the host government. 

Reports from the Secretary’s repre- 
sentatives abroad were slow and 
uncertain, both as to their ultimate 
receipt and as to their secrecy. Com- 
mercial airmail and passenger serv- 
ices were not then available. Ship 
sailings were infrequent and voyages 
required weeks and sometimes 
months. 

Telegraph service was poor, be- 
cause of the need for frequent relays 
(each time by hand-keyed Morse 
Code) to get the message from sender 
to receiver. Garbles in transmission 
resulting from errors by code clerks 
and telegraphers and from electrical 
disturbances to the line were ram- 
pant. Often a single-letter error in a 
five-letter code word produced an- 
other bonafide code word with a 
meaning wholly unrelated to that of 
the original. 

The code books themselves pro- 
vided little secrecy. A few verbatim 
texts of treaties or press releases 
with the corresponding coded mes- 
sages—easily obtainable from the 
telegraph offices—would have per- 
mitted a cryptanalyst to begin recon- 
structing the code. Then other mes- 
sages could have been decoded, with 
missing values being filled in by as- 
sumptions of message context. 

Fifty years later, in contrast, Sec- 
retary Kissinger can be in instant 
communication via radiotelephone or 
radioteletypewriter with the ambas- 
sadors of all major Foreign Service 


ts. 

If needed, his _ teleconferences, 
either written or oral, can be en- 
crypted automatically by electronic 
means with no delay at either end of 
the circuit. When he does not require 


real-time communication, teletype- 
writer messages (encrypted, if 
needed) can be exchanged within 
minutes with his representatives at 
more than 200 of the approximately 
250 posts. His telegraphic contacts 
with only about 35 small consulates 
and 22 embassies depend on delivery 
services provided by host govern- 
ments. 

The secrecy of Secretary Kissin- 
ger’s telegraphic communications is 


virtually unfathomable by foreign 
cryptanalysts, except through posses- 
sion of the clear text of the messages 
themselves or the cryptographic ma- 
terial used. Modern cryptographic 
systems use random, non-repetitive 
keying sequences that are added be- 
fore or during transmission of the 
message and are removed during or 
after receipt of the message. Crypt- 
analysts cannot duplicate a random 
key used for only one message. As 
for the security of diplomatic pouch 
material, the Diplomatic Courier 
Service has a most enviable record of 
never having lost a pouch. 

Secretary Hughes had to rely on 
telegraph facilities provided by for- 
eign governments and by U.S. com- 
mercial companies, except for circuits 
between the Department of State in 
Washington and local and New York 
City offices of commercial carriers. 
Foreign-controlled facilities were 
generally available only during nor- 
mal working hours and were fre- 
quently cut off at the whim of the 
government in power. 

Secretary Kissinger has at his dis- 
posal for transmission to about 175 
posts facilities that are owned and 
operated by the U.S. Government or 
are provided by U.S. commercial car- 
riers and by foreign governments 
allied with ours. These facilities are 
available to him 24 hours a day, 
seven days a week, even during crisis 
periods short of break-offs in diplo- 
matic relations. 

The generally slow, unreliable, and 
insecure communications in 1924 
continued essentially unchanged 
throughout the inter-war period. Dur- 
ing the late 1930’s, the impending 
war generated developments by the 
U.S. military departments of im- 
proved cipher machines and appli- 
cation of new technology in electrical 
transmission, including the use of 
high-frequency radio and teletype- 
writer equipment. However, the mili- 
tary did not begin to make these ad- 
vances available to the Department 
until late in 1941. Not until 1944, 
when a United States Navy Com- 
mander was assigned to the Depart- 
ment, was significant progress made 
in modernizing electrical com- 
munications in the Foreign Service. 
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Within a short time thereafter, all 
diplomatic missions abroad had been 
equipped with electro-mechanical 
cipher systems to replace code books 
and simple, hand-operated cipher de- 
vices for security of classified tele- 
grams. 

Despite these advances in coding 
machines and the accompanying im- 
provements in communications secu- 
rity rules and procedures, the Depart- 
ment had not yet developed cadres of 
professional communicators to staff 
its Foreign Service posts. Also it con- 
tinued to rely on commercial, host- 
government, and U.S. military trans- 
mission facilities. 

However, with emphasis in inter- 
national relations again becoming 
focused on diplomacy, the represen- 
tation of U.S. interests abroad grew 
apace and with it the need for com- 
munications. To meet this challenge, 
the Department broadened its cover- 
age of Foreign Service posts with the 
newer cryptographic machines no 
longer needed by the military depart- 
ments and increased its capability to 
process traffic by hiring and training 
more communicators. 

As with telegraphic service, the 
courier system grew rapidly during 
World War II. Regional courier of- 
fices were set up in Panama, Miami, 
Cairo, Algiers (later Naples), Lisbon, 
Bern, and Shanghai, but service was 
erratic and slow. 

After the war, the courier service 
was consolidated into four regional 
offices, routes were standardized, and 
trips were regularized. By 1953, it 
had become an efficient organization 
and, as the period paralleled the rapid 
growth of commercial aviation, it was 
providing rapid, safe-hand delivery 
of classified mail. 

In stages, beginning in 1946 in the 
Near East and continuing in 1950 in 
the Far East and in the American Re- 
publics, the Department brought un- 
der its administration the overseas 
networks no longer required by the 
mili and other civilian agencies. 

During the early 1950’s, major up- 
grading of these newly acquired net- 
works was begun. Manual Morse 
Code circuits were converted to 
radioteletypewriter circuits; on-line 
cryptographic equipment was in- 


Gordon E. Holt operates the mini-computer and optical character 
reader, which is in operation in London, Bonn and Paris. The 
computer-assisted terminal reads, formats and punches tapes for telegrams. 


stalled on selected circuits. In addi- 
tion, a commercially leased teletype- 
writer network was set up for key 
posts in Europe, with Paris as a major 
relay station. However, the teletype- 
writer network was an extensive and 
costly undertaking that was not com- 
pleted for another ten years. 

Throughout the postwar period 
ending in 1962, the Department (ex- 
cept in scattered posts) continued to 
rely for telegram security on electro- 
mechanical cryptographic systems 
used in an off-line mode, that is, 
cryptographic machines not con- 
nected to transmission lines. Because 
of significant advancements in crypt- 
analytic technology, including com- 
puters and electronic surveillance 
equipment, these older electro-me- 
chanical systems could no longer 
guarantee the security needed. 

The impetus for conversion of the 
outmoded off-line systems to the then 
available secure on-line systems and 
the further improvement and exten- 
sion of U.S. Government ownership 
of transmission networks came from 
an unexpected quarter. The Cuban 
missile crisis in the fall of 1962 inun- 
dated the off-line-cryptographic and 


commercially leased transmission fa- 
cilities of the Department. Over 200 
posts were still dependent on com- 
mercial circuits and, of the 50-odd 
posts served by U.S. Government 
owned and operated radio stations, 
only a few were equipped with the 
more rapid, reliable, and secure on- 
line cryptographic equipment. 

Some automation of the terminal 
and relay facilities in the Depart- 
ment’s Communications Center had 
been achieved. In 1960, equipment 
had been installed to automatically 
process and transmit all outgoing 
telegrams. However, the heavy vol- 
ume of critical and urgent traffic for 
off-line encryption, transmission, re- 
ceipt, relay, and off-line decryption 
was more than the system could cope 
with. 

Many posts were in the same 
chaotic condition. Both the crypto- 
graphic and transmission facilities in 
Latin American posts were inade- 
quate. This situation also prevailed 
in other areas, except that the trans- 
mission networks might have accom- 
modated the increased traffic if it had 
not been for the many repetitions of 
messages resulting from multiple en- 
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cryptions with off-line systems of 
many broadly addressed circulars of 
the highest precedence. 

As a result of this crisis, President 
Kennedy established a National Se- 
curity Council Subcommittee for 
Communications to examine  re- 
sources and implement limited actions 
to correct serious deficiencies. 

Attention was directed first to 
Latin America, where within months 
the Morse Code network was con- 
verted to radioteletypewriter service 
with on-line encryption of traffic. 

Similar actions were taken for a 
limited number of posts in other 
eras. Public Law 87-795, which au- 
thorized the President to negotiate 
reciprocal radio rights with foreign 
countries, provided a basis for estab- 
lishing radio stations at additional 
posts to carry the on-line teletype- 
writer traffic. 

To enable the Department to come 
to grips with the problem of modern- 
izing its communications system, 
the Diplomatic Telecommunications 
Service (DTS) headed by a Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Communica- 
tions was created, uniting under new 
leadership the several organizational 
elements concerned with the manage- 
ment of worldwide electrical commu- 
nications (telegraphic and voice) and 
courier, mail, and diplomatic pouch 
communications. 

About the same time, the Depart- 
ment became one of the principal 
operating agencies in the newly estab- 
lished National Communications Sys- 
tem (NCS). The DTS long-haul cir- 
cuits are part of the NCS that is oper- 
ated to meet priority requirements of 
user agencies under emergency or 
war conditions. Coordination of com- 
munications procedures and _ inter- 
facing of terminal and relay equip- 
ment enabled the Department to enter 
its traffic directly into the separate 
communications systems of the sev- 
eral operating agencies. 

The most pressing concerns for the 
new Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Communications were the creation of 
increasingly larger numbers of U.S. 
Government radio stations and the 
procurement of on-line cryptographic 

uipment to replace the outmoded 
off-line cryptographic, terminal, and 
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relay equipment for all major For- 
eign Service posts. 

Also, plans had to be started for 
an automated terminal and relay sta- 
tion for the Department Communi- 
cations Center. Engineering and tech- 
nical personnel had to be recruited 
and developed to design, prepare con- 
tract specifications, and oversee the 
procurement or manufacture, as well 
as the installation and maintenance of 
communications equipment and fa- 
cilities needed to modernize the sys- 
tem. In addition, a revitalized training 
program was set up to assure that 
communicators received full and in- 
tensive preparation for their duties. 
Later in 1965, only experienced tele- 
typists and cryptographic operators 
were recruited and entered into this 
training program. 

In 1963, Paris was equipped with 
a computer-controlled, message- 
switching system to replace manually 
controlled systems for sending, re- 
ceiving, and relaying unclassified 
traffic to European and some Near 
Eastern and African posts. By the 
middle of 1965, most of the embas- 
sies and large consulates had been 
equipped with on-line cryptographic- 
transmission facilities; 80 of these 
posts had been equipped with the 
new, 100-word-per-minute, off-line 
cryptographic system. By the end of 
the 1960’s, about 90 posts had U.S. 
Government radio stations and on- 
line-protected circuits; another 25 
posts had full-time-leased, on-line- 
protected circuits. Only a few of the 
embassies (mostly in the emerging 
African countries) did not have on- 
line-protected circuits. 

In September 1967, the Depart- 
ment put in service its Automated 
Terminal Station (ATS). The com- 
puter-based facility electronically 
processes, queues, transmits, receives, 
relays, prints, stores and distributes 
messages to and from all Foreign 
Service posts and many other U.S. 
Government agencies in the Wash- 
ington area. 

The ATS processes traffic with 
great speed, accuracy, and security; 
redundancy in processing circuitry 
and in messa —— assures unin- 
terrupted traffic handling and ample 
capacity for the heaviest volume 


likely to be imposed on the system 
under crisis conditions. 

The new facility enables the Sec- 
retary to communicate with many of 
his representatives abroad within 
minutes, on a real-time basis if 
desired. 

A few months later, in February 
1968, the Office of Communications 
installed an optical character reader 
(OCR) in the ATS. The OCR reads 
telegrams as typed by secretaries, 
formats the heading for transmission, 
and feeds the telegram into the com- 
puter processor. The 1200-words- 
per-minute speed at which the OCR 
operates significantly reduces the 
number of teletypists required. 

To replace manually operated relay 
— in Bonn and the Automated 

ata Exchange in Paris installed in 
1963), the Department in May 1971 
activated the Bonn Automated Ex- 
change (BAX). A computer-based 
facility, the BAX automatically relays 
telegrams (including classified ) to 
most European posts and, through the 
ATS, to many other posts around the 
world. The relay station is also con- 
nected to the Defense Communica- 
tions System in Pirmasens, Germany, 
and any properly formatted messages 
can be exchanged between the two 
systems. 

The latest innovation in the Diplo- 
matic Telecommunications Service is 
the use of mini-computers combined 
with optical character readers to per- 
form for posts the same functions the 
ATS performs for the Department’s 
outgoing traffic. Now in operation in 
London, Bonn, and Paris, this com- 
puter-assisted terminal ultimately will 
be installed in other large-volume 
posts, modified to include incoming 
telegrams as well. 

These advancements in communi- 
cations terminal and relay operations, 
coupled with ever-increasing use of 
U.S. Government-owned and oper- 
ated communications satellites, pro- 
vide Secretary Kissinger with the 
quality and timeliness of secure tele- 
phone, teleconference, and telegram 
communications that Secretary Rusk 
would have liked to offer President 
Kennedy in the Cuban missile crisis, 
and that Secretary Hughes probably 
never dreamed of. 





two billion to 
four billion 


By CONRAD TAEUBER 


The turbulent half century which 
goes back to 1924 witnessed a quiet 
revolution with results that will be felt 
for decades to come. Assigning a date 
to this revolution is arbitrary but con- 
venient: here, 1950 may serve as a 
convenient dividing point. 

Before 1950 the world’s population 
grew by less than one percent per 
year; since that time the annual rate 
of increase has accelerated to 2 per- 
cent. If this rate of growth is main- 
tained, the present world population 
of nearly 4 billion will double in a 
little less than 35 years. 

The world population has already 
doubled in the 50 years from the mid 
1920’s te the mid 1970’s. That doub- 
ling involved adding 2 billion people 
to the world’s total. If the world pop- 
ulation doubles again, the result 
would be an additional 4 billion peo- 
ple, twice as many as the number 
added in the last doubling. 

A world average reflects a wide 
range of national rates of growth. A 
few countries actually register no 
growth because there are more deaths 
than births in a year; others are grow- 
ing at well over 3 percent per year. 

In many industrially developed 
countries the late 1920’s and early 
1930’s were years of very low rates of 
population growth, and there was fear 
that the maintenance of the observed 
rates would lead to population de- 
cline. For a time after World War II, 
these fears seemed unrealistic as pop- 
ulation growth rates temporarily in- 
creased. More recently, however, 
population growth rates in many of 
these countries have declined again, 
and the prospect of no growth (zero 
population growth) has become a 
possibility. 

Meanwhile, in developing coun- 
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tries, modern medicine and public 
health services has reduced death 
rates markedly. At the same time high 
birth rates formerly needed to bal- 
ance high martality have been con- 
tinued. As a result there has been a 
sharp increase in the rate of popula- 
tion growth. 

About 70 percent of the world’s 
population lives in the developing 
world. Here rates of growth are about 
2.4 percent per year, a rate which, if 
maintained, would lead to doubling 
the population of that part of the 
world in about 29 years. The other 
30 percent of the world’s people live 
in the so-called developed world, 
which currently has an annual growth 
rate of less than 1 percent per year. 


The highest annual rates of growth 
currently are in Central America, 
with over 3 percent per year. Growth 
rates in Africa are estimated at 2.7 
percent per year. 


Projections into the future must be 
qualified, for birth and death rates 
are subject to change. There is no 
doubt that large increases have oc- 
curred in the last 50 years. 

In that time the United States ad- 
ded nearly 100 million to its popula- 
tion, to reach the current total of 
about 212 million. The U.S.S.R., de- 
spite civil disorders and World War 
II, also added about 100 million to 
reach its current total of 250 million. 

Meantime India crossed the half 
billion mark, adding more than 300 
million to reach its current level of 
about 585 million. An estimate for 
China is that it added about 400-500 
million to its total in that time, and is 
well on the way toward the billion 
mark. Japan with 108 million people 
grew by only about 50 million. 
Twenty Latin American Republics 
increased their population from less 
than 100 million to 315 million dur- 
ing that period. 

For the developed world as a whole 
birth rates are estimated at about 17 
and death rates at 9 per thousand per 
year. Where low current rates of 
growth exist they are the result of low 
levels of fertility and low levels of 
mortality. The developing world, 
however, has both higher fertility and 
higher mortality, with birth rates 


about 38 and death rates about 14 
per thousand, both higher than the 
comparable rates in the United States 
in 1924. In some countries death rates 
have been decreasing, and they are 
likely to decline further. 

Declines in mortality have been un- 
evenly distributed. At present, average 
expectation of life at birth is about 
62 years in Latin America, about 57 
years in Asia and only about 45 years 
in Africa. These figures compare with 
a life expectancy of about 71 years in 
the more developed regions. It was 
about 55 in the United States in 1924. 

On an average, in the more devel- 
oped countries less than one in 40 
children dies before reaching the first 
birthday. This compares with one in 
15 dying before reaching that birth- 
day in Latin America, one in 10 in 
Asia and one in 7 in Africa as a 
whole. 

In some African countries, expec- 
tation of life at birth is estimated to 
be less than 40 years and one in four 
children dies during the first year. It 
is not surprising that many developing 
countries consider reduction of mor- 
tality, and particularly infant mortal- 
ity, to be one of the most important 
and urgent goals of their development 
program. Reduction of preventable 
mortality has in fact been one of the 
important goals of governments of 
newly independent countries. 


Changes by age groups 

Rapid population growth, as a re- 
sult of high birth rates and reduced 
death rates, has as one of its conse- 
quences a marked distortion of the 
normal age composition. The immedi- 
ate effect is a substantial increase in 
the numbers of young children. This 
has important consequences for the 
school systems, which in many coun- 
tries have not had the resources to 
make universal education a possibility 
for the growing number of school age 
children. 

UNESCO reports that during the 
1960’s the numbers of literate and 
illiterate persons both increased de- 
spite intensive efforts of governments 
to provide schooling for the growing 
number of children. However, it is 
estimated that for the world the pro- 
portion of adults who are illiterate has 
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dropped from nearly two-thirds in the 
1920’s to about one-third at present. 

An increase in the number of chil- 
dren of school age means a later in- 
crease in the number of persons ready 
to enter the labor force, as well as to 
establish their own families. 

The United States has experienced 
the effects of uneven rates of growth 
in recent years. Record numbers of 
births during the 1950's first swelled 
the population of elementary schools, 
then the number of teenagers, and 
now the number of young men and 
women coming into labor force ages, 
as well as the ages at which new fam- 
ilies are established. 

These changes in the age composi- 
tion of the population have contrib- 
uted stresses to the society and the 
economy and will continue to do so as 
these large numbers of people born 
in the fifties enter other stages of the 
life cycle. 

Countries with fewer resources than 
those of the United States are facing 
similar but more intensive problems. 
The problems may be illustrated by 
a model which assumes that all men 
enter the labor force at age 15 and 
that losses to the labor force occur 
only through reaching age 65 or death 
prior to that time. 

This would mean that in India over 
the next 15 years there will be 225 
persons entering the labor force for 
every 100 vacancies; in Pakistan and 
Indonesia the number rises to 285; 
but in Bangladesh and in Mexico it 
is about 300. These numbers under- 
score the necessity of increased em- 
ployment opportunities in these and in 
other developing countries if they are 
to avoid even more severe unemploy- 
ment and underemployment than al- 
ready exist. 


Urbanization 


Along with the increase in popula- 
tion of many countries in the world, 
there has been a dramatic change in 
the distribution of the people within 
a country. Much of this change in- 
volved the movement of rural people 
to the cities. Agricultural societies 
generally cannot absorb the popula- 
tion increase which they generate. 

The world’s cities have been grow- 
ing much more rapidly than the total 
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population, especially in the develop- 
ing countries: more than twice as fast 
as the total in Eastern Asia (exclud- 
ing China), and in Eastern and 
Southern Europe. Currently nearly 40 
percent of mankind lives in urban 
areas; in developed countries the ur- 
ban population varies from just below 
50 to 85 percent of the total. In the 
developing countries the range of 
urban population is even wider, rang- 
ing from nearly zero in some African 
states to 100 percent in such a city- 
state as Singapore. 


International migration 


Virtually all countries exercise 
strict controls over international immi- 
gration for permanent residence, and 
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the impact of such immigration is 
now relatively small. The outbreak of 
World War I marked the end of the 
large annual entry of European immi- 
grants into the United States, about 
30 million net arrivals in 100 years. 
By the mid-twenties, restrictive legis- 
lation had been put into effect. The 
earlier volume of immigration was 
never restored, and though there has 
been some increase in the number of 
immigrants to the United States since 
1965, the current net movement of 
about 400,000 persons per year is 
small compared to the volume of im- 
migration before World War I. 
International migration has become 
a relatively minor element in the 
adjustment of population to resources. 
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Moscow 
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Source: The Population Council 


Even with the relatively small amount 
of net immigration to the United 
States, that number is approximately 
twice as large as the volume of immi- 
gration into Canada or Australia, 
other major recipients of immigrants. 

Relatively high growth rates of 
ethnic minorities have been sources 
of difficulty in many parts of the 
world, especially in Europe, southern 
Asia and Africa. Immediately before 
and during World War II there were 
large transfers of people in Europe 
for the purpose of consolidating cer- 
tain ethnic groups or providing space 
for them. It is estimated that between 
1939 and 1945 there were nearly 60 
agreements for such transfers in 
Europe. About 1.5 million Germans 
were moved from one area to another, 
and about 2 million other Europeans 
were likewise moved about by gov- 
ernment action. 

Much of this resettlement was re- 
versed following the war. A review of 
the postwar European transfers found 
that between 1945 and 1955 some 20 
million Europeans fled or were ex- 
pelled, transferred or exchanged. Of 
these, 13 million were identified as 
German, and 4.3 million were Poles. 
Ukrainians, White Russians, Lithu- 
anians, Hungarians, Slovaks and 
Turks made up most of the other 3 
million. 

Large as these numbers are, they 
are dwarfed by the movement of pop- 
ulation which occurred when India 


and Pakistan were established. It is 
estimated that some 5 to 6 million 
crossed over into India from Pakistan 
and about 6 million moved in the 
opposite direction. 

The fate of some 1.5 million 
Palestinians is a matter of concern in 
relation to the Middle East and the 
plight of the Biharis in Bangladesh 
has recently come to the fore. Expul- 
sion of ethnic minorities has continued 
to the present time. The war in Viet- 
Nam created millions of refugees. 
Political upheavals, as in Cuba, have 
induced large numbers of people to 
leave their homeland. There are many 
other instances in which political up- 
heavals have led to emigration or 
repatriation or both. 

In recent years the rapid economic 
growth of a number of northern and 
western European countries has led 
to lafge-scale migrations from the 
poorer countries of Southern and 
Eastern Europe. In 1972 the EEC 
countries had nearly 4 million such 
workers, nearly 2.5 million in Ger- 
many and 1.2 million in France. Italy, 
Turkey, Yugoslavia, and Spain were 
the major contributors. 

The presence of such large num- 
bers of foreigners in the host coun- 
tries has raised many problems of ad- 
justment which would be exacerbated 
by any slowdown in the economic 
activity of those countries. These 
movements in recent years have 
dwarfted the pre-war movements of 


Poles into the French mines, or the 
movement of migratory seasonal agri- 
cultural workers who crossed na- 
tional boundaries in Europe before 
the war. 

Ending the agreements with Mex- 
ico whereby large numbers of agri- 
cultural and other workers had been 
brought into the United States tem- 
porarily has created a continuing 
problem in the relations between the 
United States and Mexico, especially 
in view of the numbers who cross 
that border illegally. 


Interrelations 


In the last 50 years the United 
States, the United Nations, and inter- 
national organizations have made a 
significant contribution to the world’s 
knowledge of demography through 
censuses, sample surveys, and the 
training of demographers to interpret 
the collected data. Analyses of these 
data have been the basis for the recent 
development of governmental popu- 
lation programs. 

The increase in the information 
base has also contributed to a nar- 
rowing of the population policy issues 
—although there are still wide dif- 
ferences in the interpretation of these 
issues. 

These policy issues relate to: 

—health of mothers and infants 

—women’s rights 

—the preservation of human rights 

—family planning and population 
control 

—the critical food situation—al- 
though up to the present time world- 
wide food production has kept up 
with growing population, but at inade- 
quate levels of nutrition 

—improved agricultural methods; 
ie., increased use of fertilizers and 
irrigation, improved methods of con- 
trolling parasites, agricultural re- 
search 

—worldwide economic and indus- 
trial development 

—the realization of “distributive 
justice” or a more equitable distribu- 
tion of wealth 

—conservation and distribution of 
natural resources 

—pollution control 

The designation of 1974 as World 
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Population Conference in Bucharest 
in August of this year highlight the 
international interest in population. 
The number of people, their distribu- 
tion and rates of change are matters 
which first of all concern each na- 
tional government. These are also 
matters of international concern, how- 
ever, for they affect the political in- 
fluence of a country, its need for de- 
velopment assistance, the demand for 
food and resources, and the possible 
effects on the environment. 

Many countries, both of the West 
and of the Third World, see the prob- 
lem in terms of reducing the rate of 
natural increase by lowering fertility, 
and of checking and otherwise coping 
with the rapid rate of urbanization. 
Some countries, however, especially 
in Latin America and Africa, see in 
the pressure to reduce rates of popu- 
lation growth an effort to check the 
future political influence of the Third 
World and to protect Western access 
to raw materials. 

Although most national govern- 
ments have not established explicit 
policies designed to affect their nat- 
ural growth rates, the majority of the 
world’s people and a large majority of 
the people of the less developed re- 
gions live in countries whose govern- 
ments are attempting, as a matter of 
urgency, to reduce their rates of pop- 
ulation growth significantly. 

The formulation of national and 
international strategies regarding pop- 
ulation reflects recognition of the fact 
that population factors are an impor- 
tant element in any program for eco- 
nomic and social development. Where 
trends of population growth, distri- 
bution and structure are out of bal- 
ance with social, economic and en- 
vironmental factors, they constitute 
serious additional difficulties for suc- 
cessful economic development and 
social progress. Population policies 
are inevitably an integral part of, but 
not a substitute for, a development 
program. 

Such considerations did not receive 
major attention by existing interna- 
tional organs 50 years ago, when the 
League of Nations had 54 members. 
In fact, the major population concern 
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at that time was the declining rates of 
growth in some of the western coun- 
tries and the prospect that national 
populations might decline as a result 
of the declining birth rates. There was 
concern with continued access to raw 
materials as colonial powers had 
sought to gain such assurance for 
themselves. 

At the same time “have not” na- 
tions such as Germany, Italy and 
Japan spoke of Lebensraum and the 
need for space, raw materials and peo- 
ple in order to develop their own eco- 
nomic growth. Clearly the attitudes 
toward requirements for economic 
growth have been drastically changed 
as a result of developments in the last 
50 years. 

Arnold Toynbee has said that our 
generation would be known in the 
future for the fact that for the first 
time in human history it has achieved 
a universal aspiration to high living 
standards. Population and resources 
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are not equally distributed. In many 
developing countries the rates of pop- 
ulation growth impose difficult re- 
p seo for increases in total pro- 

uction if there are to be increases in 
product per person. 

Quincy Wright has pointed out that 
the population movements affecting 
American foreign policy most signifi- 
cantly are not those of the United 
States itself, but those in other coun- 
tries. Differential growth rates un- 
doubtedly played an important role 
in the anxieties and policies which led 
to World War II, as they have been 
important factors in many of the in- 
ternal and international disputes and 
conflicts. which have occurred since 
the end of that war. The solution to 
many of the current problems may 
appear to have little to do with 
changes in population, but in the long 
run there are no solutions which do 
not involve a major demographic ele- 
ment. 
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Even with the relatively small amount 
of net immigration to the United 
States, that number is approximately 
twice as large as the volume of immi- 
gration into Canada or Australia, 
other major recipients of immigrants. 

Relatively high growth rates of 
ethnic minorities have been sources 
of difficulty in many parts of the 
world, especially in Europe, southern 
Asia and Africa. Immediately before 
and during World War II there were 
large transfers of people in Europe 
for the purpose of consolidating cer- 
tain ethnic groups or providing space 
for them. It is estimated that between 
1939 and 1945 there were nearly 60 
agreements for such transfers in 
Europe. About 1.5 million Germans 
were moved from one area to another, 
and about 2 million other Europeans 
were likewise moved about by gov- 
ernment action. 

Much of this resettlement was re- 
versed following the war. A review of 
the postwar European transfers found 
that between 1945 and 1955 some 20 
million Europeans fled or were ex- 
pelled, transferred or exchanged. Of 
these, 13 million were identified as 
German, and 4.3 million were Poles. 
Ukrainians, White Russians, Lithu- 
anians, Hungarians, Slovaks and 
Turks made up most of the other 3 
million. 

Large as these numbers are, they 
are dwarfed by the movement of pop- 
ulation which occurred when India 


and Pakistan were established. It is 
estimated that some 5 to 6 million 
crossed over into India from Pakistan 
and about 6 million moved in the 
opposite direction. 

The fate of some 1.5 million 
Palestinians is a matter of concern in 
relation to the Middle East and the 
plight of the Biharis in Bangladesh 
has recently come to the fore. Expul- 
sion of ethnic minorities has continued 
to the present time. The war in Viet- 
Nam created millions of refugees. 
Political upheavals, as in Cuba, have 
induced large numbers of people to 
leave their homeland. There are many 
other instances in which political up- 
heavals have led to emigration or 
repatriation or both. 

In recent years the rapid economic 
growth of a number of northern and 
western European countries has led 
to lafge-scale migrations from the 
poorer countries of Southern and 
Eastern Europe. In 1972 the EEC 
countries had nearly 4 million such 
workers, nearly 2.5 million in Ger- 
many and 1.2 million in France. Italy, 
Turkey, Yugoslavia, and Spain were 
the major contributors. 

The presence of such large num- 
bers of foreigners in the host coun- 
tries has raised many problems of ad- 
justment which would be exacerbated 
by any slowdown in the economic 
activity of those countries. These 
movements in recent years have 
dwarfted the pre-war movements of 
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the collected data. Analyses of these 
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lation programs. 

The increase in the information 
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Population Conference in Bucharest 
in August of this year highlight the 
international interest in population. 
The number of people, their distribu- 
tion and rates of change are matters 
which first of all concern each na- 
tional government. These are also 
matters of international concern, how- 
ever, for they affect the political in- 
fluence of a country, its need for de- 
velopment assistance, the demand for 
food and resources, and the possible 
effects on the environment. 


Many countries, both of the West 
and of the Third World, see the prob- 
lem in terms of reducing the rate of 
natural increase by lowering fertility, 
and of checking and otherwise coping 
with the rapid rate of urbanization. 
Some countries, however, especially 
in Latin America and Africa, see in 
the pressure to reduce rates of popu- 
lation growth an effort to check the 
future political influence of the Third 
World and to protect Western access 
to raw materials. 

Although most national govern- 
ments have not established explicit 
policies designed to affect their nat- 
ural growth rates, the majority of the 
world’s people and a large majority of 
the people of the less developed re- 
gions live in countries whose govern- 
ments are attempting, as a matter of 
urgency, to reduce their rates of pop- 
ulation growth significantly. 

The formulation of national and 
international strategies regarding pop- 
ulation reflects recognition of the fact 
that population factors are an impor- 
tant element in any program for eco- 
nomic and social development. Where 
trends of population growth, distri- 
bution and structure are out of bal- 
ance with social, economic and en- 
vironmental factors, they constitute 
serious additional difficulties for suc- 
cessful economic development and 
social progress. Population policies 
are inevitably an integral part of, but 
not a substitute for, a development 
program. 

Such considerations did not receive 
major attention by existing interna- 
tional organs 50 years ago, when the 
League of Nations had 54 members. 
In fact, the major population concern 
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at that time was the declining rates of 
growth in some of the western coun- 
tries and the prospect that national 
populations might decline as a result 
of the declining birth rates. There was 
concern with continued access to raw 
materials as colonial powers had 
sought to gain such assurance for 
themselves. 

At the same time “have not” na- 
tions such as Germany, Italy and 
Japan spoke of Lebensraum and the 
need for space, raw materials and peo- 
ple in order to develop their own eco- 
nomic growth. Clearly the attitudes 
toward requirements for economic 
growth have been drastically changed 
as a result of developments in the last 
50 years. 

Arnold Toynbee has said that our 
generation would be known in the 
future for the fact that for the first 
time in human history it has achieved 
a universal aspiration to high living 
standards. Population and resources 
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are not equally distributed. In many 
developing countries the rates of pop- 
ulation growth impose difficult re- 
quirements for increases in total pro- 
duction if there are to be increases in 
product per person. 

Quincy Wright has pointed out that 
the population movements affecting 
American foreign policy most signifi- 
cantly are not those of the United 
States itself, but those in other coun- 
tries. Differential growth rates un- 
doubtedly played an important role 
in the anxieties and policies which led 
to World War II, as they have been 
important factors in many of the in- 
ternal and international disputes and 
conflicts. which have occurred since 
the end of that war. The solution to 
many of the current problems may 
appear to have little to do with 
changes in population, but in the long 
run there are no solutions which do 
not involve a major demographic ele- 
ment. 





| The Cone System Study Report | 


The Secretary, several months ago, 
asked the Director General to study 
the current arrangement for functional 
specialization in the Foreign Service 
—the so-called cone system. 

The following considerations and 
concluding three options were re- 
viewed by the Secretary who in- 
structed the Director General to 
initiate discussions with the American 
Foreign Service Association looking 
toward implementation of Option 
Three. 


The Cone System 


The Foreign Service personnel sys- 
tem has two sometimes contradictory 
goals: (a) to produce broad-gauged 
top-flight leadership for foreign af- 
fairs; and (b) to supply officers with 
high-quality professional skills in po- 
litical, economic/commercial, admin- 
istrative and consular work to do the 
jobs that need to be done. 

The pre-cone Foreign Service ac- 
complished the first purpose better 
than the second. The cone system was 
introduced in order to correct this 
fault—but it may have damaged the 
development of top-flight foreign 
affairs talent in the process. 

Actually, the four existing “cones” 
are not cone-shaped. Progressing up- 
ward from FSO-8 to FSO-1/CM, 
Chart I shows a comparison of the 
cone of the officers and the skills of 
the jobs in which they are serving in 
each cone at each level. 

The chart shows more political of- 
ficers than jobs from the junior ranks 
up through the middle grades, and 
more economic officers than jobs at 
classes 7 and 8 (because staff reduc- 
tions abroad in past years have taken 
a heavy fall of junior political and 
economic slots). 

It shows a large deficit of consular 
officers at all junior grades and a 
considerable deficit of both economic 
and administrative officers at the 
middle grades. 

To show what oportunities lie 
ahead for each officer, Chart II 
shows—by percentage spread—what 
kinds of jobs the officers in each cone, 
at each level, are doing abroad. 

More FSO 7-8 political cone offi- 
cers are doing consular work than 
political work abroad. Officers associ- 
ated with the political and economic 
cones at the FSO 1-2 level dominate 
the program direction jobs—and poli- 
tical officers get their chances earlier. 
(It appears that the senior consular 
officers do too, but there are only 


four of them—as indicated in the 
previous chart—and three are prin- 
cipal officers at Consulates. ) 

The chances for administrative offi- 
cers to direct large programs come 
late and few. In terms of developing 
broad leadership, political cone offi- 
cers have more opportunities through- 
out their service to work outside of 
their cone. Consular and administra- 
tive officers have very few chances to 
get a variety of experiences. 

The examination/recruitment pro- 
cess admits junior officers in numbers 
to correspond with mid-career special- 
ty needs. The average young aspiring 
political officer passes the political 
exam, enters the Service, and then 
like-as-not finds himself assigned to 
consular work. © 

Some political cone officers are 
approaching the selection-out barrier 
of the “Junior Threshold” (FSO-6 
to FSO-5) without ever having had 
the chance to perform in _ their 
specialty. 

The ambitious consular specialist 
has plenty of jobs and good promo- 
tion chances at the junior level, but 
practically none at senior grades. 

Economic officers face the prob- 
lems of the political specialty, and 
administrative officers some of the 
problems of the consular cone. 

The cone system affects virtually 
all aspects of personnel administra- 
tion. It greatly affects (a) recruitment, 
(b) assignments, and (c) promotions. 
It also affects training, counseling, job 
classification, etc. 


A. RECRUITMENT 


In the “old” Service, we recruited 
mostly politically oriented officers 
and, as now, early assignments were 
largely to consular and administra- 
tive jobs. By hook or crook the most 
agile, lucky, or talented found their 
way into political-economic work. 

Some of the less successful moved 
into consular, administrative, and 
commercial work as time went on. 
The importance of high-quality com- 
mercial, consular and administrative 
work in today’s world argued for a 
change in these methods. 

Even now, 42 percent of the FSO’s 
in the economic/commercial cone do 
not have the equivalent of an AB 
major in economics. This situation 
is being corrected by the superb FSI 
six-month economics course for 
middle-grade officers. But how much 
better to recruit able economics 
graduates, and use our training re- 


sources further to improve their skills! 

Current recruiting by cone and the 
economics option on the exam have 
made an encouraging start in this 
direction. ; 

Recruitment by cone is producing 
some notable successes. The quality 
of young FSO’s in_ non-political 
specialities is dramatically improving. 
The morale and self-respect of these 
specialities is also better, as it becomes 
clearer they are not dumping-grounds 
for “failed political officers.” 

There are also problems in recruit- 
ing by cones. Many applicants for the 
examination have general rather than 
specialized backgrounds and do not 
understand the nature of the career 
cone they are seeking to enter. 

There are other inequities in our 
present system of recruiting and ex- 
amining by specialty. Scoring on the 
written exam depends upon the rela- 
tion of the number of candidates by 
cone to the intake planned for that 
cone each year. An applicant could 
have turned in the identical paper and 
passed if he were an economics 
aspirant and failed if he were a 
political aspirant. 

If we were to let the officers shift 
cones at will, the inequity of the cone- 
differentiated exam would become a 
greater problem—as would the year- 
to-year instability of vacancy-deter- 
mined pass rates. 


B. ASSIGNMENT 


The middle grades—Classes 3, 4, 
and 5—are where most of the more 
specialized work of the Foreign Serv- 
ice is done. Sixty percent of the career 
service is found in these ranks. Pres- 
ently, when an officer accepts promo- 
tion to Class 5, he commits himself 
in writing to accept the bulk of his 
mid-career assignments in his cone. 

Cones are not necessary, of course, 
for matching a professionally skilled 
officer to an assignment. Such match- 
ing went on long before. At the same 
time, the cones are too broad to 
distinguish, for example, between the 
econometrician, commodity expert, 
and financial analyst—all economists. 

Cones aim to assure that the supply 
of officers meets the requirements 
for skills in a rough way in the 
Service. This, the present system does 
increasingly well—and many of its 
present injustices to political officers 
are transitional. 

In mid-career assignments, the 
main drawback of the cone system is 
its rigidity—-which impedes the de- 
velopment of broad-gauged leaders 
for the foreign affairs community. 
(Rigidity in assignments is affected 
by other factors as well, such as the 
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reluctance of supervisors to accept 
subordinates without experience in 
the work they will be doing. ) 

Middle-grade officers sometimes 
resist broadening and maturing op- 
portunities, such as out-of-cone as- 
signments and details to other agen- 
cies (where a political officer, for 
example, can get programmatic, 
action-oriented, executive experi- 
ence). 

Likewise, it is difficult for a middle- 
grade consular or administrative 
officer to break into political work 
and he may jeopardize his advance- 
ment if he succeeds. 

C. PROMOTION 

Specialization was extended to pro- 
motion about ten years ago, and it 
means that middle-grade officers 
compete against fellow specialists 
(including FSO’s, FSR’s, FSRU’s 
and FSS’s, who are doing the same 
kind of work). This prevents, for ex- 
ample, the general services officer 
from having to compete against the 
“glamorous” political officer. 

Promotions in each specialty are 
determined by vacancies in the next 
higher grade, so that, for example, 
a glut of unneeded consular FSO-2’s 
or political FSO-3’s is avoided. 

Formerly, political officers tended 
to dominate the promotion lists, and 
understandably, middle-grade _politi- 
cal officers are less pleased with the 
cone system than their colleagues in 
other cones. They are correct when 
they say that officers in other cones 
have sometimes tended to receive 
promotions earlier than more promis- 
ing political officers. (This year 
political promotions increased, both 
numerically and proportionally, even 
under the present system.) 

The promotion panels, by empha- 
sizing functional competition, have 
also tended to disadvantage language 
and area training assignments, making 
them less attractive. Partly as a con- 
sequence, interest in hard-language 
training and area studies has some- 
what decreased in recent years—so, 
part of what has been gained in func- 
tional expertise could be lost in 
country expertise. 

Out-of-cone assignments have 
tended to suffer in popularity because 
the promotion panels, despite in- 
structions to give favorable considera- 
ticu to officers with broader back- 
grounds, have tended to rank higher 
those officers with the most experi- 
ence in their cones. Recently intro- 
duced interfunctional ranking at 
mid-level and “program direction” 
competition at senior grades have 
reduced the inequity. 

Nevertheless, some officers con- 


tinue to shift cones and give up their 
political specialty (usually) in order 
to gain promotion. At the threshold, 
a political-cone officer may be offered 
promotion in the consular cone, for 
example, while being told he is not 
competitive in the political specialty. 
Thus, he changes cone and career. 


The Three Options 


We gave consideration to the fol- 
lowing options: 

(1) Option One: Continue the 
present cone system. 

Arguments: 


—The cone system deserves a fair 
trial. It has been in effect in its pres- 
ent form for less than four years. We 
have been correcting its injustices to 
political officers—a legacy from the 
time when we recruited more political 
generalists than we had use for. 

—Even an imperfect personnel 
system is better than constant tinker- 
ing. We make commitments to offi- 
cers, induce painful career adjust- 
ments and then change the rules. 

The history of Foreign Service 
personnel management has been a 
series of reforms remedying one set 
of inequities by creating a new set 
of inequities and problems. 

—tThe cone system does insure an 
approximate supply of the profession- 
al skills needed in the Service. Our 
personnel system should meet pro- 
fessional skill needs. 

—Slow promotion rates and the 
need to develop our best talent more 
quickly are only marginally the fault 
of the cone system. There are other 
causes and other remedies. 

—Recruitment and examination by 
cone seek out aptitude and motivation 
for the full variety of jobs to be done. 
It means training can start at a higher 
base and more junior level. 

Every delay in selecting and build- 
ing on professional competence is a 
delay in achieving an officer’s full 
effectiveness. 

—Some Foreign Service functions 
might be abdicated (commercial work 
to a Commerce Service, labor to a 
Labor Service, visa functions to the 
INS, administrative support to other 
agencies, etc.). Short of that, how- 
ever, young men who dream of 
demarches and ambassadorships must 
be coerced, cajoled or selected to do 
the other jobs of our Service. 

The less this selection is accom- 
plished during recruitment, and the 
greater the delay, the greater the later 
pain, malaise, and denigration of 
self-respecting specialties. 

The old system drove much of this 
personnel realignment underground 
through the assignment process, but 


that only made it harder for the officer 
to adjust. 

(2) Option Two: Abolish cones. 
Use “across-the-board” promotion, 
or, alternatively, semi-automatic pro- 
motions at mid-career, sophisticated 
but flexible assignment policies and 
competitively even-handed examina- 
tion and recruitment (perhaps with 
an economic option). 


Arguments: 


—Diplomacy and foreign affairs 
are essentially what a diplomatic serv- 
ice is for. FSR, FSRU, the Staff 
Corps, and other branches were cre- 
ated to enable us to tap the expertise 
of genuine specialists and should be 
used for that purpose. The concept 
of an egalitarian, “Unified Service” 
has inherent difficulties. 

Trying to unify the political officer 
and disbursing officer is like trying to 
squeeze quicksilver—the differences 
will not be suppressed. The practical 
result has been four FSO services, 
separate and divisive. 

—Revive the Staff Corps (per- 
haps under the FSRU authority or 
new legislation) to fill some consular 
and administrative jobs. 

The Staff Corps could restore up- 
ward job mobility for secretaries, 
couriers, files and communications 
people and others who are seeking 
more responsibilities than their pres- 
ent fields of interest permit. It would 
also allow a reshaping of the Foreign 
Service profile, subtracting excess 
consular jobs from the junior FSO 
staffing pattern. 

Junior FSO’s would still broaden 
their experience through consular and 
administrative tours and some would 
go on to be consular section chiefs, 
heads of consulates or supervisory ad- 
ministrative officers, but we would 
reduce the present anomaly whereby 
two-thirds of FSO-7’s and FSO-8’s 
abroad are doing consular and ad- 
ministrative work. 

—tThe basic affinity and interre- 
lationship between political and eco- 
nomic work should be acknowledged 
and built upon. Most Foreign Serv- 
ice economists are practicing general- 
ists who need the political officer’s 
skills and perceptions and vice versa. 

—tThere are not more than 15-20 
jobs—most of them in Washington— 
that require theoretical economists 
and econometricians. Management 
people trained in computer technology 
and other highly advanced adminis- 
trative specialties are also used in 
small numbers. 

—At the recruitment stage we 
could eliminate the manifest inequity 
of forcing an applicant to choose his 
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life-time career specialty before he has 
service experience or real knowledge 
of the implications of his choice. 

—As for assignments, we now have 
the technical capability—without the 
need for cones—to manage a per- 
sonnel system which carries each 
officer under primary, secondary and 
tertiary skills. 

Compared to the sophistication we 
need and have within reach for genu- 
inely matched assignments, the cone 
system is a blunt instrument. On the 
other front, broadening and diversifi- 
cation of experience can be better pro- 
moted without the four arbitrarily 
defined cones. 

—wWhile there is much to be said 
for continuity in personnel policies, 
particularly with regard to commit- 
ments, it doesn’t help to perpetuate 
an error. The cone system has given 
rise, rationally or not, to so much 
dissatisfaction with personnel policies 
and procedures that some change is 
necessary and probably inevitable. 

(3) Option Three: Modify the 
cone system to retain its best fea- 
tures in recruitment but eliminate 
grossly differentiated standards. Re- 
tain a modified cone system in middle 
“professional” grades. Relax cone 
designations at junior grades up 
through the threshold, and at senior 
grades. Revive a staff or specialist 
corps. Reestablish a meaningful 
junior officer complement and some 
rotation, or at least variety of job 
experience, for junior officers. 


The central fact emerging from this 
study is that the argument for cones 
is strongest in the middle grades, and 
dissipates at either end of the career 
ladder—for reasons of equity to em- 
ployees, the structural distortions of a 
“coned” Service at junior levels, and 
the broad interests of leadership de- 
velopment for the senior ranks. 


M/DG Proposes: 


(1) The Examination. Retain the 
four examination options. Taking the 
specialized test is educational to the 
applicant. It could be made even more 
so, and an important element in his 
career decision. The pro-cone argu- 
ments about aptitude and motivation 
have force. So does the argument that 
initial selection toward specialization 
decreases the pain of the inevitable 
adjustment at mid-career. 

We do want to recruit economists, 
people with administrative bent, and 
natural consuls. The “general” por- 
tions of the exam presently favor 
political applicants. These portions 
could be restructured; economic, ad- 
ministrative and other options recast; 
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oral examination procedures revised; 
and publicity and recruitment efforts 
sharpened to accomplish most of the 
objectives now achieved by cone- 
differentiated passing scores. 

By reestablishing comparability of 
entrance requirements, we would 
facilitate and make more equitable a 
policy of free transferability between 
cones at junior levels. An officer 
would enter the Service with a skill 
designation—which would be an aid 
in his initial assignment—but would 
be able to change that designation if 
he really wished to do so. 

(2) Junior Level. Expand the Staff 
Corps or FSRU to enable manage- 
ment to make modest reductions of 
consular and administrative FSO jobs 
at junior levels. 

Reestablish the junior officer com- 
plement or its equivalent in centrally 
established junior officer positions 
worldwide. Such a complement would 
permit the Department to give all its 
younger FSO’s more varied and in- 
creased political-economic experience 
at the junior grades. 


Because of the relatively small 
number of such jobs at the junior 
level, some young officers in the 
political or economic cone don’t get 
a substantive assignment in their cone 
before passing into the middle grades 
of the Foreign Service. 

A junior officer complement existed 
until the late 1960’s, but these jobs 
fell victim to BALPA, OPRED and 
other job-reduction programs. 

At the time of promotion across the 
“threshold” (from Class 6 to Class 


5), each officer would receive careful 
counseling relating the skill strength 
reflected on his or her entrance exam 
and evaluations received in junior 
officer assignments. Promotions would 
be across-the-board for FSO’s through 
the threshold to Class 5. Only then 
would an FSO be asked to reaffirm 
his cone, or primary skill designation. 

(3) Mid-Career. While promo- 
tions would initially be within cones, 
interfunctional competition would be 
strongly supported at all levels. Other 
proposals have aimed to create an 
additional cone to accomplish inter- 
functional competition on a more 
structured basis, but this has sub- 
stantial disadvantages. 

The conal rigidities in assignments 
should also be reduced. While a shift 
in cone would have to be negotiated 
as at present between the officer and 
management, management should be 
more flexible and should not reject 
determined, serious applications with- 
out most serious consideration. 

There will probably be an excess 
of political officers over jobs. But in 
that case the assignments process 
would have to make the adjustment, 
as it did before cones. Hopefully, the 
problem would be much reduced. 

(4) Senior Levels. The arguments 
in favor of relaxing cones in promo- 
tions to Class 2 and 1 are obvious. 
We believe across-the-board promo- 
tions are a better concept at senior 
levels than “program direction” pro- 
motions. We could preserve for offi- 
cers with particular professional com- 
petence a small portion of senior-level 
promotions. 


H.E. Weiner in Employee-Management Post 


Herbert E. Weiner has assumed 
his new duties as Special Assistant to 
the Director General for Employee- 
Management Relations. 

FSO Weiner ..... 
most pet 


lor for Labor Af- im 
fairs at New #, 
Delhi. Prior to © 


that assignment ~ 
he was Labor Ad- 
viser in the Bu- § 
reau of East 
Asian and Pacific 5 
Affairs from April * 

September 
1971. 

Over the years Mr. Weiner has 
also held such assignments as Officer 
in Charge of International Labor 
Organization (ILO) Affairs in the 
Bureau of International Organization 
Affairs; on interservice assignment in 


Mr. Weiner 


the Department of Labor; Chief of 
the Planning and Evaluation Divi- 
sion, Office of Labor Affairs, AID; 
Economic Counselor in Lisbon; 
Transportation and Communications 
Attaché in Ottawa; Labor Attaché in 
Australia; and Assistant Labor At- 
taché in London. 

Mr. Weiner is a graduate of the 
Naval War College. He also has his 
M.A. and Ph.D. degrees in Eco- 
nomics from Columbia University. He 
did his undergraduate work at the 
College of the City of New York, 
where he taught economics and social 
studies. 

His book, “British Labor and Pub- 
lic Ownership,” was published in 
Britain and in the United States. Mr. 
Weiner has written essays and re- 
views on economic, political, and 
labor-management subjects, and has 
served on both Foreign Service Staff 
and FSO selection boards. 





MAJOR APPOINTMENTS 


Three Career FSO’s Named Ambassadors 
To Burundi, Malta, Dahomey 


President Nixon last month named 
career Foreign Service officers as 
the new U.S. Ambassadors to Bur- 
undi, Malta and Dahomey. They are: 

—David E. Mark to Burundi. Mr. 
Mark’s nomination as Ambassador 
was confirmed by the Senate on June 
14. He has served as Deputy Director 
for Research and then as Deputy 
Director for Regional Research in 
the Bureau of Intelligence and Re- 
search (INR) since 1969. 

—Robert P. Smith to Malta. Mr. 
Smith has been serving as Deputy 
Chief of Mission at Pretoria since 
1970. 

—James B. Engle to Dahomey. 
Mr. Engle is currently Deputy Chief 
of Mission at Phnom Penh. 

The Smith and Engle nominations 
have not yet been acted upon by the 
Senate. 

The new Ambassador to Burundi 
was Director of the Office of Re- 
search and Analysis for Western 
Europe in INR from 1964 to 1969. 
Prior to that assignment he was a 
Fellow at the Center for International 
Affairs at Harvard University. 

Mr. Mark joined the Foreign Serv- 
ice in 1946 after three years with the 
U.S. Army during World War II. 
He has held such assignments as 
Political Officer in Seoul; Political 
Reporting Officer in Berlin; Acting 
Depu Chief of Mission at Bucha- 
rest; Yugoslav Desk Officer in the 
Department; and Chief of the Poli- 
tical and Economic Sections in Mos- 
cow. 

From 1959 to 1962 he was a 
member of the U.S. Delegation to the 
Nuclear Weapons Tests. He later was 
named Coordinator for the U.S. Dele- 
gation to the Eighteen Nation Dis- 
armament Conference in Geneva. 

Mr. Mark won the Department’s 
Superior Honor Award in 1966. He 
is fluent in Russian, German and 
French and has a useful knowledge 
of Romanian. 

Mr. Smith, the Ambassador-desig- 
nate to Malta, attended the National 
War College from 1969 to 1970. 


Mr. Smith 


He joined the Foreign Service in 
1955 and has served as Information 
Specialist and Press Officer in the 
News Division; Consular Officer in 
Lahore; Economic Officer, then Poli- 
tical Officer, in Beirut; and Principal 
Officer in Enugu, Nigeria. 

From 1965 to 1969 he was Officer 
in Charge of Ghanian Affairs in the 
Bureau of African Affairs. 

Mr. Smith was assigned to North- 
western University for African area 
studies, under the auspices of the 
Foreign Service Institute, from 1961 
to 1962. He received the Meritorious 
Honor Award in 1967. 

Prior to entering the Foreign Serv- 
ice Mr. Smith was a Captain in the 
U.S. Marine Corps, where he served 
from 1946 to 1949 and again from 
1950 to 1952. 

Mr. Engle, the Ambassador-desig- 
nate to Dahomey, served as Consul 
General at Nha Trang, Viet-Nam, be- 
fore he was assigned to Phnom Penh. 
From 1972 to 1973 he was Special 
Assistant in the Bureau of East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs. 

From 1941 to 1942 Mr. Engle 
was Liaison Officer for Mexico and 
Central America at the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare in the Department. 
From 1942 to 1944 he was Economic 
Officer at Quito. He later served with 
the U.S. Navy as Lieutenant, j.g., 
during World War II. 

After serving as an Administrative 
Officer in Rio de Janeiro, Mr. Engle 
joined the Foreign Service in 1951 
and was assigned as Political Officer 
in Naples. He later held such assign- 


ments as Political Officer in Rome, 
Italian Desk Officer in the Depart- 
ment; Political Officer in London; 
Deputy ieroa Officer in Dussel- 
dorf; Labor At- 
taché in Bonn and 
Labor Adviser to 
the U.S. European 
Command in Ber- 
lin, 

In recent years 
Mr. Engle has 
served as Political 
Officer in Accra; 
Deputy Chief of 
Mission in Mana- 
gua; Deputy Divi- 
sion Chief, CORDS (Civil Opera- 
tions and Rural Development Sup- 
port) in the Military Assistance Com- 
mand Viet-Nam, Saigon, and then as 
Province Senior Adviser in Phu Yen, 
Military Region II. 

From 1970 to 1971 Mr. Engle was 
Director of the Viet-Nam Working 
Group in the Department. The fol- 
lowing year he was named Special 
Assistant to the Ambassador at 
Large. 

Ambassador-designate Engle has 
won many honors, including a Rhodes 
Scholarship to Oxford University, 
1947-50; a Fulbright Scholarship to 
Italy, 1950-51; and a Rockefeller 
Public Service Award, 1958-59. He 
attended the Senior Seminar in For- 
eign Policy at the Foreign Service 
Institute from 1967 to 1968. 


Mr. Engle 


Resignations 


President Nixon last month ac- 
cepted the resignations of three Am- 
bassadors. The resignations will be 
effective upon a date to be deter- 
mined. They are: 

—John I. Getz as Ambassador to 
Malta. 

—Ronald I. Spiers as Ambassador 
to the Commonwealth of the Baha- 
mas. 

—Edward W. Mulcahy as Ambas- 
sador to the Republic of Chad. 


The Senate on June 19 confirmed 
the nomination of James D. Hodgson 
as Ambassador to Japan. 
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Eight Nominated as 
Career Ministers 


President Nixon on July 10 nomi- 
nated eight Foreign Service officers 
for promotion from Class 1 to the 
class of Career Minister. 

All the nominations require con- 
firmation by the Senate. 

The class of Career Minister, estab- 
lished in the Foreign Service Act of 
1946, is a pool of talent “capable of 
carrying out any assignment involv- 
ing U.S. foreign affairs anywhere in 
the world.” Next to Career Ambassa- 
dor, it is the highest rank in the career 
Foreign Service. 

The nominees are: 

—Alfred L. Atherton, Jr., Assistant 
Secretary for Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs. 

—Frank C. Carlucci, Under Secre- 
tary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. At 43, Mr. Carlucci is the young- 
est FSO to be nominated for the rank 
of Career Minister. 


Mr. Atherton Mr. Carlucci 

—Richard T. Davies, Ambassador 
to Poland. 

—Arthur W. Hummel, Jr., Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs. 

—Robert J. McCloskey, Ambassa- 
dor at Large. 

—Terence A. Todman, Ambassa- 
dor to the Republic of Guinea. 

—George S. Vest, Director of the 
Bureau of Politico-Military Affairs. 

—Charles §. Whitehouse, Ambas- 
sador to the Kingdom of Laos. 


TO NICOSIA—Deputy Chief of Protocol Stuart W. Rockwell, left, swears-in Rodger 
P. Davies as the new Ambassador to Cyprus at a recent ceremony. Mrs. Ralph 
Burgess, the Ambassador’s mother-in-law, holds the Bible. 
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Mr. Hummel 


POST CHANGES 


Diplomatic relations between the 
United States and the Syrian Arab 
Republic were resumed on June 16. 

On the same day, the U.S. Interests 
Section of the Italian Embassy in 
Damascus was redesignated the Amer- 
ican Embassy, Damascus. 

Thomas J. Scotes, a career Foreign 
Service officer, has been designated 
Chargé d’Affaires a.i. 

The Embassy will issue nonimmi- 
grant visas and perform passport and 
consular services. Embassy Beirut will 
continue to issue immigrant visas. 





AT PREVIEW—Secretary of the Navy J. William Middendorf and Vi 
Art Chairman of the AAFSW Book Fair ‘74, hold one of the World War | posters. 
The posters will be on sale at the Book Fair to be held Oct. 7-11. 


AASFW Book Fair Seeks Volunteers 


Secretary of the Navy J. William 
Middendorf, former Ambassador to 
the Netherlands, recently purchased 
nine World War I posters at a pre- 
view and sale sponsored by the Asso- 
ciation of American Foreign Service 
Women (AAFSW) in the Exhibit 
Hall. 

Other World War I posters will be 
on sale in the Art Corner at the 
AAFSW Book Fair ’74 in the Exhibit 
Hall, which will be held from Octo- 
ber 7 through October 11. 

Proceeds of the Book Fair sales 
will go towards the Association’s 
Scholarship and Education Fund. 

The Secretary of the Navy admitted 
possessing a keen interest in Ameri- 
can historical prints and in American 
illustrations in general. His art col- 
lection of World War I posters, which 
he said he bought for nostalgic rea- 
sons, will be used to enhance his 
office as well as his home. 

Virginia Knepper, Art Chairman, 
said that overtones of “The Holland 


Blood Donor Appeal 


The Department has issued an ur- 
gent appeal for donors for the Vaca- 
tion Day Bloodmobile at the Red 
Cross Center, 2025 E Street, N.W., 
on Aug. 7. 

William D. Blair, Jr., Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Public Affairs 
and Chairman of the Department’s 
Blood Donor Program, pointed out 
that the Red Cross is seeking blood 
to meet emergency needs during the 
summer months. 


Symphony,” which Mr. Middendorf 
had composed for Queen Juliana 
when he was Ambassador to the 
Netherlands, were heard with great 
clarity during the selection of the 
posters. 

The Book Fair—which will feature 
thousands of new, old and rare vol- 
umes—is seeking donations of paper- 
backs, hardbacks, fiction and non- 
fiction. 

Also wanted for the Fair are art 
pieces such as paintings, prints, un- 
usual fabrics, Christmas cards and 
decorations, 3-D sculpture, ceramics, 
costume jewelry and folk crafts. 

For contributions or delivery of art 
objects, call Mrs. Knepper, 652-2079 
or Co-Chairman Patricia Bloomfield, 
652-1714. 


The Foreign Language Books Sec- 
tion, Stamp Corner, and the Rare 
Books/Collector’s Corner have been 
accepting contributions since the close 
of the 13th Book Fair last October. 

The Book Fair is also seeking 
volunteers to help sort, price, load 
and unload books. 

Donors may deposit books in the 
bins located in the Department’s D 
Street and 21st Street entrances, 
in the garage and the basement. 

Those who have larger lots of 
books for the Fair may call the co- 
ordinators: District of Columbia, 
333-7151; Maryland, 598-5709; and 
Virginia, 780-3578. 

For general information on books, 
call the Book Room in the Depart- 
ment, 632-3931 or 632-9411. 


Secretary of Year 
Nominations Sought 


The Department is now seeking 
nominations for the Secretary of the 
Year Award. Deadline for nomina- 
tions is August 31. 

The award—$500 in cash and a 
certificate signed by the Secretary of 
State—is conferred annually on a 
secretary, either Civil Service or For- 
eign Service, “whose performance is 
judged by the Awards Committee 
most clearly to exemplify the high 
standards which characterize the serv- 
of secretaries in the Department and 
abroad.” 

Nominations should be endorsed 
by the Chief of a bureau or other ap- 
propriate senior Officer in the Depart- 
ment, and addressed to the Director 
General of the Foreign Service. They 
should be forwarded to PER/MGT/ 
PS, Room 231, SA—6—an original 
and six xerox copies of each proposal. 


John Barton, UPI Newsman, 
Heads Correspondents 


John F. Barton, a Diplomatic Cor- 
respondent of United Press Interna- 
tional, was elected President of the 
State Department Correspondents As- 
ee during a meeting on June 


Mr. Barton, who has covered the 
State Department for UPI since 1967, 
succeeds Darius Jhabvala, of the Bos- 
ton Globe, as head of the Association, 
which has a membership of about 400 
correspondents. 

Kenneth J. Freed, of the Associated 
Press, was elected Vice President. 
Richard Valeriani, of the National 
Broadcasting Company, was elected 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Ambassador Sayre Honored 


Ambassador Robert M. Sayre, 
who served as Ambassador to Pan- 
ama from 1969 to 1973, was pre- 
sented the Drug _ Enforcement 

cy’s Certificate of Appreciation 
on June 20 for outstanding contribu- 
tions in the field of drug enforcement. 

John R. Bartels, Jr., Administra- 
tor of the Drug Enforcement Agency 
of the Justice ent, who made 
the presentation, cited Ambassador 
Sayre for his “leadership and assist- 
ance to the DEA office in Panama in 
mounting a highly effective drug en- 
forcement program in cooperation 
with the Government of Panama and 
United States Government agencies 
in Panama.” 
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U.S-U.S.S.R. Agree on 
SALT Procedures 


Secretary Kissinger and Soviet For- 
eign Minister Andrei A. Gromyko 
formally signed an agreement on 
SALT procedures during the recent 
Summit Meeting in Moscow. 


The agreement was reached at the 
third session of the Standing Consul- 
tative Commission (SCC), which 
ended June 19. The session success- 
fully negotiated agreed procedures 
governing the replacement, dismantl- 
ing or destruction, or notification 
thereof, for strategic offensive arms 
and for ABM systems and their com- 
ponents. 

The SCC meets at least twice a year 
in Geneva. It was established by the 
SALT [ accords, signed in May 1972, 
for the purpose of implementing the 
provisions and objectives of the ABM 
Treaty and the Interim Agreement 
and its Protocol. 

Members of the Standing Consulta- 


tive Commission, third session, are 
shown above. They are: 

First row, left to right—Brig. Gen. 
W. F. Georgi, Deputy Commissioner, 
U.S. Component; Brig. Gen. G. I. 
Ustinov, Commissioner, Soviet Com- 
ponent; S. N. Graybeal, Commis- 
sioner, U.S. Component; V. P. Kar- 
pov, Deputy Commissioner, Soviet 
Component. 


Sisco Greets 113th Foreign Service Class 


Acting Secretary Joseph J. Sisco 
warmly welcomed the 34 members 
of the 113th Class of the Foreign 
Service at a swearing-in ceremony in 
the Benjamin Franklin Room on 
June 14. 

The new class included 29 Foreign 
Service Officers; four members of 
the Equal Employment Opportunity 
(EEO) Program, and one Mustang 
officer. 

Seven are starting their careers in 
the Department as Administrative 
Officers, eight as Consular Officers, 
eight as Economic/Commercial Offi- 
cers and 11 as Political Officers. 

Their ages range from 21 to 41— 
with 27 the average. Seven of the 34 
are women. Nine members of the 
class are former Peace Corps Volun- 
teers; seven others have worked for 
other agencies of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 

The new officers come from 16 
States and have attended 31 colleges. 
Eighteen have advanced degrees— 
including one Doctor of Jurispru- 
dence. 

Acting Secretary Sisco was intro- 
duced to the new class by Deputy 
Under Secretary for Management 
L. Dean Brown. Michael Yohn, 
Chairman of Junior Officer Training, 
presided at the ceremony. 

Roger E. Johnson, Special Assist- 
ant to the Chief of Protocol, admin- 
istered the oath of office to the new 
officers. 
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Members of the 113th Class and 
their “cone” in the Foreign Service: 

William H. Barkell, Administra- 
tion; Sara E. Barr, Administration; 
Edna M. Black, Consular; Steven 
M. Brattain, Economic/Commercial; 
Steven R. Buckler, Administration; 
Donald A. Camp, Political; Anne O. 
Cary, Economic/Commercial. 

John D. Caswell, Political; Michael 
A. Ceurvorst, Consular; Kathleen 
Chisholm, Administration; John A. 
Collins, Administration; Patrick L. 
Delvecchio, Political; Dale W. Dover, 
Consular; Milton K. Drucker, Eco- 
nomic/Commercial. 

ranklin P. Huddle, Political; Ed- 
mund J. Hull, Political; Donald C. 
Hunter, Administration; Donald C. 
Johnson, Political; Lisa R. Layne, 
Political; Gerald R. Lueders, Con- 
sular; Michael J. Metrinko, Consular; 
Brian J. Mohler, Economic/Commer- 
cial. 

Patrick J. Nichols, Economic/ 
Commercial; Kenneth W. Plummer, 
Consular (Mustang); Charles E. 
Redman, Political; Ronald M. Rob- 
erts, Economic/Commercial; Karla 
R. Smith, Consular; David C. Sum- 
mers, Political; Robert C. Van Voor- 
hees, Political. 

Steven Wagenseil, Political; Paul 
T. Walters, Economic/Commercial; 
Kent M. Wiedemann, Administra- 
tion; Molly K. C. Williamson, Con- 
sular; and William N. Witting, Eco- 
nomic/Commercial. 


Second row, left to right—Robert 
A. Anderson, U.S. Component; Col. 
I. L. Belyanin, Soviet Component; 
Col. (Ret.) C. G. FitzGerald, Execu- 
tive Secretary, U.S. Component; A. 
S. Yereskovsky, Executive Secretary, 
Soviet Component; Dimitri Arens- 
burger, U.S. Component; Capt. V. P. 
Kuznetsov, Soviet Component. 

Third row, left to right—Cdr. G. L. 
Atkinson, U.S. Component; Capt. Ye. 
G. Korobchenko, Soviet Component; 
Lt. Col. F. P. DeSimone, U.S. Com- 
ponent; B. Yu. Marchuk, Soviet Com- 
ponent; and Lt. Cdr. R. K. Martin, 
U.S. Component. 


Placement Chief Visits 
California Schools, Plants 
Samuel L. King, Chief of the Ex- 


ternal Placement Division of the 
Office of Personnel, recently com- 
pleted a 3-week trip to California 
to describe the Department’s Ex- 
ternal Placement service to California 
business and educational leaders. 

Mr. King said he found “consider- 
able interest in our program because 
many California businesses are ex- 
panding their overseas activities. 
Many of these businesses expressed 
interest in hiring people with For- 
eign Service experience as consultants 
and advisers on short-term con- 
tracts.” 

“In the educational field, most 
California universities are apparently 
retrenching somewhat as enrollments 
decrease,” Mr. King added, “but I 
found continuing interest in the spe- 
cial characteristics that State Depart- 
ment employees can bring. At least 
one institution is expanding its staff.” 

Mr. King uncovered several direct 
job leads which he passed on to per- 
sons registered with the External 
Placement Staff. In addition, experi- 
ence has shown that such trips gen- 
erate other requests for job candi- 
dates. 
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Annuities Increase as 
CPI Hits New High 


The latest Consumer Price Index 
(CPI) hit 145.6 in May. If the CPI 
remains at or above this figure, a For- 
eign Service annuity increase of at 
least 5.2 percent will go into effect 
September 1. 

The increase would amount to the 
percentage rise between the Foreign 
Service base level, which was estab- 
lished in January 1974, and that for 
April, May or June, whichever is the 
highest—plus an additional one per- 
cent. 

Thus the Foreign Service annuity 
increase will be at least 4.2 percent, 
plus an additional one percent, for a 
total of at least 5.2 percent. 

The final figures for June will not 
be available until July 22. 

To receive this anticipated increase, 
a participant in the Foreign Service 
Retirement and Disability System 
must be separated no later than Au- 
gust 31, 1974, and must be eligible 
for an annuity beginning on or before 
September 1, 1974. 

A 6.4 percent cost-of-living in- 
crease in Civil Service annuities went 
into effect July 1. 

It is anticipated that another cost- 
of-living increase will go to retirees 
under the Civil Service Retirement 
and Disability System in December, 
if the Consumer Price Index remains 
at or above the present level. 

Those under either the Civil Service 
Retirement System or under the For- 
eign Service Retirement System who 
wish to discuss retirement—or who 
wish additional information—may 
make an appointment by calling a 
Retirement Counselor: 

State and ACDA—Retirement 
Branch, MGT/PS, Ext. 23342. 

USIA—Personnel Services Staff, 
IPT/S, Ext. 24715, or Outplacement 
and Counselling Service, IPT/O, Ext. 
24854. 

AID—Retirement Task Force, 
SER/PM/ER—235-8936. 


NOMINATIONS CONFIRMED 


President Nixon’s nominations for 
promotion of 633 Foreign Service Of- 
ficers were confirmed by the Senate 
on June 12. The promotions were 
attested on June 20 and became ef- 
fective June 23. 

The nominations, which were sub- 
mitted to the Senate on May 7, were 
published in a special supplement of 
the May NEWSLETTER. 
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42 Officers Selected for Senior Training 


Forty-two officers have been se- 
lected for training in senior responsi- 
bilities at the Senior Seminar in 
Foreign Policy at the Foreign Service 
Institute, in special university pro- 
grams, and at various War Colleges 
in the United States and abroad dur- 
ing the academic year 1974-75. The 
list includes: 

Senior Seminar, Foreign Service In- 
stitute—Natale H. Bellocchi, George 
M. Bennsky, C. Arthur Borg, Robert 
T. Burns, Thomas D. Boyatt, Holsey 
G. Handyside, Theodore J. C. 
Heavner, Henry A. Holmes, Charles 
S. Kennedy, Jr., John Krizay, Howard 
T. Robinson, Roger A. Sorenson and 
Heywood H. Stackhouse. 

Harvard/Bowie Seminar, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.—Ronald A. Webb, 
Herbert Levin. 

Princeton University, Woodrow 
Wilson Fellowship, Princeton, N.J.— 
Stuart H. McIntyre, Marten H. A. 
van Heuven. 

Stanford University, Sloan Manage- 
ment Program, Stanford, Calif—Alan 
A. Gise, Alton L. Jenkens. 


Stanford University, Visiting Fel- 
lowship, Stanford, Calif—Curtis W. 
Kamman. 

Council on Foreign Relations, New 
York—E. Allan Wendt. 

National War College, Fort Mc- 
Nair, Washington, D.C.—William 
P. Deary, Mario R. DeCapua, John 
C. Dorrance, Kenneth A. Hartung, 
Theresa A. Healy, Edson W. Kempe, 
Moorhead C. Kennedy, Peter P. Lord, 
Richard C. Matheron, Joseph Meres- 
man, James D. Rosenthal, J. Staple- 
ton Roy, Roger C. Schrader and 
Samuel G. Wise. 

Army War College, Carlisle Bar- 
racks, Penn.—Robert L. Bruce. 

Air War College, Maxwell AFB, 
Montgomery, Ala. Thomas 
Solitario. 

Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces, Fort McNair, Washington, 
D.C.—Samuel E. Fry, Joseph E. 
O’Mahony and William D. Morgan. 

NATO Defense College, Rome— 
Charles ‘A. Kiselyak, Sept. ’74-Feb. 
°75; Robert L. Gingles, Feb. ’75-Aug. 
75. 


Sixteenth Senior Seminar Graduates 


At a farewell reception held in the 
Benjamin Franklin Room on the 
Eighth Floor of the Department on 
the evening of June 7, Ambassador 
Nathaniel Davis, Director General of 
the Foreign Service, acting on behalf 
of Secretary Kissinger, presented 
graduation certificates to twenty-five 
members of the Sixteenth Senior Sem- 
inar in Foreign Policy. 

After congratulating the Seminar 
graduates, Ambassador Davis read 
the following message from the Sec- 
retary: 

“I am delighted to extend my con- 
gratulations and best wishes to the 
Members of the Sixteenth Senior 
Seminar in Foreign Policy. 

“A distinguished predecessor of 
mine wrote a book entitled ‘Present at 
the Creation.’ I feel that I was present 
at the creation of the Senior Seminar, 
since I participated in the first one— 
and several more after that. 

“Tt can be said that the creators of 
the Senior Seminar set objectives 
which were noteworthy: A detailed 
examination of the domestic base of 
our foreign policy—the structure on 
which any foreign policy must rest— 
and consideration of the entirety of 
our foreign affairs. The broad under- 
standing which results from such 
study of today’s world is more than 


noteworthy. It is essential. Interna- 
tional peace and the safety of future 
generations will depend in some part 
on what you have learned here as you 
go on to help in the framing and im- 
plementing of our foreign policy in 
the future. 

“I wish you every success.” 

The ceremonies marked the con- 
clusion of the Seminar’s ten-month 
program of study of international af- 
fairs and domestic factors influencing 
U.S. foreign policy. During the pe- 
riod, members have traveled exten- 
sively throughout the United States 
and abroad. 


The course is designed to provide 
seminar members with a deeper un- 
derstanding of American political, 
economic and social problems and 
their relationship to foreign policy 
and to prepare the members for on- 
ward assignment to positions of high 
responsibility in the various depart- 
ments of the Federal Government in- 
volved in foreign affairs. 


The Seventeenth Seminar will con- 
vene at the Foreign Service Institute 
on August 12 and will be composed 
of 19 senior Foreign Service officers 
from the Department, USIA, and 
AID, and seven from Treasury, 
GAO, CIA, and the military services. 
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BUREAU ACTIVITIES 


= Area 


On June 10 the Secretary accom- 
panied the President on his trip to 
the Middle East with a rest stop in 
Salzburg, Austria. The itinerary in- 
cluded stops in Cairo, Saudi Arabia, 
Damascus, Syria and Israel. 

On June 17 Secretary Kissinger 
left the President’s party for Ottawa 
to attend the NATO Ministerial 
Meeting. 

On the first portion of the trip the 
Secretary was accompanied by 
Lawrence Eagleburger, Bonnie An- 
drews, and Mildred Leatherman of 
his immediate staff, and Lionel Ro- 
senblatt, Donna Hamilton, Kay Daly 
and Karla Gebert of the Secretariat 
Staff (S/S-S). 

Supporting the Secretary in Ottawa 
were Alvin Adams, David Gompert 
and Bonnie Long of his office; Aurelia 
Brazeal, Alan McKee, Karlene 
Knieps and Barbara Moore of S/S-S; 
and Charles Reilly and Warren Littrel 
of the Executive Office (S/S-EX). 

Under Secretary for Political Af- 
fairs Joseph J. Sisco was interviewed 
on the “Today” show June 3. 

Mr. Sisco testified before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, June 12. 

Brandon Grove, Jr., Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Policy Planning Staff 
(S/P), spoke on June 2 to a group 
of 42 flag rank officers from 26 coun- 
tries at the Naval Post-graduate 
School in Monterey, California, on 
the subject, “Foreign Policy: Issues 
and Decision-Making.” 

Mr. Grove was also the opening 
speaker at a new course at the Foreign 
Service Institute entitled “Systematic 
Political Analysis,” on June 10. 

Herbert J. Spiro, S/P, participated 
in a conference on “The Challenges of 
International Cultural and Scientific 
Cooperation,” sponsored by the 
Friedrick-Ebert-Stiftung and Embassy 
Bonn, in Bergneustadt, Germany, 
May 24-26. He also visited Consulate 
General Hamburg and Embassies 
Bonn, Lisbon, and Paris for consulta- 
tions. 

Ambassador Lewis Hoffacker, 
Special Assistant to the Secretary and 
Coordinator for Combating Terrorism 
(S/CCT), testified on May 16 before 
the House Committee on Internal 
Security (Ichord Committee) and on 
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TURIN—Russell Train, center, Administrator of the U.S. Environmental Protection 
Agency, meets with U.S. Ambassador to NATO Donald Rumsfeld, right, and Baron 
de Staerek, Belgian Ambassador to NATO and Dean of NATO envoys, at the 
Spring Plenary of the Committee on the Challenges of Modern Society (CCMS). 


June 11 before the House Subcom- 
mittee on the Near East and South 
Asia. 

Ambassador Hoffacker spoke to a 
seminar of businessmen on executive 
protection at a meeting convened by 
the Burns International Investigation 
Bureau in Chicago on June 13. The 
following day he addressed a con- 
ference held by the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police in 
Los Angeles. Ga June 17 he ad- 
dressed the Illindis State Bar Assoc. 

On May 13 Jeffrey Browne, 
S/CCT, participated in the Foreign 
Area Officers’ Symposium at Fort 
Bragg, North Carolina. 

Dale E. Good, Special Assistant 
to the Secretary for International 
Labor Affairs (S/IL), was a US. 
Delegate to the 59th Session of the 
International Labor Conference held 
in Geneva, June 4-26. 

Philander P. Claxton, Jr., Special 
Assistant to the Secretary for Popu- 
lation Matters (S/PM), addressed 
the Department’s Science and Tech- 
nology Attaché Conference May 23 
on the current world population situa- 
tion and preparations for the August 
World Population Conference. On 
May 24 he addressed a seminar on 
“World Population Issues,” sponsored 


by the Associated Church Press in 
conjunction with the Department of 
Population Problems, United Metho- 
dist Church, at the Church Center 
for the United Nations in New York. 

On May 27 Mr. Claxton reviewed 
preparations for the World Popula- 
tion Conference with Ambassador to 
Romania Harry Barnes and Embassy 
Bucharest staff members and with 
Romanian officials. He headed the 
U.S. Delegation to the Consultative 
Meeting of Members of the Economic 
Commission for Europe on _ the 
World Population Conference, held 
in Geneva, May 29-31. 

William F. Spengler, Deputy 
Special Assistant for Population Mat- 
ters, addressed a visiting group of 
students from Hope College (Michi- 
gan) on May 21, the CIA Midcareer 
Training Course on June 4, and the 
FSI combined Area Studies classes, 
June 11, on the dimensions and impli- 
cations of world population growth. 

A special unit has been formed in 
the office of the Special Assistant to 
the Secretary for Population Matters 
(S/PM) to serve as executive secre- 
tariat for the U.S. National Commis- 
sion for Observance of World Popu- 
lation Year 1974, established by 
executive order. LaRue R. Lutkins 
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RETIREMENT CEREMONY-—Scott F. Imirie, Jr., left, Chief of the General Services 
Division (OPR/GS), presents a plaque to John A. Skehan upon his retirement as 
Supervisor, Space Management Branch, OPR/GS, after 33 years of government 
service. Looking on is Deputy Assistant Secretary for Operations Leamon R. Hunt. 


heads the group as Executive Secre- 
tary, assisted by Mary M. Haselton, 
Edgar A. Commee, who is on detail 
from the AID Office of Population, 
and Ruth Gelaid, on detail from the 
Office of the Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Population Affairs, HEW 

Irwin A. Rubenstein is now the 
Executive Secretary of the Board of 
Foreign Service (D/BFS). Mr. 
Rubenstein was formerly with ARA. 

Frank A. Sieverts, Special Assistant 
for Prisoner of War and Missing in 
Action Matters, represented the De- 
partment at the national meeting in 
Omaha of the National League of 
Families of American Prisoners and 
Missing in Southeast Asia. 

The Interagency Task Force on the 
Law of the Sea (D/LOS) welcomes 
Pe Jane Adams to its secretarial 
staff. 

Gilman A. Thompson, previously 
of OC, has joined the staff of C, and 
Keith Johnson has joined S/S-EX. 


Administration 


Willis E. Naeher, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Communications (OC); 
Jack W. Hulbert, Special Assistant 
(OC/SA); and Raymond L. Wolf, 
Communications Center (OC/T), 
visited the West Coast to review the 
status of purchased equipment and to 
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inspect new equipment of interest to 
the Office of Communications. 

James R. Vandivier, Chief of the 
Diplomatic Courier Branch, repre- 
sented the Department and was a 
speaker at the Armed Forces Courier 
Service Seminar held in Garmisch, 
Germany, in early June. 

Warren F. Spurr was transferred 
from A/OC to OC/T as Assistant 
Chief, replacing Roy E. Hylaman 
who has been assigned to Manila as 
Regional Communications Officer for 
East Asia. 


John C. Lunsford, Jr., and A. Eu- 
gene Beard, both assigned to Accra 
as Communications Electronics Offi- 
cers, completed training at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, in the maintenance of 
equipment being manufactured for 
the Department by the Collins Radio 
Company. They are now at the Com- 
pany’s factory in Dallas, Texas, par- 
ticipating in the assembly and testing 
of the equipment and will attend 
maintenance training on other com- 
ponents of the radio system at the 
Company school in Toronto, Ontario. 

Daniel W. Ullrich, Communica- 
tions Training Instructor, OC/EX, at- 
tended a one-week course in Tele- 
processing and Data Communications 
given at the USDA Graduate School. 

James L. Hooper, Demetria E. 
Tolson and Gralyn Hamilton, all new 
employees, reported for duty with the 


Diplomatic Pouch and Courier Oper- 
ations Division (OC/P). 

Summer clerical employees report- 
ing for duty in various elements of 
OC include David Foster, Sarah 
Moore, Ronald’ Risdon, Doris 
Schwartz, William Slayton and Adri- 
enne Stefan. 

Summer Aids entering on duty in- 
clude James Bush, Walter Hartmann, 
Shirley Henderson, Larry Lee, Jerry 
Logan, Joseph Queen, Vincent 
Queen, Regina Taylor, Felix Single- 
ton and David Whitacre. 

OC transfers include those of Mar- 
vin E. Ward, Jr., OC/P to O/ISO; 
Thomas P. O’Connor, OC/P to 
WRDCO; and Gilman A. Thompson, 
OC/P to S/S. 

Andrew T. Cresham, OC/P, and 
Howard L. Gappa, OC/PE, were 
awarded Meritorious Service In- 
creases. Robert J. Catlin, Sherwood 
E. Lucas, and Norris B. Watts, all of 
OC/T, were awarded Quality Step 
Increases. 

Newly appointed security officers 
in the Investigations Division of the 
Office of Security (SY) are: Law- 
rence A. Hartnett, John P. Chornyak, 
Daniel R. McCarthy, Burley P. Fuse- 
lier, Jr., Nancy J. Lestina, Richard 
Vosberg, Glenn R. Rankin, Robert L. 
Ritter, Clyde C. Deffaa, Henry N. 
Jones, Thomas R. Lally and Scott A. 
Tripp, assigned to the Washington 
Field Office; Seth Richards, assigned 
to the Los Angeles Field Office; and 
Dennis P. Buckley, Alan M. Nathan- 
son and Thomas P. Jack, assigned to 
the New York Field Office. 


Other new SY appointments in- 
clude those of Thomas Bruguier, Wil- 
liam Coulson and C. Richard Perry, 
security officers, SY/T; Gloria T. 
Lauriano, secretary, Los Angeles 
Field Office; Sara Boise, typist, Mi- 
ami Field Office; Rose Solomon, typ- 
ist, New York Field Office; Shirley 
A. Wales, typist, SY /EX; Roberta G. 
Kurpit, typist, SY/EX/RSB; Denise 

Coleman, secretary, SY/T; Cyn- 
thia Gossom, typist, SY/E; and 
Susan E. Bower, typist, SY/I/WFO. 

Length of Service Awards were 
presented to the following personnel 
in the Publishing and Reproduction 
Division’s Reproduction Branch: 
Theodore Mavritte, Branch Chief, 25 
years; Roberta Kearns, 25 years; Wil- 
liam Moore, 25 years; Mazie Beverly, 
who also received an Outstanding 
Performance Award, 30 years; and 
William Culley, 30 years. 

A Russian interpreting and trans- 
lating team composed of Dimitri 
Arensburger and Lawrence E. Bur- 
rell, both of the Language Services 
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Division (OPR/LS), continued to 
work in Geneva with the Standing 
Consultative Commission (SCC) of 
SALT until late June, aided much of 
the time by cleared contract inter- 
preter Peter Afanasenko. 

A number of U.S.-Soviet Working 
Groups under the U.S.-U.S.S.R. Co- 
operative Agreement on Science and 
Technology met in the United States 
in June and July, requiring interpret- 
ing, translating and typing services 
from the OPR/LS Russian staff of 
William D. Krimer, Messrs. Arens- 
burger and Burrell, Cyril Muromcew, 
Alexis N. Obolensky, Dimitry 
Zarechnak, Loralyn H. Andersen and 
Allison L. Rodgers. Nora M. Lejins, 
Assistant Chief of OPR/LS, spent 
much of her time in liaison efforts 
with the host U.S. agencies, keeping 
track of the various groups, and sup- 
plying them with OPR/LS personnel 
and contract interpreters and trans- 
lators as needed. 

In mid-June, OPR/LS Russian in- 
terpreter Krimer was sent to Moscow 
on less than 24 hours notice to assist 
a U.S. delegation already there and 
to stand by for the Summit meeting 
preparations, in which he was to be 
joined by Mr. Arensburger after the 
SCC session in Geneva. 

The U.S. Congress was host to a 
large group of NATO-country parlia- 
menterians for several days in June. 
OPR/LS interpreters involved in pro- 
viding English and French simultane- 
Ous interpreting for their three and 
four concurrent meetings were A. J. 
de Seabra, Anthony J. Hervas, Helen 
Kaps, Sam L. G. Maggio, Sophia K. 
Porson, and Alec Toumayan, assisted 
by several free-lance conference in- 
terpreters. Jacqueline B. Poussevin 
of OPR/LS served as secretary and 
liaison officer for the NATO delega- 
tion. 

Two FAO committees met for a 
week each in the Department in June. 
The interpreting in English, French, 
and Spanish was done primarily by 
free-lance conference interpreters 
provided by OPR/LS, but they were 
relieved from time to time by Inter- 
preting Branch Chief Donald Barnes, 
Mr. de Seabra, Miss Kaps, Mr. Mag- 
gio, Mrs. Porson, and Mr. Toumayan. 
Marcella Woerheide was in charge 
of a group of contract translators and 
typists for the meetings, with OPR/ 
LS staff members Pierre Pollin, Rose 
B. Shields and Lucienne Wolfe and 
summer employee Beth Frisa also 
being called on for assistance. 

Narcotics control training courses 
were held in various cities with the 
help of OPR/LS interpreters Miss 
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Kaps (Brussels and Tunis), Gisela 
Marcuse (Siegburg, W. Germany), 
Mr. Hervas and Francisco Lanza 
(San Juan, Puerto Rico), and Neil 
A. Seidenman and Theodore E. Her- 
rera (San Jose, Costa Rica). 

A two-week training seminar for 
contract French interpreters who are 
to work with the cultural exchange 
program began on June 17. The sem- 
inar was basically organized by CU/ 
IVP, with OPR/LS providing inter- 
preting training. Miss Kaps and Mr. 
Toumayan were the instructors; they 
were assisted by other LS interpreters. 

Newly arrived translators filling 
vacancies in the OPR/LS Translating 
Branch are Sandra Ferrari, French 
and Italian, and Willem Daniels, 
Dutch, French, German and Spanish. 


EES aK aA 
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African Affairs 


The Bureau of African Affairs is 
completing a general reorganization. 

The major changes are the transfer 
of Algeria, Libya, Morocco and 
Tunisia to the Bureau of Near East- 
ern and South Asian Affairs; the ad- 
dition of Mauritania and Chad to 
West African Affairs (AF/W); the 
addition of Sudan, Mauritius and 
Madagascar to East African Affairs 
(AF/E); and the amalgamation of 
AF’s Policy Planning Staff and its 
Regional Affairs Staff. 

With the completion of the major 
changes, only some minor shifting 
and reclassification are pending. 
When the three Deputy Assistant 


LOME—On the occasion of her recent presentation of credentials as the U.S. Am- 
bassador to Togo to President Gnassingé Eyadéma, Ambassador Nancy V. Rawls 
poses with members of the Embassy at the Residence. Shown left to right are 
Colonel Rayburn L. Smith, Jr., Army Attaché; Randolph |. Marcus, Economic Offi- 
cer; Thomas Prince, Administrative Officer; Miss Rawls; David G. Smith, Public 
Affairs Officer; and James C. Curran, Deputy Chief of Mission. 
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Secretary positions are filled, the Bu- 
reau will be changing lines of author- 
ity to the various offices. 

Assistant Secretary Donald B. 
Easum attended the Tenth Anglo- 
American Parliamentary Conference 
on Africa, held in Torquay, England, 
June 5-9. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary James 
J. Blake attended the Regional Com- 
mercial Officers Conference in Abid- 
jan, June 10-13. 

Herman J. Cohen, former Director 
of the Office of Central African Af- 
fairs (AF/C), departed on June 15 
to take up his new assignment as 
Political Counselor at the Embassy 
in Paris. He has been replaced in 
AF/C by Walter L. Cutler. 

Clinton L. Olson, Ambassador to 
Sierra Leone, and Howard K. Walker 
of AF/W visited Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation in Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania, where they spoke to mem- 
bers of the company’s Legal Division 
and other senior officers about the 
political climate for foreign invest- 
ment in Sierra Leone. 

Richard W. Murphy, Ambassador 
to Mauritania, was recently in the 
Department on consultation. 


Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


ACDA Deputy Director J. Owen 


Zurhellen, Jr., spoke to the Southern 
Council on International and Public 
Affairs in Atlanta on June 13. 

Ralph Stuart Smith, Special As- 
sistant for Press Relations, partici- 


pated in a conference on “A World 
Without War” at the University of 
Pennsylvania on June 6. 

FSR Charles B. Carey, Avis 
Bohlen, Major Gordon C. Kearl 
(USAF) and Lt. Robert S. Brent 
(USN) have joined the staff of 
ACDA. 

Mr. Carey is Public Information 
Officer in the Agency’s Public Af- 
fairs unit. Prior to joining ACDA, 
he was Assistant for Communications 
at the RAND Corporation for 15 
years before establishing his own 
firm, Educational Communications 
Corp., in Los Angeles in 1966. He 
also helped establish, and in recent 
years has been principal consultant 
to, the Center for Computer-based 
Behavioral Studies at UCLA. 

Miss Bohlen is a Foreign Affairs 
Officer in the International Relations 
Bureau. An honors graduate of Rad- 
cliffe College, Miss Bohlen also has 
an M.A. in Russian history from 
Columbia University. Formerly em- 
ployed by the Ecole Pratique des 
Hautes Etudes in Paris, she has been 
occupied most recently writing a 
historical biography of Tsar Peter I 
of Russia. 

Major Kearl is assigned as a mili- 
tary staff assistant in the Military and 
Economic Affairs Bureau. A gradu- 
ate of Occidental College and the 
Armed Forces Staff College, Major 
Kear] is a longtime bomber pilot 
who has served in recent years at 
SAC Headquarters and in strategic 
aircraft operations at Headquarters, 
U.S. Air Force. He has been selected 


CONGRATULATIONS!—Robert J. McCarthy, right, of the Office of Security's 
Foreign Operations Division, accepts his 30-year Length of Service Award with 
the best wishes of Deputy Assistant Secretary for Security G. Marvin Gentile. 
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for promotion to Lt. Colonel later 
this summer. 

Lt. Brent is a systems analyst in 
the Plans and Analysis Bureau. A 
graduate of Duke University with an 
M.S. in operations research from the 
Naval Postgraduate School, Lt. Brent 
came to ACDA following a tour as 
an analyst with the Center for Naval 
Analyses. 


Director General’s Office 


Richard K. Fox, Jr., has assumed 
his duties as Deputy Director of Per- 
sonnel for Counseling and Assign- 
ments. Mr. Fox, who served previ- 
ously as Deputy Assistant Secretary 
in the Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs, replaces Robert A. 
Stevenson who served as Acting Dep- 
uty Director. Mr. Stevenson is the 
new Ambassador to Malawi. 

James L. Tull, recently in training 
at the National War College, has re- 
placed Sheldon Krys as Chief of the 
ARA Assignments Branch. Mr. Krys 
has been assigned to Belgrade. 

Charles E. Marthinsen has replaced 
Howard B. Schaffer as Chief of the 
NEA Assignments Branch. Mr. Mar- 
thinsen recently graduated from the 
National War College. Mr. Schaffer 
has been assigned to Islamabad as 
Political Counselor. 

Dan J. Thal has replaced Joseph 
Twinam as Placement Officer in the 
NEA Assignments Branch. Mr. Thal 
has just completed university training 
at Harvard University. Mr. Twinam is 
now Ambassador to Bahrain. 

John R. Clingerman has replaced 
Charles R. Stout as Chief of the EUR 
Assignments Branch. Mr. Clingerman 
served previously in the Political 
Counseling Branch. Mr. Stout has 
been assigned to Santo Domingo. 

William M. Kerrigan, Chief of Eco- 
nomic/Commercial Counseling, vis- 
ited the regional Economic/Commer- 
cial Officers meetings in Abidjan and 
Tehran. He briefed the officers on 
Foreign Service personnel develop- 
ments and counseled individual em- 
ployees on career matters. 

Cheryl White has replaced Eliza- 
beth Mirabella in PER/MGT. Mrs. 
Mirabella has transferred to INR. 

Chester Dale has joined PER/ 
MGT as a messenger vice Israel Gil- 
lespie, who was reassigned to IO. 

Alvin Coleman, formerly with EB, 
has been assigned to the Personnel 
File Room, replacing John Foreman, 
who has transferred to ADP. 

There have been several personnel 
changes in the Performance Evalua- 
tion Division in PER. Gilbert H. 
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Sheinbaum, formerly the Benelux 
country officer in EUR, has arrived 
to replace Roscoe C. Lewis. Patricia 
Howard has been promoted to the 
position of Personnel Assistant re- 
placing Mario Cantu, who has moved 
to PER/MGT/PS. Debra Helm has 
joined PE as a secretarial assistant. 
Summer employees in PE include in- 
tern Mark Fittipaldi and secretaries 
Julie Mansfield and Joan Harrison. 

Sydney Hans has returned to PCE/ 
PP for her third summer. 

FSO Willie J. Green, who has 
served as a Deputy Examiner with 
the Staff Secretariat of REM/BEX 
for the past year, is being reassigned 
to SCA/SCS. 

FSO John D. Coffman, another 
Deputy Examiner with BEX over the 
past year, has been assigned to M/ 
FSI. Alan R. Thompson, now at Bel- 
grade, has been assigned as his suc- 
cessor. 

FSO Douglas G. Marshall will join 
BEX as a Deputy Examiner in July, 
succeeding FSO Richard H. Imus, 
who has been assigned to FSI for 
Economic/Commercial Studies. 

FSIO Allan Croghan, USIA panel 
chairman, has returned on reassign- 
ment to USIA/ICS. 

Traveling panels of Deputy Exam- 
iners from REM/BEX will conclude 
that phase of the oral examination 
cycle under the Junior Officer Pro- 
gram in early July. Nineteen panels 
will have been convened in 11 cities, 
from Boston to Honolulu. They will 
have given oral examinations to ap- 
proximately 900 candidates by then, 
including those examined in Washing- 
ton. 


Terry Patin, a member of the sup- 
port staff of the BEX Staff Secretariat, 
has been reassigned to the Office of 
the Assistant Secretary for Congres- 
sional Relations. Her successor is 
Barbara Harper. 


A DG/MED showing of a training 
film (“The Dryden File”), which 
dealt with supervising problem em- 
ployees was enthusiastically attended 
by approximately 400 personnel. 

Olympia S. Gaillot, Medical Pro- 
gram (DG/MED), attended a course 
at FSI on Magnetic Card Selectric 
Typewriting. Pearl L. Liptak, DG/ 
MED, attended a five-day course on 
Medical Mycology at Temple Univer- 
sity in Philadelphia. Dorothy M. Fer- 
rell, DG/MED, attended a six-day 
Supervisory Seminar given by FSI. 

Barbara A. Rudd, R.N., joined the 
DG/MED $sstaff, working in the 
Examination Clinic. 

Raymond Finkleman, Christine F. 
Wellman, William M. Roberts and 
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HONORED FOR SERVICE—Assistant Secretary for African Affairs Donald B. Easum, 
right, presents a 30-year Length of Service Award to Ambassador Philip W. 
Manhard who recently departed for his new assignment as U.S. envoy to Mauritius. 


Mary M. Davis returned to DG/ 
MED for the summer months. 


East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 


Robert S. Ingersoll, then Assistant 
Secretary, spoke on the general policy 
setting in East Asia to the Council on 
Foreign Relations in New York on 
June 4. On June 5, he addressed the 
Far East Luncheon Group at the 
DACOR House. Mr. Ingersoll at- 
tended the U.S./U.K. Talks on Asia 
in London, June 10 and 11. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Arthur 
W. Hummel, Jr., addressed members 
of the President’s Executive Inter- 
change Program in the Department on 
May 21. Mr. Hummel also accom- 
panied Assistant Secretary Ingersoll 
to the U.S./U.K. Talks in London. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Richard 
L. Sneider attended a luncheon/dis- 
cussion at the Asia Society on May 
20. Mr. Sneider also attended the 
CULCON VII meeting in Tokyo. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Mont- 
eagle Stearns addressed students of 


the 55th Class of the Armed Forces 
Staff College at Norfolk, Va., on East 
Asian Affairs. 

Craig G. Dunkerley, Staff Assist- 
ant, attended the Systematic Political 
Analysis course at FSI, June 10-14. 

Robert H. Wenzel, Director of the 
Viet-Nam Working Group, was pre- 
sented a Superior Honor Award by 
AID at the Agency’s awards cere- 
mony on June 14. This award is 
AID’s second highest honor award; 
it was given to Mr. Wenzel in recog- 
nition of his outstanding performance 
and leadership as Senior Province 
Advisor, Thua Thien Province, Mili- 
tary Region I, of the Republic of 
Viet-Nam, during the critical stage of 
April-May 1972 North Vietnamese 
spring offensive. 

William C. Sherman, Director for 
Japanese Affairs was a panel mem- 
ber at the Regional Foreign Policy 
Conference in Seattle, May 9, on the 
topic, “The U.S., Japan and Europe: 
The Imperatives of Interdependence.” 
He also spoke before the Macon 
Council on World Affairs, May 23, on 
the subject of U.S.-Japan relations. 

Roger Dankert, Country Officer for 
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Japan, participated in the Culcon 
Conference in Tokyo in June. 

Philip C. Habib, Ambassador to 
Korea, and Donald L. Ranard, Direc- 
tor for Korean Affairs, were delegates 
to the Sixth U.S.-Korea Commerce 
Ministers meeting held in Washing- 
ton on June 4 and 5. They both also 
attended the annual meeting on June 
7 of the U.S.-Korea Economic Coun- 
cil in New York, which sponsored a 
seminar on U.S. investment in Korea. 
‘Ambassador Habib addressed a large 
gathering there on USS. foreign policy 
towards Korea. 


Economic and 
Business Affairs 


Deputy Assistant Secretary Ray- 
mond J. Waldmann chaired the U.S. 
delegation at the resumption of avia- 
tion negotiations with Mexico in Mex- 
ico City, June 10-14. He was assisted 
by William B. Cobb, Assistant Chief, 


Business Executives 
Meet for Seminar 


The Department held its third Ex- 
ecutive-Diplomat Seminar, May 20- 
24. 


The Executive-Diplomat Seminar 
is designed for senior business-execu- 
tives whose jobs require that they 
have a growing understanding of U.S. 
foreign policy. The Seminar’s objec- 
tive is to facilitate contact, communi- 
cation and interaction, and to serve as 
a bridge between the State Depart- 
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Aviation Negotiations Division, and 
John C. Amott, First Secretary with 
the Embassy in Mexico City. It was 
expected that further talks would be 
held in Washington prior to June 30, 
when the current air Transport 
Agreement was scheduled to expire. 

John S. Meadows, Director, Office 
of Aviation, led a U.S. delegation to 
Honolulu where negotiations were 
held with the Government of Fiji, 
June 3-7, in an effort to agree on a 
new air transport agreement. No 
agreement was reached. Fiji has since 
announced restrictions on Pan Amer- 
ican flight frequencies through Nandi. 

Mr. Meadows also chaired the U.S. 
civil aviation delegation in Manila, 
June 10-18, for consultations with 
Philippine aviation officials regarding 
the capacity to be offered by U.S. and 
Philippine airlines in transpacific serv- 
ice. 

Michael H. Styles, Chief of the Avi- 


ation Negotiations Division, chaired 
ment and the business community. 

The program for the week included 
stimulating sessions with officers of 
the Bureau of Economic and Business 
Affairs (who were hosts to the execu- 
tives), as well as the Policy Planning 
Staff. Also participating in the pro- 
gram were officials from the Council 
on International Economic Policy, 
AID, and the Departments of Com- 
merce and Treasury. 

Shown in the photo above are (first 
row, right to left): Richard R. Colino, 
Communications Satellite Corpora- 
tion; Terry B. Sanders, Jr., Pfizer, 


recent consultations with a delegation 
from the Kingdom of Tonga on the 
subject of regional air service in the 
South Pacific. The Tongan delegation 
included His Royal Highness Crown 
Prince Tupoutoa. Mr. Styles was as- 
sisted by officials of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, Paul J. Glasoe of the 
Aviation Negotiations Division, and 
Howard Lange of EA/ANP. The 
talks were recessed without agree- 
ment. 

Ronald A. Webb, Director, Office 
of Maritime Affairs, was the U‘S. 
representative to the OECD Mari- 
time Transport Committee meeting, 
held May 15 and 16 in Paris. The 
main subjects discussed at the meet- 
ing were the ramifications of the re- 
cent adoption of the U.N. Code of 
Conduct for Liner Conferences. Mr. 
Webb also headed the U.S. delega- 
tion at the IMCO Council meeting in 
London, May 21-24. 

On June 5, Mr. Webb addressed 


Inc.; Richard D. Higgins, Bell and 
Howell; Daniel M. Searby, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary, Bureau of Eco- 
nomic and Business Affairs; Charles 
E. Bradford, Republic National Bank 
of Dallas; and Marie Bland, Semi- 
nar Officer, Bureau of Public Affairs. 

Second row: Thomas A. Christian- 
sen, Hewlett Packard; Howard F. 
Harris, CPC International Inc.; Ilmar 
Heinaru, Chief, Conferences and 
Seminars Division; Peter R. Levin, 
General Electric; and John Simmons, 
Bureau of Economic and Business Af- 
fairs. 
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the Management in Shipping Confer- 
ence sponsored jointly by the Finan- 
cial Times and Fairplay International 
in New York. He spoke on the future 
of the liner conference system. 

Joseph E. O’Mahony, Deputy Di- 
rector of the Office of International 
Trade, served as delegate to the 
Fourth Special Meeting of the O.A.S. 
Special Committee for Consultation 
and Negotiation held in Washington, 
June 17-20. The meeting dealt with 
the regulation of U.S.-Latin American 
consultations and negotiations with 
respect to international trade and re- 
lated issues. 

On May 17, Edson W. Kempe, 
Chief, Special Trade Activities and 
Commercial Treaties Division, pre- 
sented a paper on improvements in 
existing international rules affecting 
the use of import restrictions to safe- 
guard domestic industry to the Panel 
of International Trade Policy and In- 
stitutions, American Society of Inter- 
national Law. 

David Dunford, General Commer- 
cial Policy Division (EB/OT/GCP), 
attended the Sixth Session of the 
UNCTAD Special Committee on 
Preferences which was held in Ge- 
neva, May 20-31. This was the first 
major UNCTAD meeting after the 
UNGA Special Session in April. This 
committee considers the implementa- 
tion, operation and review of general- 
ized systems of tariff preferences. 

The Director of the Office of Fuels 
and Energy, George M. Bennsky, at- 
tended the OECD High Level Group 
and Oil Committees in Paris on June 
10 and 11 as Alternate U.S. Delegate. 
These meetings were called to receive 
and make preliminary comments on 
the reports produced by working 
groups on international cooperation 
possibilities in the areas of energy 
conservation and demand restraint, 
accelerated development of conven- 
tional energy resources and sharing 
of oil in emergency situations. 

Michael Dux, Chief of the Indus- 
trial and Strategic Materials Division, 
headed the U.S. Delegation to the an- 
nual meeting of the International 
Rubber Study Group, which took 
place in London, June 10-14. In 
addition to three U.S. Government 
representatives, the U.S. Delegation 
included ten advisors from the Ameri- 
can rubber industry and trade. The 
meeting was attended by 24 member 
countries of the Study Group from 
North and South America, Europe, 
Southeast Asia and Africa, represent- 
ing producers of natural and synthetic 
rubber, traders, shippers and con- 
sumers. 
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TOP HONORS—John Richardson, As- 
sistant Secretary for Educational and 
Cultural Affairs, presents a Superior 
Honor Award to Marita Houlihan, retir- 
ing Deputy Director of CU’s Office of 
Youth, Student and Special Programs. 


Thomas T. Turqman, Chief of the 
Tropical Products Division, repre- 
sented the Department in Rome as 
the U.S. Delegate for the FAO/ 
UNCTAD Intensive Consultations on 
Bananas, May 16-23, and also for 
the FAO/UNCTAD Special Session 
on Tea, June 17—19. These consulta- 
tions explored the problems of market 
access and pricing policy in these com- 
modities which are largely produced 
and exported by developing countries. 

Nicholas S. Lakes, Director of the 
Office of Commercial Affairs, co- 
chaired regional Economic/Commer- 
cial Officers’ Conferences for NEA 
and AF held in Nairobi, June 4-6; 
Abidjan, June 11-13; and Tehran, 
June 18-20. Sponsored jointly by 
State and Commerce, these confer- 
ences provide an opportunity to re- 
view U.S. commercial prospects and 
export promotion programs with spe- 
cial emphasis on the recently-intro- 
duced management-by-objective tech- 
niques. Irving Williamson and John 
Nesvig of the Business Relations Di- 
vision participated in the AF and 
NEA conferences, respectively. 

Richard C. Scissors, Chief of the 
Business Relations Division, visited 
six Western European posts, May 
11-22, to consult with commercial 
section personnel on commercial pro- 
gram operations. 

James W. Shinn reported for duty 
in the Office of Fuels and Energy on 
May 31. Wilson A. Riley, Jr., re- 
ported to the same office on June 24. 


Educational and 
Cultural Affairs 


Following his trip to Germany, 
May 24-26, Assistant Secretary John 
Richardson and Richard Straus, 
Office of Western European and 
Canadian Programs (CU/WE), trav- 
eled to Paris for a conference of 
Public Affairs Officers of the West- 
ern European posts on May 28 and 
29. 

On May 29, Mr. Richardson, ac- 
companied by William B. Edmond- 
son, Office of African Programs (CU/ 
AF), left Paris for Africa where he 
attended a conference of Cultural Af- 
fairs Officers in Lagos, May 30 to 
June 1. During his stay in Africa, 
Mr. Richardson visited four Nigerian 
universities located in Lagos and 
other cities. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary William 
K. Hitchcock spoke on June 11 to 20 
foreign graduate students on the di- 
mensions of the Department’s educa- 
tional and cultural exchange policies 
and progtams. The students were here 
under the sponsorship of the Foreign 
Student Service Council. 

Mr. Hitchcock was in England 
June 13-16, where he spoke at the 
British-American Academic Exchange 
Conference at Brighton and attended 
a seminar on tripartite federal gov- 
ernment in Eastbourne. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Lee T. 
Stull left Washington on June 17 for 
Tokyo to attend CULCON VII. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Alan A. 
Reich met with Montenegrin educa- 
tion officials during his recent visit 
to Titograd, Yugoslavia, in connec- 
tion with a CU-sponsored U.S.-Yugo- 
slavia joint project on educational 
development of the University of 
Montenegro. 

Mr. Reich welcomed the USS. 
Track and Field Federation coaches 
and athletes who were in the Depart- 
ment for a briefing before embarking 
on a Department-sponsored clinic 
and teaching tour to Kenya, Nigeria 
and the Ivory Coast. 

On June 5 Mr. Reich represented 
the Department at a HEW luncheon 
for a delegation of Soviet rehabilita- 
tion leaders who were in the United 
States for a two-week orientation pro- 


gram. 

The Board of Foreign Scholarships 
held its regular quarterly meeting in 
the Department June 6 and 7. Board 
members discussed a number of top- 
ics including the Lincoln Lecturer 
program and the proposed Pacific 
Basin Project. 

Richard T. Arndt, Marita Houlihan 





ROYAL VISITOR—His Royal Highness, Crown Prince Tupouto’a, Crown Prince of 
Tonga, second from right, visited the Department recently during a trip to the 
Urited States on an international visitor grant of the Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs. Pictured with him prior to a luncheon in his honor in the Diplomatic 
Reception Area are, from left to right, Leo J. Moser, Country Director for Australia, 
New Zealand and Pacific Island Affairs; Deputy Assistant Secretary for Educational 
and Cultural Affairs William K. Hitchcock; and Barry Taylor, Senior U.S. Commis- 


sioner to the South Pacific Commission. 


and Mary Ann Spreckelmeyer repre- 
sented the Office of Youth, Student 
and Special Programs (CU/YSS) at 
the Annual Conference of the Na- 
tional Association for Foreign Stu- 
dent Affairs (NAFSA) in Albuquer- 
que, N.M., May 28-31. Richard 


Roth, Office of Policy and Plans 
(CU/OPP), participated in a panel 
discussion at the NAFSA meeting on 
“Today’s Crisis in Educational Ex- 


change.” Maria Stevens, CU/BFS, 
and Margaret E. Smith, CU/WE, also 
attended the conference. 

On June 1, Mr. Arndt spoke to the 
U.S. Youth Council Seminar on 
World Affairs in Chicago. 

Michael Johnson, Director of the 
Office of Private Cooperation (CU/ 
PC), attended the farewell reunion 
for World Press Institute alumni in 
New York on May 22. On June 3 
Mr. Johnson was the key speaker at 
the annual meeting of the Interna- 
tional Institute at Lawrence, Mass. 

Robert E. McCarthy, CU/PC, at- 
tended the World Press Forum, spon- 
sored by the World Press Institute at 
Macalester College, St. Paul, Minn., 
on May 14 and 15. 

Lee Fairley, CU/PC, attended a 
meeting of the American Alumni 
Council’s International Committee on 
May 15 at Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. 

Maxwell Chaplin, Director, Office 
of Inter-American Programs (CU/ 
ARA); CU/ARA Special Projects 
Officer Ernest Goodman; and Peter 
Lydon of CU/OPP attended a con- 


ference on Communications in the 
Americas at Stanford University, June 
17-21. Sponsored by the Academy 
for Educational Development and 
funded by a grant-in-aid from CU/ 
ARA, the conference brought to- 
gether some 30 leading communica- 
tors from the United States and seven 
Latin American countries for a dis- 
cussion of the communications revo- 
lution and its political, social and cul- 
tural implications. 

Alice Ward, CU/ARA, recently 
visited Colombia, Ecuador and Peru 
for consultations with posts and bina- 
tional commissions. 

Toa Swartz, Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive of the Colored Persons Rep- 
resentative Council in South Africa, 
was escorted on his six-week visit of 
the United States by CU/AF Division 
Chief James O. Westmoreland, from 
April 16 to May 2, and by CU/AF 
Program Officer E. Michael South- 
wick, May 3-28. 

CU/AF Regional Program Officer 
Marguerite M. Simonson escorted the 
wife of the Prime Minister of Swazil- 
land on a visit of the United States 
from May 27 to June 17. 

Marjorie L. Rodgers, CU/AF 
Academic Program Coordinator, vis- 
ited offices of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education in Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, June 3-5. 

Michael Metelits, Office of Near 
Eastern and South Asian Programs 
(CU/NEA), lectured on the history 
of India and Pakistan and contempo- 
rary political developments in South 


Asia to students of the South Asia 
Area Studies course at FSI on. June 
13. 

“Interdependence and the IV Pro- 
gram” was the title of the address 
given by Yale Richmond, former Di- 
rector of the Office of International 
Visitor Programs, Foreign (CU/ 
IVP), on June 6 to the Rotary Club 
of Cleveland’s annual lunch for par- 
ticipants in the Cleveland Interna- 
tional Program for Youth Leaders 
and Social Workers (CIP). Follow- 
ing the luncheon, Mr. Richmond 
spent some time at the Cleveland 
Council on World Affairs discussing 
its short-term visitor program. 

On June 10 Mr. Richmond was the 
speaker at the annual meeting of the 
World Affairs Center of Greater Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. At a reception that 
evening he presented the Bureau’s 
“Tribute of Appreciation” award to 
Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse, Di- 
rector of the Service Bureau for Con- 
necticut Organizations, for her many 
years of service to COSERV. 

Mr. Richmond has been assigned 
as Director of the Office of Eastern 
European Programs (CU/EE) re- 
placing Guy Coriden, whose new as- 
signment is as Director of the Office 
of Cultural Presentations (CU/CP). 
James E. Briggs, formerly of NEA 
Public Affairs, succeeded Mr. Rich- 
mond as Director of CU/IVP. 

Constance Stuart, Deputy Director, 
CU/IVP, and Diane Cook, Execu- 
tive Director of the International Visi- 
tor Information Council (IVIS), par- 
ticipated in a half-day evaluation ses- 
sion at the Richmond International 
Council, May 23 in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. Mrs. Stuart was the speaker 
that evening at the organization’s an- 
nual meeting and dinner. 

David I. Hitchcock, Jr., USIA, 
most recently a member of the Senior 
Seminar at FSI, has replaced Francis 
B. Tenny as Director of the Office of 
East Asian and Pacific Programs 
(CU/EA). Mr. Tenny has been as- 
signed to Tokyo as Deputy Public 
Affairs Officer. 

Robert O. Jones has assumed his 
duties as Director of the International 
Athletics Program (CU/IAP). Mr. 
Jones has just completed a year of 
study at American University. 

Joseph Bertot, USIS, has joined 
the Near East and North African sec- 
tion of CU/NEA. 

David W. Burgoon, Jr., transferred 
from CU/NEA to CU/WE as pro- 
gram officer for Cyprus, Greece and 
Turkey, with the assumption by CU/ 
WE on July 1 of responsibility for 
educational and cultural exchanges 
with those three countries. 
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Annette M. Monsour has been as- 
signed as a secretary in CU/EE. 

Pamela Jesswein has transferred 
from CU/OPP to CU/EX as secre- 
tary to Robert Follestad. 

Additional summer employees as- 
signed to the Bureau include: Daniel 
Chao, CU/EA; Janis Anderson, CU/ 
OPP; Carol Anderson, CU/IVP; 
Madeline Murad, CU/YSS; David 
Alston, CU/EX; Thomas Galloway, 
CU/IVP; and Ella Green, CU/WE. 

Those leaving the Bureau include 
William O’Brien, who has been re- 
assigned to IO, and Claretta Scott, 
CU/NEA Program Officer for four 
years, who is resigning. Retiring are 
Martha Geesa, after 26 years in the 
Bureau; Marita Houlihan, 28 years 
of service; and Agnes Harmon, with 
12 years’ service in CU. 


European Affairs 


Assistant Secret for European 
Affairs Arthur A. Hartman and the 
U.S. Permanent Representative to the 
OECD, Ambassador William C. 
Turner, served as Alternate Repre- 
sentatives to the meeting of the 
OECD Council at Ministerial Level 
in Paris on May 29 and 30. Also 
on the U.S. Delegation from the 
Bureau of European Affairs were 
Deputy Assistant Secretary James G. 
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Lowenstein, Ernest H. Preeg, Direc- 
tor of the Office of OECD, European 
Community, and Atlantic Political- 
Economic Affairs (EUR/RPE), and 
Melvin H. Levine, Officer-in-Charge 
of OECD Affairs, EUR/RPE. 

Ambassador Turner was sworn in 
on May 28, just prior to the OECD 
Ministerial. Before this, he had met 
with economic policy officials and re- 
ceived briefings in other agencies 
and within the Department. 

Mr. Hartman participated as the 
principal Department representative 
in the semi-annual U.S.-EC Consul- 
tations which took place in Brussels, 
June 6 and 7. Other members of the 
U.S. Delegation from the Bureau 
of European Affairs were Mr. 
Lowenstein, Mr. Preeg, and William 
L. Dutton, Jr., Officer-in-Charge of 
European Integration Affairs, EUR/ 
RPE. 


The 53rd Ministerial session of 
the North Atlantic Council was held 
at Ottawa on June 18 and 19. Those 
attending from the Bureau included 
Mr. Hartman, Mr. Lowenstein, Ed- 
ward J. Streator, Director, Office of 
NATO and Atlantic Political Military 
Affairs (EUR/RPM); Robert H. 
Frowick, EUR/RPM; and Marten 
van Heuven, Office of Eastern Euro- 
pean Affairs, as well as Geraldine 
Poole and Daisy Bryant, EUR/RPM, 
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and Grace Wilson and Dolores Biers- 
mach, EUR. 

As members of the U.S. section 
of the Permanent Joint Board on 
Defense (Canada-U.S.), Rufus Z. 
Smith, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Canadian Affairs, and Donald A. 
Kruse, Deputy Director for Canadian 
Affairs (EUR/CAN), attended the 
136th meeting of the Board held in 
Quebec City, June 18-21. The 
PJBD, established in 1940 and com- 
posed of high level civilian and 
military officials from the U.S. and 
Canada, meets thrice-yearly to dis- 
cuss U.S.-Canadian defense issues. 

Mr. Smith also participated in the 
Seminar on Foreign Policy sponsored 
by the Federal Executive Seminar on 
June 13 in Charlottesville, Virginia. 
He spoke on the general subject of 
U.S.-Canadian relations. 

On May 29 the Ambassador- 
Designate to Cyprus, Rodger P. 
Davies, and the Director of EUR/ 
CYP, Thomas D. Boyatt, attended 
the UN Security Council session on 
Cyprus. Ambassador Davies and Mr. 
Boyatt met with UN Secretary Gen- 
eral Waldheim, Ambassadors Scali, 
Bennett and Schaufele at USUN, and 
other officials of the U.S. Mission and 
the UN Secretariat. The following day 
Ambassador Davies consulted with 
several U.S. companies having com- 
mercial interests in Cyprus. He was 


BONN—The U.S. Information Service here and the Friedrich Ebert Foundation recently co-sponsored a major conference 
at the Foundation’s residential college at Bergneustadt on “The United States and the Federal Republic of Germany: Chal- 
lenges of International Cultural and Scientific Cooperation.” Shown at a coffee break during the conference are some of 
the principal participants. From left to right are Leonard Garment, Assistant to the President; Richard Straus, Director, 
Western European Programs, Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs, State Department; Heinz Ruhnau, State Secretary, 
FRG Ministry of Transport; McKinney H. Russell, Public Affairs Officer, Germany; Ambassador Martin J. Hillenbrand; Dr. Hans 
Arnold, Director of the Cultural Division, FRG Foreign Office; and Assistant Secretary John Richardson, Jr. 
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accompanied by Richard Erdman, of 
EUR/CYP. 

Ambassador to Turkey William B. 
Macomber was in the Department 
May 23 to June 3 to attend the 
CENTO Ministerial Meeting as 
Deputy U.S. Representative, and for 
consultation. 

Ambassador to Spain Horacio 
Rivero was in Washington for con- 
sultation, June 3-14. 

U.S. Ambassador to NATO Don- 
ald Rumsfield was in Washington, 
May 18-22, for consultations and to 
accompany NATO Secretary Gen- 
eral Joseph Luns during part of the 
latter’s visit to the U.S. 

Ambassador Robert Strausz-Hupé 
arrived in Stockholm on May 22 and 
presented his credentials to the King 
on May 29. 

Ambassador to Yugoslavia Mal- 
colm Toon was in the Department for 
consultations during June. 

Ambassador John A. Volpe, Italy, 
was in the Department on consulta- 
tion, June 10-12. Deputy Chief of 
Mission Robert M. Beaudry, Rome, 
was also in the Department on con- 
sultation, May 20-23. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary for In- 
ternational Trade Policy John Ren- 
ner consulted in the Department prior 
to assuming his duties as Deputy 
Chief of Mission at Brussels on July 
18. 

Samuel D. Eaton, newly appointed 
Deputy Chief of Mission in Madrid, 
was in the Department for consulta- 


tions prior to his departure for 
Madrid on June 14. 

Robert O. Brand, Minister for 
Economic and Commercial Affairs at 
Embassy London was in the Depart- 
ment on consultation, June 7-14, prior 
to departure for Melbourne where he 
will take up his new duties as Consul 
General. 

On June 5, Messrs. Streator and 
Frowick and Allen L. Keiswetter, 
EUR/RPM, briefed visiting NATO 
officers, who are currently attending 
the Armed Forces Staff College, on 
“Current Problems within the At- 
lantic Community.” 

Mr. Frowick also delivered brief- 
ings on CSCE developments to Sena- 
tor William E. Brock (R.-Tenn.) on 
May 21 and to a seminar on Eastern 
European Affairs at FSI on May 24. 

David R. Telleen, EUR/RPM, 
spoke on NATO and CSCE to the 
FSI Western Europe Seminar on June 
7. 

David T. Jones joined EUR/RPM 
on June 1. He was formerly Korean 
analyst in INR. 

James T. Schollaert, EUR/RPM, 
escorted U.S. geothermal experts on 
a study tour to Japan and New 
Zealand and attended the CCMS 
Plenary meeting in Turin, Italy, in 
May. 

John H. King, EUR/RPM, at- 
tended the NATO Civil Emergency 
Planning meeting in Brussels during 
the week of June 24. 


Woodward Romine, Offficer-in- 


THE HAGUE—Representative Wayne L. Hays, D-Ohio, was the guest of honor at 
ceremonies marking the 25th anniversary of the signing of the first educational 
exchanges agreement between the governments of the Netherlands and the 
United States. Representative Hays, second from left, is shown accepting a com- 
memorative Delft plate from Ambassador Kingdon Gould, Jr. To Mr. Hays’ right 
is the Dutch Assistant Secretary for Education, G. Klein. H. Vrijhof, chairman of 
the binational committee board, is at right. In the background is the throne from 
which Queen Juliana opens Parliament each September. 


Charge of the Defense Plans and 
Policy Section, departed EUR/RPM 
for his new post as Consul General in 
Strasbourg. 

Mr. Keiswetter and Geryld Chris- 
tianson, EUR/RPM, attended the 
NATO Nuclear Planning Group 
Ministerial Meeting in Bergen, Nor- 
way, June 11 and 12. Mr. Christian- 
ton then went to Brussels and at- 
tended the Defense Planning Com- 
mitee Ministerial Meeting at NATO 
Headquarters, June 14, as the State 
Department representative. 

Herminia Renteria departed EUR/ 
RPM on July 1 for her new post in 
Frankfurt. 

Julia Dispoto reported for a regu- 
lar tour of duty at EUR/RPM on 
May 13. 

Diane Dougherty joined EUR/ 
RPM for her second summer as a 
summer intern. 

Ellwood M. Rabenold, Director 
of the Office of Iberian Affairs 
(EUR/IB), retired as of June 30. 
He was replaced by Alan W. Lukens. 

Carroll Brown, formerly at the 

Senior Seminar on Foreign Policy, 
took up his duties as Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Office of Eastern European 
Affairs on June 17, replacing Robert 
B. Houston who is now Acting Direc- 
tor. Former Director John A. Baker, 
Jr., is now Director of the Office of 
United Nations Political Affairs (IO/ 
UNP). 
William S. Shepard, EUR/EE, 
gave a talk on “Detente and Eastern 
Europe” to the Georgia Medical As- 
sociation in Savannah on June 11. 
He also appeared on local ABC af- 
filiated television. 

Scott George, Director of the Of- 
fice of Central European Affairs 
(EUR/CE), visited Bern, Bonn, 
Vienna, Frankfurt and Zurich from 
May 28 to June 7 for orientation and 
consultation. Mr. George also at- 
tended the Quadripartite Foreign 
aang Dinner in Ottawa on June 


Elwood Williams, III, of EUR/CE 
retired on May 31. Mr. Williams, a 
veteran of 34 years in the Depart- 
ment, will continue to provide guide- 
ance to CE in his new role as con- 
sultant. 

On May 31, William L. Swing 
concluded a two year assignment in 
EUR/CE. He has been assigned as 
Deputy Chief of Mission, Bangui, 
Central African Republic 

David Holton, EUR/CAN, at- 
tended the joint conference of New 
England Governors and Eastern 
Canadian Premiers at Warren, Ver- 
mont. Mr. Holton, who served as an 
observer at the meeting for the De- 
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partment of State, attended at the 
invitation of the Chairman of the New 
England Governors’ Conference, 
Vermont Governor Thomas P. Sal- 
mon. 

Sven Groennings, EUR Policy 
Planning, addressed the Annual Meet- 
ing of the New Hampshire Council 
of World Affairs, May 22, on “The 
Soviet-American Detente.” On June 
17 he spoke before the Federal 
Executive Institute on “Informal 
Organizations in the Congress.” 

William A. Buell, Director for 
Northern European Affairs (EUR/ 
NE), visited Oslo, Stockholm, Hel- 
sinki, Copenhagen and Dublin during 
the latter part of May. 

Danish Desk Officer Stephen P. 
Dawkins, EUR/NE, flew to Green- 
land for an eight-day trip to USAF 
bases at Sondrestrom and Thule, the 
Danish Navy base at Gronnedal, the 
capital at Godthab and some local 
villages. 

Judith L. Reed has joined EUR/ 
NE for the summer. 

Jarius Stratton, a summer work- 
study intern, has joined EUR/NE 
and is currently assisting with Swed- 
ish/Finnish Affairs. Later in the sum- 
mer Mr. Stratton will switch to 
United Kingdom affairs prior to re- 
turning to Harvard in the fall. 

Harmon E. Kirby, Turkish Affairs 
Officer, traveled to Turkey for orien- 
tation from May 30 to June 17. 

Sol Polansky, Deputy Director for 
Exchanges, Office of Soviet Union 
Affairs (EUR/SOV), accompanied a 
high-level delegation of the USSR 
Supreme Soviet to San Francisco and 
New York, May 24-27. 

Floyd A. Riggs, of EUR/SOV, ac- 
companied a delegation of eight 
Soviet “Governors” on a_ ten-day 
visit to the U.S., May 26 to June 5. 

On June 10, Denis Lamb joined 
the Office of OECD, European Com- 
munity and Atlantic Political-Eco- 
nomic Affairs (EUR/RPE) as Offi- 
cer in Charge, Nuclear Energy and 
Technology Affairs. Mr. Lamb was 
formerly Chief of the User Support 
Staff in the Information Systems 
Office. 

On June 17, Warren Clark joined 
EUR/RPE as a member of the 
OECD Section. Mr. Clark recently 
returned to the Department from 
studies at the JFK School of Gov- 
ernment, Harvard University. 


Foreign Service Institute 

Maxwell K. Berry, Chairman of 
the Near East Area Program in the 
Center for Area and Country Studies 
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NEW FACILITIES—State Department Federal Credit Union Manager Gerald Cush, 
left, and SDFCU Vice President James Byrnes, right, assist Foreign Service Institute 
Director Howard E. Sollenberger in making the first transaction at the opening 
ceremonies for the Credit Union‘s “Silenteller’ FSI Branch. The new facility will 
serve all Credit Union members in the Rosslyn, Va., area. 


at FSI, recently returned from an 
orientation trip to ten countries in 
the Middle East. 

U.S. Representative Samuel S. 
Stratton (D.-N.Y.) has fulfilled his 
reserve Officer training commitment 
by attending two weeks of Japanese 
language training at FSI’s School of 
Language Studies. 

George Beasley, Director of the 
Chinese Language School in Tai- 
chung, is on home leave and con- 
sultation prior to returning to Tai- 
chung for another tour of duty. 

Franklin Jones has joined the FSI 
staff as a Training Officer in the 
School of Professional Studies. He 
previously had been assigned to the 
Office of Operations. 

Ann K. Hathaway is new to the 
staff of FSI’s School of Language 
Studies, Department of East Asian 
Languages. 

Lisa Zumwalt, a summer em- 
ployee, joined the staff of the Center 
for Area and Country Studies. 

Newly appointed language instruc- 
tors at FSI are as follows: 

Department of East Asian Lan- 
guages—Santo Susanto, Indonesian. 

Department of Near East and Afri- 


can Languages—Waheeda Ghafoor, 
Urdu. 
Department of North, East and 


Off-site Language Training 

Students attending language courses 
at FSI now find that their training 
is often punctuated by off-site train- 
ing exercises designed to make the 
language learning experience more 
intense or to bring a particular aspect 
of the language and culture into 
focus. 

A Dutch language class of Navy 
students went to Fort McHenry to 
visit the site of that famous naval ac- 
tion after having prepared themselves 
in advance so that they could discuss 
what they saw. 

The Romanian language class at- 
tended a three part seminar at the 
Romanian Library in New York. The 
one day session presented Romanian 
art, literature and geography. 

Other language classes, notably 
Russian, Polish and German, have 
held local field trips to points of in- 
terest and to instructors’ homes where 
social usage and customs are pre- 
sented in a natural environment in 
conjunction with language training. 





Central European Languages — 
Hanne Franc, Danish; Marianne 
MacKenzie, Swedish; Anna-Berta 
Page, Swedish; and Georgia Stred- 
nansky, Slovak. 


Inspector General of 
Foreign Assistance 


Webster B. Todd, Jr., Inspector 
General of Foreign Assistance, tra- 
velled again to West Africa to resume 
his survey of drought relief efforts in 
that area. He was accompanied by 
William E. Craumer, Foreign Assist- 
ance Inspector. 

In the recent Savings Bond cam- 
paign, IGA achieved the highest per- 
centage increase—23.3 percent— 
more than double the increase in any 
other area of the Department. IGA 
also came in third in percentage of 
participation with 80 percent. Those 
figures reflect effective campaign work 
done by Janet Lynch of the Executive 

taff. 


SWORN-IN—At left Vice President Gerald R. Ford swears-in 
Webster B. Todd, Jr., left, as the new Inspector General of 
Foreign Assistance as Mrs. Sheila Todd, his wife, holds the 
Bible. Looking on is their son, Jeb. The ceremony was held in 
the Vice President's office on Capitol Hill. Right, Assistant Chief 
of Protocol for Ceremonial Affairs L. Nicholas Ruwe swears-in 
John P. Constandy, left, as Deputy Inspector General of Foreign 
Assistance. Mrs. Peter Constandy, his mother, holds the Bible. 


William H. Wilkerson has joined 
the staff of IGA as a Foreign Assist- 
ance Inspector. He formerly was with 
the Office of Audit, Auditor General, 
AID. 

Janie Goldman is now a summer 
employee in IGA and will assist in a 
variety of functions during her tour 
with the Department. 


Intelligence and Research 


Kenneth A. Kerst, Director of the 
Office of Research and Analysis for 
Europe and the Soviet Union (RES), 
spoke on May 22 to the members of 
the Mid-Career Course at CIA on 
“The Role of INR.” 

Mr. Kerst and Sidney I. Ploss, also 
of RES, attended a seminar on 
“Soviet Domestic Developments” at 
the Georgetown Center for Interna- 
tional and Strategic Studies, May 20. 

Members of the RES office, includ- 
ing Mr. Kerst, John DiSciullo, Deputy 


Director; Irene B. Jaffe, Chief of the 
Division for European Regional 
Affairs; and George A. Chester and 
Gary B. Crocker, analysts in the Di- 
vision for European Regional Affairs, 
attended a conference sponsored by 
INR and S/P on “European Defense 
Cooperation” at Airlie House, War- 
renton, Virginia, May 23 and 24. 

Paul Costolanski, RES, served on 
a BEX board conducting oral exam- 
inations in Kansas City, Dallas, 
Austin and Denver, May 27 to June 
11. 

Robert E. Day, RES, participated 
on May 30 and 31 in a BEX session 
with the Princeton Educational Test- 
ing Service to review and revise the 
1974 FSO Examination, Economic- 
Commercial Option. 

F. Herbert Capps, Chief of the 
West European Division, and William 
C. Gausmann, analyst on UK affairs, 
RES, attended an EUR-sponsored 


interagency meeting on UK develop- 
ments. 
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E. Raymond Platig, Director of the 
Office of External Research (XR), 
served as a commentator at a seminar 
entitled “Civil Religion and Interna- 
tional Responsibility,” held May 
29-31 at Racine, Wisconsin. The 
seminar was sponsored by the John- 
son Foundation and Council on Re- 
ligion and International Affairs. 

Idris M. Rossell, Deputy Director 
of XR, spoke before the Woodstock, 
Virginia, Rotary Club June 12 on the 
subject of “International Women’s 
Year.” 

Louis E. Misback, Chief of the 
Middle America-Caribbean Division 
of the Office of Research and Analy- 
sis for Africa and American Republics 
(RAA), attended the Latin Ameri- 
can NATO Experts Meeting in 
Brussels, May 17-24. 

Ralph M. Buck of the Office of Re- 
search and Analysis for East Asia 
and Pacific (REA), lectured during 
the week of May 13 to the members 
of the Southeast Asian Area Studies 
Course at FSI on “DRV Strategy and 
Intentions.” 

Donald W. Keyser, REA, lectured 
to the members of the Administrative 
Operations Course at FSI on “US- 
PRC Relations and Chinese Domestic 
Developments” the week of May 13. 
Mr. Keyser also traveled extensively 
through the Far East where he con- 
sulted with U.S. Mission officials in 
Tokyo, Taipei, Hong Kong and 
Honolulu, May 27 through June 7. 


Nene 


Personnel who recently joined the 
staff of INR are David E. Henderson, 
CIS; James E. Buchanan, RAA; and 
Roy F. Shockley, RCI. 


Inter-American Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Jack Kubisch 
attended a discussion on The New 
Dialogue in the Americas with the 
members of the Center for Inter- 
American Relations in New York 
City, June 3. He also met with mem- 
bers of the Commission on U.S.- 
Latin American Relations at a lunch- 
eon on June 4. 

Edward Cohen, ARA’s Acting 
Commercial Coordinator, attended a 
meeting of Caribbean economic offi- 
cers in Tobago. Mr. Cohen then visi- 
ted Caracas, Buenos Aires and Mex- 
ico City to assist the Embassies in 
their preparation of country commer- 
cial programs. 

Susan Fouts, of Regional Economic 
Policy (ARA/ECP), visited Bogota 
and Quito to assist the Embassies in 
their formulation of country commer- 
cial programs. 

James Landberg, ARA/ECP, vis- 
ited Bogota on May 29 and 30 to 
participate in the first review of the 
U.S.-Colombian Cooperative Foot- 
and-Mouth Disease Program. 

Robert Pastorino, formerly of 
ARA/ECP, is attending the FSI 
Language School prior to his depar- 


ture for an assignment in Lisbon later 
this summer. 

Ambassador to Chile David H. 
Popper was in Washington for con- 
sultation the week of June 10. 

Ambassador at Large Ellsworth 
Bunker, U.S. Negotiator, and S. 
Morey Bell, Deputy Negotiator and 
Country Director for Panama (ARA/ 
PAN), were in Panama, June 26-29, 
for talks with Panamanian negotiators 
related to a new Panama Canal 
Treaty. Mr. Bell previously visited 
Panama, June 14-20, in preparation 
for Ambassador Bunker’s visit. 

Patrick F. Morris, Deputy Director, 
ARA/PAN, addressed the Depart- 
ment of State Post of the American 
Legion, June 13, on the Panama 
Canal treaty negotiations. 

Viola Vallejos joined the staff of 
ARA/PAN as secretary to the 
Country Director. 

Lowell Kilday has replaced Larry 
Pezzullo as Deputy Director, Office 
of Central American Affairs (ARA/ 
CEN), after one year at the National 
War College. 

The Desk Officer for El Salvador/ 
Honduras, Paul Wackerbarth, visited 
both countries in mid-June for orien- 
tation and consultations. 

Susan Segundo left ARA/CEN to 
join her husband in Mexico City. She 
was replaced by Rose Marie Carney. 

Michael Cotter, formerly of CEN, 
has succeeded Jack Binns as Political 
Officer for Bolivian Affairs. 


AWARDS GO TO ARA OFFICERS—Assistant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs Jack B. Kubisch, far left, applauds ARA 
Bureau officers to whom he presented 10-year Length of Service Awards. The recipients were, from left to right, Keith 
Wauchope, D. Clark Norton, Coleman Parrott and Myles R. R. Frechette who also received a Superior Honor Award. 
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RETIREMENT HONORS—George C. Denney, Jr., Deputy Director of the Bureau of 
Intelligence and Research (JNR), presents a Meritorious Honor Award to Ruth A. 
Mosley, retiring Supervisory Technical Information Specialist in INR’s Office of 
External Research. Many friends and colleagues honored Miss Mosley upon her 
retirement which followed 31 years of Government service. 


‘William Lowenthal, Deputy Direc- 
tor, Bolivia and Chile (ARA/BC), 
visited those countries the week of 
June 24. 

Two secretaries in the Policy Plan- 
ning Office recently received awards. 
Delancey Turner was the recipient of 
an Outstanding Service Award and 
Lois J. Gorman, now on a leave of 
absence from the Department, re- 
ceived a Meritorious Honor Award. 

The Policy Planning staff has lost 
the services of Col. James A. Wil- 
liams, Robert B. Lane and D. Clark 
Norton. Their replacements are Lt. 
Col. Stuart Quigg, John Kriendler 
and Albert Williams, respectively. 


International 
Organization Affairs 


Assistant Secretary William B. 
Buffum gave a briefing on June 6 to 
members of the Executive Committee 
of the United Nations Association of 
the United States of America. 

On June 14, Ambassador Buffum 
and Ambassador John Scali, U.S. 
Representative to the United Nations, 
spoke to the Members of Congress 
for Peace through Law. Following 
this meeting, they were the main 
speakers at a tenthete of the Coun- 
cil of Washington Representatives on 
the United Nations. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Roy D. 


Morey was the commencement speak- 
er at the graduation exercises for 
Granville High School, Granville, 
Ohio, on June 2. 

Robert Reis, Office of United Na- 
tions Political Affairs (IO/UNP), at- 
tended the ITU World Administra- 
tive Maritime Radio Conference, 
which was held in Geneva. 

Sheldon Krebs, IO/UNP, attended 
the meeting of the UN Trusteeship 
Council in New York. 

Xenia Vunovic, IO/UNP, was an 
alternate participant at the meeting 
of the UN Seminar on Promotion and 
Protection of Human Rights of Na- 
tional, Ethnic, and Other Minorities, 
which met in Okrid, Yugoslavia, June 
25 to July 8. 

Donald Black, IO/UNP, served as 
an adviser on the U.S. Delegation to 
the 13th Session of the Legal Sub- 
committee of the UN Committee on 
the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space, 
which was held in Geneva, May 6-31. 

R. Tucker Scully, IO/UNP, is 
serving as an adviser on the U.S. 
Delegation to the Third UN Confer- 
ence on the Law of the Sea which 
opened on June 20 in Caracas. Lilli- 
ana Williams, also of IO/UNP, is 
serving as a secretary to the Delega- 
tion. 

Lt. Daniel Moser, USN, completed 
his temporary assignment on the staff 
of the tive Secretary (IO/SEC) 


on June 21. During this time he vis- 
ited USUN where he talked with vari- 
ous people on the subject of Program 
Budgeting in international organiza- 
tions. 

Dayton Hull, FSO (retired) and 
former U.S. member of the UN Sal- 
ary Review Committee, reported for 
duty with the UN Budge & Ad- 
ministrative Policy Staff (IO/UN/ 
BAPS) in early June as a consultant 
on preparatory work for the forth- 
coming meeting of the International 
Civil Service Advisory Board. 

IO/SEC staff members who com- 
pleted FSI courses recently are: 
Ofelia Muenzer, BAPS, A ced 
Secretarial Practices and Procedures, 
and Laurel Risnes SEC, Effective 
Writing. In addition, George H. Lane, 
UN System Coordination Staff (IO/ 
UN/COR), participated in a seminar 
on coordination convened in New 
York by the UN Institute for Train- 
ing and Research. 

FSO Ned E. Morris has reported 
for duty with IO/UN/BAPS where 
he will be particularly concerned with 
U.S. participation in UN budgetary 
and financial matters, Mr. Morris 
comes to the Department from a 
_— study of systems analysis at 

IT. He previously served in Niger, 
Botswana and the Congo. 

John Baker has been designated 
Director, Office of UN Political 
Affairs, replacing Lee Stull, who is 
now a Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Educational and Cultural Affairs. 

Donnell D. Smith, Program Divi- 
sion, Office of International Confer- 
ences (IO/OIC), has been trans- 
ferred to the Embassy at Pretoria. 

Thomas Doubleday, Program Divi- 
sion, IO/OIC, and Herbert Rathner 
and Alfred J. McGinness, Adminis- 
trative Division, IO/OIC, served as 
Secretary of Delegation and Admin- 
istrative Officers, respectively, at the 
53rd Session of the NATO Ministerial 
Meeting in Ottawa. 

The following IO/OIC personnel 
were assigned to the Intergovern- 
mental Meeting on Enforcement of 
Tuna Conservation Measures, which 
met in Washington May 29-31: 
Bernard A. Femminella, erence 
Officer; Francis V. Gardner, Admin- 
istrative Officer; Margaret A. Rob- 
erts, Documents Officer; Mary E. 
Haslacker, Registration and Informa- 
tion Officer; and Randolph Coyle, IV, 
and Donald S. Gaither, General Serv- 


ices Officers; 

10/OIC el assigned to the 
CODEX Alimentarius Committee on 
Food Hygiene, June 10-14, and 
Processed Fruits and Vegetables, 
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June 3-7, both held in Washington, 
were as follows: Mr. Femminella, 
Conference Officer; Suzanne C. 
Wochos, Administrative Officer; Miss 
Roberts and Miss Haslacker, Docu- 
ments Officers; and Mr. Coyle and 
mot Gaither, General Services Offi- 


*10/OIC personnel assigned to the 
Third UN Conference on the Law of 
the Sea, held in Caracas, were: Reese 
A. Lewis, Administrative Officer; 
Miss Roberts, Documents Officer; 
Mildred A. Carter, Deputy Docu- 
ments Officer; and Mr. Gaither, Gen- 
eral Services Officer. 

Recent arrivals in IO include: 
Mary Flynn, IO/OIC; Russell Mar- 
row, IO/EX, where he will work on 
ADP matters; Perscilla Yeck, sum- 
mer clerk-typist, IO/CMD; Diane 
Depeck, summer clerk-typist, OAS; 
and Wally Kissel, IO/EX/IR. De- 

res include: Joanna Martin, 

‘om IO/CMD to Saigon; Robert 

Olson, from IO/AGR to FSI Italian 

Language Training prior to departure 

for Rome; and Alan Silberman, from 
UNESCO to DG/EM. 

Briefings and speaking assignments 
at USUN for the month of May were: 
May 17, Columbus College, Colum- 
bus, Georgia—Ambassador Barbara 
White; May 19, United Nations As- 
sociation of the USA, Mt. Vernon 
Chapter—Robert Rosenstock; May 
20, American Bar Association Board 
of Governors, Ambassador John 
Scali; May 23, United Nations Asso- 
ciation of the USA, Scarsdale-Harts- 
dale Chapter—Ambassador William 
E. Scha 

KTW Radio in Seattle, Washing- 
ton, telephone interview with Am- 
bassador W. Tapley Bennett, Jr.; Ma 
25, Commencement Address, Yor. 
College of Pennsylvania—Ambassa- 
dor Scali, and, also on that occasion, 
recipient of an honorary degree of 
Doctor of Humane Letters; May 30, 
National Council of Churches of 
Christ in the USA, Division of Over- 
seas Ministries—Ambassador Clar- 
ance C. Ferguson, Jr. 

Briefings and speaking assignments 
during June were June 7, ITE and 
ITT Sponsored Foreign Students 
Seminar — Ambassador Ferguson; 
American Scottish Foundation, Inc., 
— s — 12 young Scots be- 

e ages of 16 and 22 on a 
cone visit to the United States— 
Cameron Hume; 

Wisconsin Governor’s Commission 
on the UN sponsored by the Johnson 
Foundation in Racine, Wisconsin— 
Robert Rosenstock; June 10, Confer- 
ence on the UN in School Curricu- 
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lums at Towson State College, Balti- 
more—Courtney Sheldon; June 13, 
United Methodist Office for the UN, 
Columbus, Ohio, Seminar on The 
Law of the Sea—Robert McKew; 

June 9-16, The Stanley Founda- 
tion Seminar in Vail, Colorado— 
Ambassador Bennett; June 14, The 
Fifth Annual Luncheon for Execu- 
tive Secretaries and Administrative 
Assistants of Corporations—Ambas- 
sador White; 

June 19, UN Summer Interns, 
Center for Social Development and 
Humanitarian Affairs—Ambassador 
Schaufele, June 20, UN Pilgrimage 
for Youth, Odd Fellows—Mr. Hume; 
June 21, Old Guard Club (retired 
business executives and their wives), 
Millburn, New Jersey—Mr. Hume. 


International Scientific 
and Technological Affairs 


Herman Pollack, Director of SCI, 
participated in the Working Group 
on Science and the Transfer of Tech- 
nology Meeting, held in Brasilia, June 
24-28. 


John Granger, Deputy Director of 
SCI, attended the Meeting of the 
OECD Committee on Scientific and 
Technological Policy in Paris, June 9- 
14, 

Nelson Sievering, Deputy Director 
of SCI, conferred with Soviet officials 
in preparation for the Moscow Sum- 
mit Meeting in Moscow, May 29 to 
June 1. From Moscow, Mr. Sievering 
travelled to Bonn for the Final Meet- 
ing of the Energy Coordinating Group 


Ad Hoc Group on Research and De- 
velopment, held June 2-7. 

George Younts, Office of General 
Sciences, was a member of a govern- 
ment interagency team assessing com- 
puter application in relation to export 
policy, which met in Livermore, Cali- 
fornia, on June 4. 

Donald King, Office of Environ- 
mental Affairs, was in New York on 
June 11 for discussions on the United 
Nations Environmental Program 
(UNEP) public information program. 

Justin Bloom, Office of Atomic En- 

Affairs, attended the National 
Meeting of the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers, held in Pitts- 
burgh, June 2-5. 

The Department of State Advisory 
Committee on Science and Foreign 
Affairs met in the Department on 
June 14 and 15. Current topics under 
discussion within the Committee in- 
cluded policy issues created by the 
impact of energy and fertilizer short- 
ages and prices rises on global food 
production. 

Harold Benglesdorf, previously 
with AEC, joined SCI’s Office of En- 
vironmental Affairs on June 3. 

Justice Stevens, recently assigned 
to Stockholm, has joined SCI as the 
Staff Assistant, replacing Michael 
Mihalak who is in language training 
prior to his assignment to Paris. 


Legal Adviser’s Office 


The Canadian and U.S. Legal Ad- 
visers and Senior Staffs met at Ottawa 
on June 5 and 6 for consultations on 
matters of mutual interest. Attending 


UPON RETIREMENT—Deputy Legal Adviser Stephen M. Schwebel presents a testi- 
monial to Eleanor N. Gagg of the Legal Adviser's Office at a retirement party given 
in her honor by her office colleagues. Mrs. Gagg had 30 years’ Government service. 





for the U.S. were Carlyle E. Maw, 
then the Legal Adviser; George H. 
Aldrich, Mark B. Feldman and John 
R. Crook. 

Mr. Maw and Stephen M. Schwe- 
bel, Deputy Legal Adviser, were in 
Mexico City in June as U.S. Repre- 
sentatives to the Fourth Session of 
the UNCTAD Conference of the 
Charter of Economic Rights and 
Duties of States. 

George H. Aldrich, Deputy Legal 
Adviser, and Douglas Burns, At- 
torney Adviser, L/EB, were in 
Manila as members of the U.S. team 
for economic negotiations with the 
Philippines in late June. 

J. Wallace Hopkins, Deputy Legal 
Adviser, was a delegate to the Con- 


AMMAN—Ambassador Thomas R. Pickering welcomes Pearl Bailey to the reception 
which he hosted in her honor at his residence during Miss Bailey's recent visit to 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. Miss Bailey and her party, including her husband 


ference on the Role of the Interna- 
tional Oil Companies in Rome, May 
21-23. Mr. Hopkins was also a 
member of the U.S. Delegation to the 
Meeting of the Energy Coordinating 
Group at Brussels in June. 

Fabian A. Kwiatek, Assistant 
Legal Adviser, visited Prague and 
Budapest in June in connection with 
international claims negotiations. 

Bernard Oxman, Assistant Legal 
Adviser, and Terry L. Leitzell and 
Steven J. Burton, Attorney Advisers, 
departed for Caracas to serve on the 
U.S. Delegation to the Law of the 
Sea Conference, June 20 to August 
29. Doris Denson, secretary in L/ 
OES, also is serving on the Confer- 
ence staff in Caracas. 


and her son, were official guests of King Hussein. 


MaryBeth West, Attorney Adviser, 
attended the 24th Annual Meeting of 
the International Commission for the 
Northwest Atlantic Fisheries at Hali- 
fax, June 4-14. 

Charles J. Pitman, Attorney Ad- 
viser, served on the U.S. Delegation 
to the OECD Meeting on Oil Sharing 
in Paris, May 20 and 21. 

David Gantz, Assistant Legal Ad- 
viser, and Michael Kozak, Attorney 
Adviser, were members of the US. 
Delegation to the Special Committee 
Meeting for the Restructuring of the 
OAS which convened in Washington 
on June 5. Mr. Kozak returned to 
Panama June 14 to participate in 
the ongoing Panama Canal treaty 
negotiations. 

Attorney Adviser Crook attended 
the OECD Ad Hoc Working Group 
Meeting on Transfrontier Pollution 
in Paris, June 10-12. 

Franklin K. Willis, Attorney Ad- 
viser, attended the 23rd Session of the 
Legal Committee of IMCO at Lon- 
don, June 3-7. 

Robert E. Dalton, Attorney Ad- 
viser, was a member of the U.S. Dele- 
gation to the Diplomatic Conference 
on the Limitation Period in the Inter- 
national Sale of Goods held in New 
York, May 20 to June 12. 

Robert V. Wituck and Cheryl 
Cooper entered on duty in L during 
June in clerical assignments. 


Drew A. Ranier entered on duty in 
L during June as a summer legal 
intern. 

Summer clerical employees Yvette 
Waters, Lynn Nocks and Susan Wall 
a entered on duty in L during 

une. 


Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Alfred L. 
Atherton, Jr., accompanied President 
Nixon and Secretary Kissinger on 
their trip to the Middle East, June 
10-19. 

Ambassador Rodger P. Davies, 
the Deputy Assistant Secretary, was 
the speaker at a conference of high 
school social science teachers at the 
Center for Slavic and East European 
Studies of the University of California 
at Berkeley on June 16. Mr. Davies’ 
remarks centered on Soviet and 
American policies in the Eastern 
Mediterranean and U.S. interests in 
the Middle East. 

Acting Deputy Assistant Secretary 
L. Bruce Laingen spoke to a group 
of officers at the United States Naval 
War College, Newport, Rhode Island, 
June 17, on the topic of “U.S. Policy 
in South Asia.” 
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At an awards ceremony held in 
NEA on May 17, then Acting Assist- 
ant Secretary Rodger P. Davies pre- 
sented a Superior Honor Award to 
the NEA Executive Director’s Senior 
Staff; a Meritorious Service Increase 
Certificate to Munro P. Jones, Post 
Management Officer, NEA/EX; and 
a Meritorious Honor Award to W. 
Scott Butcher, NEA Staff Assistant. 

Edward A. Padelford, Regional 
Affairs (NEA/RA), visited Bucks 
County, Pa., April 22-26, where he 
addressed various religious groups 
and community forums and also at- 
tended the rededication of the 
Freedom Shrine at William Penn 
School in Morrisville, Pa. 

During the week of May 20, Mr. 
Padelford represented the Depart- 
ment in Exercise NICKEL PLATE 
held at the Pentagon National Mili- 
tary Command Center. Robert Peck, 
Pakistan, Afghanistan, and Bangla- 
desh (NEA/PAB), also attended the 
Pentagon exercise. 

Ambassador to India Daniel P. 
Moynihan, Ambassador to Oman 
William D. Wolle and Ambassador 
to Qatar Robert Paganelli consulted 
in the Bureau recently. 

Morris Draper, from Ankara, has 
assumed his new responsibilities as 
Special Assistant to the Assistant 
Secretary. 

Daniel L. Williamson, Jr., formerly 
assigned to Tokyo, is now Executive 
Director of NEA. 

Public Affairs Advisor James E. 
Briggs has left NEA for his new as- 
signment with the Bureau of Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs’ Office of 
International Visitor Programs, For- 
eign. He was succeeded in NEA by 
George F. Sherman, Jr. 

Matthew H. Van Order, from 
Karachi, has reported for duty in 
NEA/P. 

J. Richard Thurman has begun 
language training at FSI in prepara- 
tion for an overseas assignment. 

H. Freeman Matthews, Jr., has 
assumed his new responsibilities as 
Director for Egyptian Affairs. 

Marshall Wiley has _ replaced 
George M. Lane as Director for North 
African Affairs. Mr. Lane is presently 
at FSI language training preparatory 
to his overseas assignment. Robert B. 
Morley has replaced Donald Born in 
NEA/INS. Mr. Born has been as- 
signed to the Embassy at Dacca. 

Charles W. Naas has entered on 
duty as Director for Iranian Affairs. 

Douglas M. Cochran, NEA/PAB, 
has departed for his new assignment 
at Embassy Dacca. 

David Blakemore has entered on 
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duty in NEA/PAB as Economic Offi- 
cer for Bangladesh. 

Newly-arrived secretaries in the 
Bureau included Mary Nell Harris, 
NEA/PAB; Joan E. Thompson, 
NEA/INS; Ann Cyr, NEA/ARN; 
and Elizabeth Otey, NEA/RA. 

Personnel from the field consulting 
in the Bureau included: 

William Rau, Economic/Commer- 
cial Officer, from Kabul; M. Gordon 
Tiger, Principal Officer, Karachi; 
Thomas Dowling, assigned to Lahore; 
Karen Longetieg, assigned to Islama- 
bad; Sharon Cziok, from Cairo, as- 
signed to Hong Kong; Howard L. 
Gappa, assigned to Beirut; Richard 
S. Dawson, Jr., from Lagos, assigned 
to Istanbul; Lyrette C. Lindsey, from 


Kinshasa, assigned to Cairo; Bruce 
Christopherson, from Dhahran, as- 
signed to Jerusalem; Genevieve 
Ferris, assigned to Kathmandu; and 
Sandra Grinkmeyer, from Beirut, 
assigned to Tel Aviv. 


Politico-Military Affairs 


George S. Vest, Director of the 
Bureau of Politico-Military Affairs 
addressed the Political Committee of 
the NATO Parliamentarians at the 
Rayburn Office Building on June 8. 
Mr. Vest also appeared before a num- 
ber of Congressional committees in 
hearings on pending foreign assistance 
legislation. 

William B. Robinson joined the 


Cryptologist Harold Holdway Retires 


The last remaining Supervisory 
Cryptologist in the Department re- 
tired at the end of June after almost 
30 years of Federal Service. 

Howard B. Holdway, who began 
his career here in 1949 in the labora- 
tory of what was then the Cryptog- 
raphy Staff, served in various commu- 

nications security 

positions since then. 

In the mid-1950’s 

he designed the 

electronics portion 

of the equipment 

that produced cryp- 

tographic material 

for the Department 

for several years. 

In the early 1960’s 

he served as the 

Mr. Holdway Department’s tech- 

nical adviser in the development of 

the communications security equip- 

ment which has since proved to be 

the backbone of our communications 

centers at Foreign Service posts 
worldwide. 

With the advent of automation he 
provided the guidance on communi- 
cations security features in the devel- 
opment of the specifications for the 
computer-controlled message switch- 
ing center in Europe (Bonn Auto- 
mated Exchange) and the Automated 
Terminal Station (ATS), the Depart- 
ment’s communications center. 

Mr. Holdway distinguished himself 
on working groups which formulated 
the current national policy on com- 
munications security and, in addition 
to his other duties, has served for the 
past several years on the permanent 
special committee on technical secu- 
rity of the United States Communica- 
tions Security Board. 

The details of his first retirement 


project are still under wraps, but he 
is engaged in acoustic research in the 
development of a device we hope to 
see described in the newspapers 
someday soon. 


Marcella Woerheide of LS 
Retires After 23 Years 


Mrs. Marcella F. Woerheide, Chief 
of the Translating Branch of the Lan- 
guage Services Division, retired on 
June 30 after 23 years of govern- 

ment service — 
most of them as a 
linguist with the 
Department. 
Among the 
highlights of her 
career she recalls 
serving as the 
only interpreter 
(French and Rus- 
sian) forthe 
Committee of 

Mrs. Woerheide Five at San Fran- 
cisco in 1945 where the U.N. Charter 
was drafted. The simultaneous tech- 
nique of interpreting had not yet been 
perfected and all statements had to 
be rendered consecutively into the 
working languages. 

Other firsts in her career include 
interpreting at the first International 
Committee of Jurists in Washington 
in 1944 and at the first Civil Aviation 
Conference in Chicago during the 
same year. 

Mrs. Woerheide’s linguistic ability 
includes—in order of fluency—the 
following languages: French, Russian, 
Spanish, Italian, German, Bulgarian, 
Ukrainian, Portuguese and Mace- 
donian. (The latter, she says, is easily 
acquired once one knows Russian 
and Bulgarian. ) 





PRESIDENTIAL SCHOLARS—William D. Blair, Jr., Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Public Affairs, met with the Presidential Scholars on June 18. The Scholars attended 
the briefing and then were guests at an Eighth Floor luncheon hosted by HEW 
Secretary Caspar W. Weinberger. The Scholars’ three-day visit in Washington 
ended at the White House with Julie Eisenhower presenting each of them with a 


Presidential Scholar Medal. 


PM front office as a Special Assistant 
to Mr. Vest. He will work on a num- 
ber of projects, including a man- 
agerial study of the bureau. His previ- 
ous assignment was with the Air 
Force in the Department of Defense. 

Roger Harrison replaced Morton 
Dworken as PM Special Assistant. 
Mr. Dworken transferred to the Office 
of International Security Operations 
(PM/ISO) replacing David Passage 
who is taking up a new assignment 
in Quito, Ecuador. 

Herbert Hagerty, PM/ISO, visited 
Spain, Portugal, Morocco and Iceland 
during the first two weeks of June to 
survey U.S. Military bases and facili- 
ties and to consult with military and 
Embassy officials. His trip also in- 
cluded brief consultations at US- 
CINCEUR in Stuttgart and CINC- 
USNAVEUR in London. 

Daniel J. James, Deputy Director, 
Office of Security Assistance and 
Sales (PM/SAS), participated in the 
Joint Solid Shield Exercises spon- 
sored by CINCLANT at Camp Le- 
Jeune, North Carolina, May 27 to 
June 7. 

James Clunan of PM/SAS is now 
studying the German language at the 
Foreign Service Institute prior to his 
Berlin assignment. 

Col. Paul Wieland, Exchange Offi- 


cer, in PM/SAS, has transferred back 
to the Air Force Staff at the Pentagon. 

On June 14, Col. David Farnham, 
PM/SAS, was guest speaker at the 
Senior Officers’ Orientation class at 
Fort Bragg, North Carolina. 


Public Affairs 
Vir- 


Deputy Assistant Secretary 
ginia R. Allan, and Frank Wisner, 
Director of the Office of Plans and 


Management, attended the Confer- 
ence of National Information Officials 
at NATO Headquarters in Brussels, 
June 6 and 7. The conferees from 14 
countries assessed national reactions 
to NATO’s 25th Anniversary, reiter- 
ated support of programs and priori- 
ties developed last year and supported 
the proposal of the Director of 
NATIS for an internal reorganization 
which would strengthen coordination 
of civil-military information service. 

Miss Allan served as toastmistress 
at a Recognition Dinner honoring 
President Harold E. Sponberg of 
Eastern Michigan University, which 
was held on June 28 at Raleigh 
House, Southfield, Michigan. One 
thousand of President Sponberg’s 
friends heard testimonials from local, 
state, national, and international lead- 
ers, including Dr. John A. Hannah, 


former Director of the Agency for 
International Development. 

Dr. Richardson Dougall and Dr. 
Edwin S. Costrell of the Historical 
Office, visited the Truman, Eisen- 
hower and Johnson Libraries during 
the week of June 10 to perform re- 
search and to explore areas of coop- 
eration between the Historical Office 
and the individual libraries in connec- 
tion with the Department’s historical 
program. 

William D. Toomey, Director of 
the Office of Public Programs (PA/ 
PP), attended the National Confer- 
ence of the State Governors in Seattle, 
June 2-5, and also visited Missoula 
and Minneapolis to discuss future 
conference and speaking programs in 
those cities. 

Ilmar Heinaru, Chief, Division of 
Conferences and Seminars, and Mr. 
Wisner spent two days in Chicago and 
two days in Detroit, June 11-14, sur- 
veying the possibilities for holding 
regional foreign policy conferences 
and seminars in those cities in FY 
1975. 

Mr. Heinaru and Marie Bland, 
Seminar Officer, Division of Confer- 
ences and Seminars (PA/PP/CS), 
conducted an  Executive-Diplomat 
Seminar hosted by the Bureau of Eco- 
nomic and Business Affairs, May 
20-24. 

Woods Vest, Conference Officer, 
PA/PP/CS, served as coordinator of 
a Scholar-Diplomat Seminar held 
June 3-7 in cooperation with the 
Bureau of International Scientific and 
Technological Affairs 

Hypolite Breard of PA/PP/CS at- 
tended FSI’s Supervisory Studies 
Seminar in Syria, Virginia, June 2-7. 

The Office of Public Programs 
made arrangements for the annual 
visit of the Advertising Council to 
the Department on June 24. Under 
Secretary Joseph Sisco addressed 
some 175 principal officers of major 
American corporations at the lunch- 
eon session on the eighth floor. Other 
Department officers participated dur- 
ing the afternoon sessions. 

On June 8, Constance Dunaway, 
of the Speakers Division, was the 
featured speaker at the luncheon 
meeting of the Christian Business and 
Professional Women’s Club of Dela- 
ware, held at the DuPont Country 
Club in Wilmington. 

The Office of Media Services 
(PA/MS) bade farewell to four offi- 
cers during June. John Kimball, who 
has been Acting Chief of the Division 
of General Publications, departed for 
Brussels where he will be the U.S. 
Regional Information Officer to the 
NATO International Staff. 
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Frederick (Ted) Mason, a member 
of the Broadcasting and Film Divi- 
sion, PA/MS, for the past two years, 
is being assigned to Casablanca as 
Public Affairs Officer at the Ameri- 
can Consulate General. Joan Colbert, 
who has been the “tapes” Officer in 
the same Division, is transferring to 
PA/PP to be a Conference Officer. 

Ellen Liberti left the Public In- 

uiries Division of PA/MS for 
U/IR to be Chief of the Corre- 
spondence Unit there. 

Barbara Ennis, Public Inquiries, 
gave a briefing on foreign policy and 
the role of an ambassador to a group 
of 50 eighth-graders from the John 
Wallace Middle School, Newington, 
Connecticut, and to ten eighth- and 
ninth-graders from the Roper School, 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. 

Ludlow Flower, who has just re- 
turned from Kathmandu, has joined 
the Bureau as Chief of the Speakers 
Division. 

Jane Watson came to the Bureau 
on June 17, as a summer employee, 


10’s Roy D. Morey Is 
Cited by Jump Foundation 


Roy D. Morey, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for International Organiza- 
tion Affairs, has been cited by the 
William A. Jump Memorial Founda- 
tion for exemplary achievement in 
public administration. 

Dr. Morey, 37, was the Depart- 
ment’s nominee for the government- 
wide William A. Jump Award honor- 
ing the late Budget and Finance Offi- 
cer of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 


after graduating from Madison Col- 
le 


ege. 

Doris Benthall, of Western High 
School, and Robert Wilson, of East- 
ern High School, have been assigned 
to the Bureau as summer aids and are 
working in the Office of Plans and 
Management. 


Security and 
Consular Affairs 


Barbara M. Watson, Administra- 
tor, Bureau of Security and Consular 
Affairs, chaired the Consular Con- 
ference held in Beirut, July 1-3. Also 
attending the conference were John 
R. Diggins, Director of the Visa Office 
(VO); Wilbur P. Chase, Director of 
the Office of Special Consular Serv- 
ices (SCS); and Vernon D. Penner, 
Special Assistant to the Administra- 
tor, SCA. 

Miss Watson presented certificates 
to the graduating class of the FSI 
Consular Course. 

VO welcomed to its staff Diane 
Dillard from Monterrey, Matilda A. 
Smith from the Navy Department, and 
new employees Linda V. Cotten and 
Juanita Dansby. Deborah K. Moonan, 
formerly of VO, resigned from the 
Department, as did Wanda C. Myers 
who is beginning studies at Catholic 
University. 

Five Foreign Service local em- 
ployees recently visited the Veterans 
Administration Central Office and 
Hospital under the guidance of 
several officers in SCS. The local 
employees, who were in the U.S. to 
attend a six-week training session in 
Claims Development Procedures at 


the Social Security Administration in 
Baltimore, ended their stay in Wash- 
ington with an informal meeting with 
Miss Watson. 

Thomas Gallagher, Paul B. Larsen 
and John W. Zerolis, all are in Wash- 
ington on TDY prior to their onward 
assignments. Also on board are sum- 
mer employees Alice Blessings, 
Martin Gerra and Mark Huffman. 

The following Foreign Service offi- 
cers consulted with officers in the 
Passport Office, VO and SCS: 

David W. Cox, La Paz; John E. 
Bennett, Bremen; M. June Dohse, 
Accra to Manila; Wayne S. Leininger, 
Toronto to Rotterdam; Richard A. 
McCoy, Zagreb; George R. Phelan, 
Caracas to Madrid; Stanislaus R. P. 
Valerga, Paris to Beirut; Richard 
Schenck, FSI to Caracas; Arthur L. 
Price, Vienna to Stuttgart; Jane 
Whitney, to Ankara; and Alexander 
J. Davit, to Amsterdam. 


F.S. Staff Promotions 


The following Foreign Service Staff 


Corps personnel have been promoted: 


Class 9 to Class 8 


Carol Ann Burns, Guatemala; Jay 
C. Clifton, Yaounde; Amy D. Lind- 
sey, Santo Domingo; Maria A. 
Peraza, Sao Paulo; Nivea M. Ribera, 
Panama; Dona M. _ Wolansky, 
Bujumbura. 


Class 10 to Class 9 


Bette J. Neil, PER/CA/ARA; 
Clare L. Reilly, Caracas; Victoria A. 
Viger, Kinshasa; Judith M. Wahl, 
Bogota. 


LANGUAGE STUDIES HONORS—Lioyd B. Swift, Assistant Dean for Washington Instruction at the Foreign Service Institute's 
School of Language Studies, recently presented certificates to a number of Early Morning language students who have 
achieved at least an S-3 speaking proficiency level in their studies. In the photo at left, above, Mr. Swift, center, is shown 
with James A. Larocco, left, Spanish, and David Pfotenhaver, German. At right, above, Mr. Swift is pictured with French 
students, from left, Richard A. Roth, Daniel Driver, Helen M. Vaitaitis and Charles E. Emmons. 
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Anthony E. Sega 


Anthony E. Sega, 55, a career For- 
eign Service Officer and mainstay in 
the postwar years of the U.S. refugee 
assistance programs in Europe, died 
at the Washington Hospital Center on 
June 26. 

Mr. Sega served with the Army in 
World War II, with the civilian mili- 
tary government in Germany and 
later with the Office of the U.S. High 
Commissioner for Germany before 
joining the Foreign Service in 1952. 
He held such assignments as Project 
and Budget Officer at Athens for the 
U.S. Escapee Program; Budget and 
Operations Officer in Frankfurt and 
Rome; Deputy Chief of the Refugee 
and Migration Section at Salzburg; 
Chief of the Refugee and Migration 
Section in Vienna; Supervisory Visa 
Officer and head of the Visa Office in 
Manila; Refugee and Migration Offi- 
cer in the Department; and Deputy 
Principal Officer and Consular Officer 
in Palermo. 

Mr. Sega leaves his wife, the former 
Edith Fihlebon, of their home in 
Rome, N.Y.; three children, Mrs. 
Carolyn Lowengart, of Washington; 
Laura Sega, a student at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, and Christopher 
Sega, a student at Dartmouth Col- 
lege; his mother, Mrs. Theresa Fer- 
rari, of Rome, N.Y.; two brothers, 
Gregory Sega and Salvatore Ferrari, 
also of Rome, N.Y., and a sister, Mrs. 
Mary Tenello, of Oneida, N.Y. The 
family suggested that contributions in 
Mr. Sega’s memory may be sent to 
the American Cancer Society or St. 
Bartholomew’s Sanctuary Fund, St. 
Bartholomew’s Church, River Road, 
Bethesda, Md. 


Roy L. Wade 


Roy L. Wade, 58, a retired Foreign 
Service Officer, died on June 6. 

Mr. Wade joined the Foreign Serv- 
ice in 1952 and was assigned as Pub- 
lic Affairs Officer in La Paz. He 
later held such assignments as First 
Secretary at La Paz and Buenos 
Aires; Attaché at The Hague and 
Geneva; First Secretary and Consul 
General at Manila; Supervisory Con- 
sular Officer in the Department; Con- 
sul General at Southampton and 
Principal Officer at Liverpool. He 
— from the Service in December 
1966. 

Mr. Wade leaves his wife, Mrs. 
Hildegard A. Wade, of the home 
address, 1265 Bluebonnet Dr., 
Brownsville, Texas 78520. His first 
wife, Mrs. Irene Shaw Wade, died 
on September 9, 1966. 


OBITUARIES 


Clement R. Hurd 


Clement R. Hurd, 66, who served 
as a Policy Officer for the U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency’s Press and Publica- 
tions Service prior to his retirement in 
1972, died in Northern Virginia Doc- 
tors Hospital on June 25. 

A former newspaperman, Mr. 
Hurd served as an Editor and Infor- 
mation Specialist in the Department 
from 1948 until 1953, when he trans- 
ferred to USIA. He held several as- 
signments, including service in Tokyo 
and Manila. 

Mr. Hurd leaves his wife, the for- 
mer Blanche Fink; a son, John, of 
Stockholm; a daughter, Mrs. Julie 
Szende, of Santa Monica, Calif., and 
two sisters. 


Francis J. Colligan 


Francis James Colligan, 65, who 
held many top posts in the Bureau 
of Educational and Cultural Affairs 
prior to his retirement in 1971, died 
. his home in Chevy Chase on June 
1 


Mr. Colligan served as a member 
of the faculty of both the University 
of San Francisco and City College of 
San Francisco before joining the De- 
partment in 1942 when he was as- 
signed as a Cultural Relations Attaché 
at Quito—one of the first Cultural 
Relations Officers in the Foreign 
Service. ' 

Over the years he was a pioneer 
in the development and administra- 
tion of the international educational 
and cultural activities authorized by 
the Act for Inter-American Coopera- 
tion and by the Fulbright, Smith- 
Mundt, and Fulbright-Hays Acts. 

In 1955 Mr. Colligan received a 
Rockefeller Public Service Award for 
his outstanding government service. 
Twice he received the Department’s 
Superior Honor Award—in 1966 and 
1971. 


In recent years Mr. Colligan served 
as Executive Secretary of the Board 
of Foreign Scholarships, 1948-57; 
Director of the Policy Review and 
Research Staff in CU; and Executive 
Director of the Interagency Council 
on International Educational and 
Cultural Affairs. 


Mr. Colligan leaves his wife, the 
former Margaret Haxton, of the home 
address, 5200 Oakland Rd., Chevy 
Chase, Md. 20015, and a son, Francis 
S. Colligan. 


Betty Carp 


Scores of friends and colleagues in 
the Department and the Foreign Serv- 
ice mourned the death of Bertha 
(Betty) Carp, who died in Istanbul 
on June 12 at the age of 79. She had 
served the Nation for 60 years. 

Secretary Dean Rusk called Miss 
Carp “The Living Legend” when he 
personally presented her with the Su- 
perior Service Award at a ceremony 
in the Department on Jan. 9, 1964. 
Miss Carp retired that month after 
serving 50 years in the Foreign Serv- 
ice. Prior to her retirement she was 
Attaché and Political Officer at the 
U.S. Embassy in Ankara. 

Miss Carp continued to serve the 
United States as a contract employee 
in the Consulate General in Istanbul. 

Born in Constantinople on June 15, 
1895, Miss Carp began her govern- 
ment career in 1914 as a local em- 
ployee at the American Embassy after 
attending schools in Istanbul, Lon- 
don and Vienna. She began as a mes- 
senger, then rose to Interpreter, As- 
sistant Attaché, Attaché, Consul, and 
finally Political Officer. 


Miss Carp was widely known for 
her public service, resourcefulness, 
kindness and innumerable charities. 
Friends established the Betty Carp 
Fund at the Admiral Bristol Hospital 
in Istanbul in her memory. 

Her death was mourned through- 
out Turkey and the Consulate Gen- 
eral’s flag was flown at half-mast. The 
June 16 funeral services at the Dutch 
Chapel were attended by Ambassador 
to Turkey and Mrs. William B. Ma- 
comber, former Ambassador to Tur- 
key and Mrs. George C. McGhee, 
Consul General and Mrs. Howard P. 
Mace, and scores of other American 
and Turkish friends. 


Richard A. Coulter 


Richard A. Coulter, 29, Commer- 
cial Officer at the U.S. Embassy in 
Tehran, was killed in an auto acci- 
dent on July 1. 

Mr. Coulter joined the Foreign 
Service in August 1969. He served as 
an Economic-Commercial Officer at 
The Hague from 1970 to 1972 and 
then was assigned to Tehran in Au- 
gust 1972. 

Mr. Coulter leaves his wife, Clara, 
care of the American Embassy, Teh- 
ran; a daughter, Annabelle; a son, 
Geoffrey; and his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. W. Coulter, and a brother 
and sister of Terra Bella, Calif. 
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NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Barnard, Bruce, Kinshasa 
Benz, Sheldon W., Addis Ababa 
Boyce, Ralph Leo, PER/REM/BEX 
Brooke, Raymond W., Manila 
Bruguier, s, A/SY/T 
Buchanan, James Eldon, INR/MA-CAR 
Buck, Hala L., A/FBO/IDF 
Bumgardner, George D., Mexico, D. F. 
Cantara, Joseph E., Monrovia 
Carey, Charles B., A.C.D.A. 
Chao, Daniel Kung-Hus, CU/OPP 
Deffaa, Te 
Drennan, David Me Wienila 
Dyrud, James P., Uagos 
Edmondson, Robert D., Monrovia 
Firestone, Leonard K., Brussels 
Fuselier, Burley P., Jr., A/SY/I 
Given, Jon W., IGA 
Hoggan, Robert W., Addis Ababa 
Hoopes, David M., Beirut 
Jeffers, Eugene L., Jr., Addis Ababa 
Jones, Henry N., ¥/I 
Joyce, Ma ret T., Helsinki 
Larson, Robert H., Athens 
Lee, Linda Carol, |0/OIC 
McCready, James J., Jr., Monrovia 
McGovern, Donna M., Tripoli 
Mulvey, Donald P., Monrovia 
Murray, James T., "Athens 
Negretti, Felix Noel, Milan 
Olsen, Einar 0., Commerce Dept. 
Partin, Donald 'E., Rangoon 
Perry, C. Richard, A/SY/T 
oan Travis B., Bogota 

James i AISY/I 
Rankin Glenn R., A/SY/! 
Richards, Seth, iil, A/SY/! 
Ritter, Robert Lewis, A/SY/I 
Rohrbach, Edwin H., Jr., Monrovia 
Ross, Ciaude Gordon, IG/OE 
Sampson, Joseph T., Saigon 
a Kenneth E., Vientiane 
Schmalenbach, Leo H., Monrovia 
Sherman, George F., Jr., NEA 
Strait, Alan K., Monrovia 
Tomassetti Benjamin A., Monrovia 
Vohsberg. Richard John, A/SY/I 
Whiteis, Dale , Manila 


TRANSFERS 


Acevedo, Bertha R., Bogota to ARA 

Adams, Vi ~ B., Curacao to 
ARA/LA/EP 

Algire, Wayne W., A/SY/| to Kuala 


umpur 
Allais, Robert E., Lisbon to Laps 
Anderegg, John A., USIA to CU/FS 
Anderson, Frank R., Tripoli to AF 
Anderson, Robert, Cotonou to S/PRS 
Anthony, Earl G., Saigon to A/OC 
vn Themistoc es G., Buenos Aires 


Arel, Leo A., Seoul to EA/NOC 

Arends, John J., Jr., 10 to Geneva 

Armijo, Rosemarie, Guatemala to ARA 

Arzt, Joanne, Paris to S/S-O 

Axelrod, wh Madrid to Santo Domingo 

Bakke, ‘Alfre Vientiane to Vienna 

Barrett, Robert 3. IV, Saigon to AF/E 

Bartenstein, Thomas 'E., Jr., A/OPR/VS 
to Pretoria 

Baxter, Craig, PM/DOD/FA to Accra 

Becelia, Joseph F., EUR/NE to Reykjavik 
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Beckwith, Edwin R., Manila to Monrovia 
Black, James S., Monrovia to A/OC 
Blackmon, Joyce C., Tunis to Paris 
Blakemore, David L., Seoul! to Nassau 
Blankenship, Donald L., Santiago to 


Blystone, James J., A/SY/! to Santiago 
Boles, Charles K., A/SY/!| to Khartoum 
Boone, Dorothy J., EA/ROC to Jakarta 
Bowen, A. Dane, It, Treasury Dept. to 
Santo Domingo 
Bradshaw, Beverley B., Nicosia to Athens 
Brendley, Richard E., A/OC/P to Tokyo 
Brenna, Delores G., Santo Domingo to 
San Jose 
Brennan, Michael A., Asmara to Monrovia 
Brossman, Mark, La’ Paz to ARA 
Brown, Richard | C., Rio de Janeiro to 
Recife 
Browning, Robert L., Sydney to Frankfurt 
Buchans, Jesse J., Jr., A/OC/P to 
Tananarive 
Buchans, Ribella C., AF/W to Tananarive 
Buehler, John H., EUR to Bonn 
Osim Thonn. J., Ottawa to Brasilia 
Cairns mas E., Bangkok to A/OC/P 
Carey, William D ‘Accra to AF 
Carlton, Bruce W AF/EX to Bangkok 
Carmen, Robert W., Lagos to Kinshasa 
Casey, Julia A., Manila to EA/TB 
Chandler, Claire F., Beirut to 
aoe 
Chapman, Christian A., EA/RA to 
Vientiane : 
Chase, Robert W., NEA/RA to Alexandria 
Chiotis, Frances, Asuncion to Vienna 
Chowning, Charles E., Beirut to Conakry 
Chudyk, Ellen E., ARA to Sao Paulo 
Clarke, Walter S., Douala to ARA/LA/EP 
Clarke, William D., Bonn to Abidjan 
Coley, Joel J., Jr., Luanda to Madrid 
Corry, Francis B., Bangkok to ARA/LA/EP 
Craigo, Craig S., A/SY/| to Caracas 
Crowfoot, Arthur P., London to Quito 
Culbert, William E., Geneva to Tokyo 
Cumbo, Robert 0., "Geneva to A/OC 
Darbyshire, Ann E., Vancouver to Moscow 
Darlington, Christo SOc N., We = Algiers 
Daulong, Francis 
Addis Ababa 
Dawson, Richard S., Jr., Lagos to Istanbul 
Dawson, Thomas C., ll, E to Rio de 
Janeiro 
Dean, Warren L., Oslo to EUR 
Delph, Norma J., Dakar to Colombo 
Dennis, Geraldine C., Addis Ababa to 


Diggins, John os Jr., SCA/VO to London 


n, Thomas A Ss Tegucigalpa to 
Bangkok 
Dillard, Diane, Monterrey to SCA/VO 
Dollar, eo W., Oslo to A/OC/T 
Donohue, J. Patrick, Jr., Bombay to NEA 
Dunbar, Richard C., Madras to Seoul 
Edmond, Lester ¢ Tokyo to EA 
Emmel, 'Irmgard, Georgetown to Muscat 
Feeley, Mary T., Caracas to Guatemala 
a Jose L., ARA to Santo 
ngo 
Fichte, Royce J., S/S-O to Alexandria 
Fitzpatrick, Virginia M., Caracas to 
Moscow 
Flagg, Warren H., Manila to A/OC 
Fle on Elizabeth, Accra to Abidjan 
Flynn, Janice Claire, Bonn to Nairobi 
Flynn, Mary P., Geneva to 10/OIC 


Save 


Forrest, Kenneth B., Bonn to A/OC 

Francis, George V., A/OC to Rio de 
Janeiro 

Gage, Charles M., Bonn to Berlin 

Gagnon, James Michael, JOC to Saigon 

— William J., London to M 

Gambrell, Bobby J., ‘Al OC to Athens 

Garland, Keith Patrick, INR/RES/WE to 
Quebec 

Gaynor, Barbara A., Rome to Sao Paulo 

Gershenson, Robert S., A to Brussels 

Goins, Herbert S., Mexico, D.F., to 
Kinshasa 

Grahi, Larry C., M/FSI/LT to Cotonou 

Gray, “e R., Lagos to AF 

Grego idred, Kabul to Alexandria 

Greig, avid N., Jr., Santo Domingo to 


Griffin, Ann E., Lahore to NEA/PAB 

Griffith, Wayne’ G., JOC to Monterrey 

Gross, Louis Pas A/OC to Moscow 

Guerriero, Donald A., M/FS1/UT to 
San Jose 

Guthrie, John C., Stockholm to 
Johannesburg 

Haase, James D., Kampala to AF 

Hagenah, Todd D., Quito to Lima 

Hamrick, Samuel j., Jr., AF/C to 
Mogadiscio 

Hansen, James H., EUR to Moscow 

Harper, David, AF to Bujumbura 

Harrick, Philip J., Jr., A/SY/EX to Rome 

Harris, Mary N., Vienna to NEA/PAB 

Harter, Dennis G., Taichung to 
Hong Kong 

Hathaway, Gardner R., Montevideo to 
Buenos Aires 

Hayes, Peter A., Bangkok to EA 

Hayne, William A., CEQ to Mexico, D.F. 

Heim, Richard Dunlap, EB/EX to 
Frankfurt 

Heinig, Stewart C., Jr., Bern to A/OC 

Hempel, —s & Bangui to Monrovia 

Henley, Phillip , Paris to Kisangani 

Hollingsworth, John A., Luxembourg to 
Karachi 

Holmes, John W., EB/OT/TA to Brussels 

Hope, John E., EB/OT/TA to Brussels 

Hosheit, George W., Nicosia to Athens 

Howell, W. Nathaniel, Jr., Abu Dhabi to 
Beirut 

Hughes, Francis H., Jakarta to DG/MED 

Hughes, James R., Beirut to Jidda 

Humborg, Kenneth C., PM/MC to 
Istanbul 

Hutchison, David H., CU/IVF/C to 
Johannesburg 

Janus, E. Eileen, Paris to Geneva 

Jefferson, Ulysese, A/OC/PE to 
Islamabad 

Jenrette, Claris J., Montevideo to ARA 

Johnston, C. Gaynelle, Vientiane to 
Tehran 

= Laura J., CA/FS/SEC to 
Hong ow 3 

Jones, Ray Peking to Berlin 

Jonietz, Karl K., M/FS1/LT to Brussels 

Kalkbrenner Helen C., Rabat to Tangier 

Kalodimos, Magdeline G., Lisbon to 
Panama City 

Karp, Samuel, Mexico, D.F., to London 

Kauerz, Bernice C., Cairo to Vienna 

Kelley, Mary M., Tokyo to London 

Kelling, David N., Jidda to Beirut 

Kelly, oe Kent, Athens to A/OC/P 

Kemery, aymond F., EUR to Paris 





Kennedy, John N., Pretoria to Ibadan 

Kerkstra, Peter J., Jr., Nicosia to 
Mogadiscio 

Kern, Ivan Lee, Tel Aviv to San Salvador 

King, Frederick Edward, Colombo to 
Cotonou 

Konnersman, Katherine, La Paz to 
ARA/CAR d 

Korenthal, Esther, Berlin to 10/CMD/PR 

Kranz, Jonathan Elliot, La Paz to Accra 

Kressler, Bruce E., 10/EX to 10/UNP/SPA 

Kriendler, John P. R., Bogota to 
ARA/LA/PLC 

Lahiguera, Charles E., Can Tho to 
Bien Hoa 

Levine, Leonard Bruce, JOC to Santiago 

Lewis, Samuel W., Kabul to S/P 

Lieser, William D., M/FSI/LT to 
Leningrad 

Luecke, Kenneth W., Rome to Saigon 

Lutes, Sherry Ann, Brussels to Lagos 

Lutkins, La Rue R., CA/FS/SO to DG/PER 

Malesic, Anthony W., La Paz to Vientiane 

Marasco, Gloria P., M to Paris 

Martin, Robert A., EA/NOC to Nha Trang 

Martin, Thomas G., M/FSI/LT to 
The Hague 

Mattingly, Webster L., Managua to Tehran 

Mattson, Edwward L., Nicosia to 
Buenos Aires 

Maughan, Mary H., Bern to NEA/ARN 

McCorkle, Jimmy M., Vientiane to Seoul 

nanan Robert T., Monrovia to A/OC 

McGraw, Mary Ursula, DG/MED/FD to 
Mexico, D. F. 

McHugh, Anne M., EUR to Bangkok 

McKenna, James F., Ill, Asmara to A/OC 

McKune, Elizabeth Davenport, JOC to 
Tel Aviv 

McWilliams, James W., Calcutta to NEA 

Meier, Mona A., Addis Ababa to AF 

Melton, Charles A., Paris to EUR 

Menter, Elinor K., Moscow to Kabul 

Miller, John R., Accra to Saigon 

Mills, Asbury E., A/OC/PE to London 

Mills, William B., Jr., Asunction to 
Monrovia 

Mitchell, Herbert T., Jr., Bogota to ARA 

Mitchell, Kelly G., Ankara to Abu Dhabi 

Mithoefer, William C., Jr., M/FSI/LT to 


Douala 
Moffitt, William Alan, USM/OAS to 
Mexico D. F. 
Moody, Jack B., Jakarta to Beirut 
Moore, William Howard, Bangui to 
Bridgetown 
Morden, James P., A/OC to London 
Morris, Ned E., M/FSI/UT to 
10/SEC/UNBAP 
Morris, Robert L., S/S-O to Rabat 
Moss, Carl L., Manila to Addis Ababa 
Mraz, David S., Stockholm to 
Kuala Lumpur 
Muldoon, Mary E., Mexico, D. F., to ARA 
Muollo, Thomas, Dakar to A/OC 
Nelson, Clifford R., CA/FS/SO to DG/PER 
Newman, Irwin B., A/OC/PE to Kabul 
Nicol, Donald J., Seoul to EA 
Nielsen, Steve A., Saigon to Monrovia _ 
Nielsen, Thelma C., Saigon to Monrovia 
Nixon, Miriam E., Lima to Izmir : 
Norwood, Charlotte, EUR/EE to Kinshasa 
Norwood, Harold Wayne, A/OC/PE to 
Kinshasa 
O’Brien, Emmett, Islamabad to A/OC/PE 
Okane, Helen M., Amsterdam to Montreal 
O’Neili, John J., Jr., CA/FS/SO to 


DG/PER 
Owen, William V. M., Rangoon to EA/ANZ 
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Papa, Albert F., Geneva to CU/IVF/C 
Park, Robert E., M/FSI to ae 

Parks, Neil L., Bilbao to EU 

Parks, Traba F., La Paz to Addis Ababa 
Parsons, Joseph M., Rio de Janeiro to 


A/OC 
Peltier, Kenneth N., Ndjamena to 
Tananarive 
Perry, Arline M., Montreal to CA/FS/ARA 
Perry, Jack R., M/FSI/LT to Prague 
Peters, Edward L., A/OC to Nairobi 
Ransom, David M., Abidjan to Dakar 
Reavey, Henry F., Rome to A/OC/T 
Reuter, Ronald E., Athens to A/OC 
— Constance M., EUR/SOV to 
onn 
Riley, Domnick G., USIA to Canberra 
Roberts, David L., A/SY/DO to Kinshasa 
Roche, William J., Rome to Mexico, D. F. 
Rodes, Judith, M/FSI/LT to Bombay 
Root, John F., Abidjan to M/FSI 
Rounds, Robert R., San Jose to 
Rio de Janeiro 
Rudolph, Jack J., Jr., Santiago to 
Leningrad 
Samar, Terrance J., Amman to Bangkok 
Sayre, Robert M., Panama City to ARA 
Scassa, Eugene L., Lusaka to AF 
Schadler, John A., Tunis to La Paz 
Schiele, David L., Nha Trang to Saipan 
Schwartz, Steven A., Athens to 
Montevideo 
Sediacek, Donald E., Rome to A/OC 
Senner, James M., Kabul to Madras 
Silberstein, Manuel, M/FSI/LT to 
Rio de Janeiro 
—-* Gerald E., Santo Domingo to 


Slack, George L., Nicosia to Athens 

Smallwood, William G., ARA/MGT to 
The Hague 

Smith, Harlie L., Jr., M/FSI to Beirut 

Smith, Richard A., Santo Domingo to 
Buenos Aires 

Soares, Michael F., Tananarive to 
Gaborone 

Sparks, Joseph C., A/OC/S to Vienna 

Spears, Karen S., Asuncion to 
Mexico, D. F. 

Stacy, Carolyn 0., Tehran to Asuncion 

Stanley, Laurance, Nassau to Antwerp 

Stein, John H., Tripoli to AF 

Stephan, Charles E., A/SY/I to 
Copenhagen 

Sternberg, Michael D., Zurich to NEA/IAI 

Sting, Joe T., Jr., A/OC/P to Rome 

Sura, George, Beirut to A/OC/PE 

Swafford, John M., A/SY/1 to Amman 

Taggart, Rex R., DG/MED/DD to Vienna 

Tanner, David Lynn, A/SY/! to Peking 

Taylor, Lawrence Palmer, Zagreb to 
Belgrade 

Taylor, Robert L., La Paz to ARA 

Terrell, Edwin M., Guatemala to ARA 

Thompson, Blanche E., Istanbul to 
Curacao 

Thompson, Joanne M., Tangier to Bangui 

Thompson, Richard S., Paris to Saigon 

Thomson, Richard C., Jr., Vientiane to 
Athens , 

Tinsley, Jimmy P., Munich to Jakarta 

Tremblay, Donald R., Mexico, D. F., to 
Pretoria 

Trotter, Kenneth W., Lima to Monrovia 

Villinski, Theodore J., Rabat to Dhahran 

Walker, Billy K., Dar-es-Salaam to 


ian Ri 

Walsh, Rita, Tehran to Kingston 
Warren, Raymond A., Santiago to ARA 
Washington, Lonnie G., Brussels to Accra 
Watkins, Robert Earl, Jr., Lagos to 


London 

Watkins, Stephen B., M/FS!I/UT to 
Montevideo 

Watson, Ellen V., EA/NOC to London 


Whipple, David D., Helsinki to EUR 
White, Pearlie A., Tokyo to Brasilia 
Whiting, John D., Army (Overseas) to AF 
Wilkinson, Etta |., Vientiane to AF/EX 
Wilkinson, Sharon P., Sao Paulo to Accra 
at: Daniel L., Jr., Tokyo to 


Wilson, David R., Beirut to Tripoli 
Wilson, Mary Frances, Taipei to 
— 
Woods, Michael Joseph, A/SY/1 to Peking 
Worsham, Ethel Mae, Lagos to 
San Salvador 
Wright, William D., Saigon to 
Mexico, D. F. ? 
Yellin, James H., EUR to Paris 
Yelton, Nancy A., Geneva to Kingston 
York, Charles T., London to Belgrade 
Zietiow, Marlene G., Kabul to Warsaw 
Zinoman, Murray David, M/FSI/UT to 


CU/EA 
Zorman, James M., Jidda to A/OC 


RETIREMENTS 


Bradshaw, Lewis E., EA/EX 
Lindjord, Haakon, PM 

Mackie, James W., DG/EM 
Thomsen, Laverne L., CA/FS/SEC 


RESIGNATIONS 


Baldassarri, Carol Ann, E 

Bennett, Marjorie A., Panama City 
Burdett, William C., Blantyre 
Campbell, Richard P., Jr., S 
Cantrell, William A., Il, DG/MED/MH 
Ekern, Halvor 0., Vienna 

Flight, Eleanor M. L., LWOP 
Rabenold, Ellwood M., Jr., EUR/IB 
Santos, Luisa A., ARA/APU 
Saunders, M. Allen, M/FSI/LT 
Skoll, Molly G., Hong Kong 

Szabo, Daniel, ARA/LA 

Van Oss, Hendrik, Lourenco Marques 
Wood, Chalmers B., Wellington 
Yelton, Elmer E., Hermosillo 


23 Department Employees 
Win Merit Pay Increases 


Thirteen Department employees 
were awarded ~~ quality step in- 
creases recently. They are: 

Viola B. Dotson, H; Jeanne M. 
Winnick, ACDA; Ella Belle Coyle, 
ACDA; Brian S. O’Grady, S/S-O; 
Helen C. Miller, 10; Temple C. Kern, 
CU/CP; Mildred C. Hooten, SCA/ 
PPT; Arch Zalkin, SCA/PPT; 
Duncan H. Maitland, SCA/PPT; 
Bert M. Bennington, A/SY/I; De- 
Sarene S. Arnett, SCA/PT; Sherwood 
E. Lucas, A/OC/T; and Robert J. 
Catlin, A/OC/T. 

During the same period, meritori- 
Ous increases were presented to the 
following ten employees: 

Richard L. Spells, D; Howard R. 
Charles, Athens; Munro P. Jones, 
NEA; Howard L. Gappa, A/OC/PE; 
Andrew T. Cresham, A/OC/P; Eliz- 
abeth Sutton, Abidjan; Glenn H. 
Sorenson, A/OPR/VS; Ervin J. 
Weber, A/SY/I/SFFO; Leslie M. 
Boggs, EA/NOV; and Nina J. 
Noring, NA/HO. 
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PROMOTIONS 


GS-15 


Paul H. Clarke, A/SY/SAS; Stanley E. 
Johnson, BF/BP; Joe H. Morton, A/SY/!. 


GS-14 
Erle Thorburn Curtis, A/ALS/ MD. 


GS-13 
Jean Bowles, BF/FM/AC&RB; Terry 
Lee Leitzell, L/OA; Edward O’Malley, 
SCA/PPT. 


GS-12 


Walter J. Booze, A/OPR/VS; Adeline 
C. O'Connell, CU/IVF; Ruth W. Robinson, 
—-" Rubie C. Schuster, 10/ 


GS-11 


Dorothy R. Bolka, SCA/VO; Eleanor J. 
Harris, SCA/VO; Catherine C. Kemp, A/ 
SY/FO; Ellen J. Liberti, CU/IR; Juanita 
P. Murray, A/ALS/MD; Bertram Frank 
Weintraub, SCA/PPT. 


GS-10 
Helen L. Kamer, NEA. 


Samuel T. iain SCA/PPT; Alan 
F. Dahl, SCA/PPT; John J. Kudulis, SCA/ 
PPT; Doris J. er A/SY/ 1; Mary Zetta 
Sommers, SCA/PPT. 


GS-8 


Ida Lee Bibbs, PM; Helen M. Ellis, 
INR/DDM/RCI; Mary Anne Fl _ L/EUR; 
Elsie Ihnat, NEA/INS; Bradley Santos, 
>" Dorothea K. Schrum, 10/ 


GS-7 


Jessica G. Deitchman, EUR/EX; Char- 

lotte $. Dubnick, SCA/PPT; Michael D. 
lynn, SCA/PPT; Mary M. O'Neill, SCA/ 
Per Carol T. Sakuma, SCA/PPT; Laverne 
W. White, CU/IAP. 


GS-6 


Dorothy B. Akins, SCA/PPT/AO; Doro- 
thy S. Chatman, SCA/PPT/AO; a 
Clark, FADRC/DR; Nadine S. Jones, 
FSI; ‘Eileen F. Kazanowski, BF) FS/ EDs 
Helen Louie Lee FADRC/PBR; Thelma H. 
Martin, CA/FS/CON; Elizabeth W. Otey, 
NEA/RA; Lois F, Person, SCA/PPT; Doro- 
thy May Robertson AF/S; Marion F. 
ee SCA/ PPT/AO; Floyd L. Watkins, 


6 ee B. hop ste, AISY/ 1; Edward 
C. Armstrong, /PPT Barbara L. 
Berkowitz, A/OPR/ST; Viegicls A. Care 


ACDA; Alvin L. Coleman, PER/MGT/ 
Gloria Mae Costin, SCA/PPT/AB; David 
, A/OC/P; Gregory K. 0. Davis, PA/ 
MS/PI; Geraldine F. Eldon, SCA/PPT; 
icki n €Ettleman, H.; Sheila L. 
Garner, M/FSI; Gertrude D. Hall, A/OPR/ 
ST; Josephine E. Hill, A/SY/I; Elaine R. 
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Jenkins, SCA/VO; Martha E. McCloske 
SCA/PPT; Clara M. Pourier, SCA/PPT; 
Glenn A, Rollins, A/OC/P; Dorothy Denise 
Stewart, SCA/PPT; Bruce N. White 

FADRC/PBR; Donald E. Woodall, §/S-0. 


GS-4 


-alerie C. Brown, SCA/VO; Donna R. 
Collins, SCA/PPT; Linda K. George, A/ 
SY/1; Gail R. Hairston, A/ALS/MD; Joan 
E. Harrison, PER/MGT/EX; Walter L. 
Kroeger, SCA/PPT; Seri A, Norberg, S/S- 
EX; Catherine E. Scott, PER/G; Donna 
D. Washington, SCA/PPT; Deborah V. 
Weems, PA/HO/HS. 


GS-3 


Wanda R. Hardy, SCA/PPT; Jocelyn M. 
Jones, FADRC/PBR; Henry Dangerfield 
Lyles, Jr., BF/FS/FD/P; Janice E. Queen, 
A/OC/P; Ulysses V. Walker, A/OC/P; 
Barry N. Wilson, A/OC/P. 


GS-2 
Howard Lisby, SCA/PPT. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Adams, Christopher J., AF/EX 
Adams, Linda K., CP 

Allen, Joyce Louise, PER/MGT/EX 
Anderson, Carol Stephens, CU/EX 
Anderson, James P., PER/MGT/EX 
Anderson, Janis C., CU/EX 
Applebee, Helen Jane, S/S-EX 
Armstrong, ee PER/PCE/EP 
Athos, Anne, A.C.D.A. 

Babbel, Joanne, A/OPR/ASD 
Bagby, ‘Sara C., SCA/PPT 

Banks, Janene, A/OPR/ASD 

Berger, Mark Stanley, PER/MGT/EX 
Bevill, Carolyn S., A/OPR/ASD 
Bistany, Barbara L., A/SY/| 

Black, Sharon E., NEA/EX — 
Blankenheimer, Susan Leslie, S/S-EX 
Board, John M., SCA/PPT 

Bohlen, Avis Thayer, ACDA 

Boise, Sara B., A/SY/| 

Bower, Susan E., A/SY/EX 

Boyd, Mildred Ann, SCA/VO 

Brain, Sally Margaret, ARA/ MGT 
Britz, Margaret P., SCA/PPT 
Brown, Celestine, A&CP 

Brown, Denise 0., PER/MGT/EX 
Burke, Amy Elizabeth, A/OPR/ASD 
Burke, Janice Elizabeth, EB/EX 
Butler, Robin M., S/S-EX 
Campbell, Larry A., PER/MGT/EX 
Carney, Rose M., ARA/CEN 
Carothers, Joan, SCA/PPT 
Cauger, Arthur Scott, A.C.D.A. 

Cha, Serena, SCA/PPT 

Coleman, Denise D., A/SY/EX 
Conlon, Lynne Susan, EUR/EX 
Consigli, Polixeni, M/FSI 

Cooper, ‘Cecelia oA ae 

Cooper, eae 

Cox, Donna Jan, "ARAIMGT 

Crai Caroline L., M/FSI 

Darden, Robert F., ill, A/OPR/ASD 
Davis, Mary Margaret, DG/MED/EX 
De Mattos, Julia A., SCA/PPT 
Deaussaure, Eugene R., A/OC/P 
Debuck, Diane M., USM/OAS 
Decarlo, Phylis Anne, EA/EX 


Decesaris, Janet A., ARA/MGT 
Doughty, Vanieta Eileen, AF/EX 
Du Bose, Steven D., A/OC/P 
Edgett, June A., SCA/PPT 
Evans, Ann E., SCA/PPT 
Feldman, Raymond, — 
Hoe Susan, A 
Finkleman, Ra , DG/MED/EX 
Fisher, Anna / 
Fittipaldi, Mark” F., PER/MGT/EX 
Flatin, Heidi K., A/OPR/ASD 
Forcier, Marie Louise, A.C.D.A. 
Foster, David M., A/OC/EX 
Fox, Martin A., S/IG 
French, Marcia J., A/OPR/ASD 
Frisa, Lillian E., A/OPR/ASD 
Frucht, Deborah A., PER/MGT/EX 
Fulcher, Anne Marie, A.C.D.A. 
Fuller, Leslie, SCA/PPT 
Gallop, Diane H., _ EX 
Gelman, Ruth E., 
Gerra, Martin J., itt, SCA/SCS 
Glauber, Ira N., "A.C.D.A. 
Goldband, Robin H., A.C.D.A. 
Goldblatt, Janet W, SCA/PPT 
Goldman, Janie Lynn, IGA 
Goodman, Shawn, EUR/EX 
Gossom, Cynthia A., A/SY/EX 
Gottke, Robert C., ARA/MGT 
Graves, William F., A.C.D.A. 
Gregory, Mark S., "A/OC/EX 
Gwiaz owski, Mary Ann T., a MGT/EX 
Habel, Deborah E., A/OP R/AS 
Hans, Sydney L., PER/ MGT/ 4 
Harper, Barbara A., A&CP 
Hathaway, Ann K., M/FSI 
Hatton, June E., SCA/PPT/SB 
Hildebrand, Linda M., M/FS! 
Hodges, Patricia $., SCA/SCS 
Hodgson, Valerie A., A/OPR/ASD 
Hogan, Patricia A., M/FSI 
Huffman, Mark F., SCA 
Johnson, Ruth M., A/OC/P 
Khuo, Ai Lien irene, M/FSI 
Kissel, Wallis Maria, 10/EX 
Kleindienst, — L., EB/EX 
Knight, Virginia C PER/MGT/EX 
Kolaitis, Fereniki ‘Marie, SCI 
Konick, Daniel J., ARA/ MGT 
Kopp, Michael R., CU/EX 
Kopstein, David M., EUR/EX 
Kurpit, Roberta G., A/SY/EX 
Kyle, Patricia Ann, $/S-EX 
Larry, Elouise, SCA/PPT/AO 
Lau, May J., eee 
Lawrence, Hardy V. Z., 
Lowe, Linda J., SCATPPT 
Lynch, Thomas Austin, NEA/EX 
Lynn, Diann, PER/MGT/EX 

ackle, James W., DG/EM 
Malec, Marie R., EUR/EX 
Manzi, Kathryn E., aren 
Mattson, Lori Audrey, S/S-EX 
McCawley, Ray Pierce, SCi 
Melbourne, Janice B., A/OPR/GS 
Monsour, Annette M., CU/NEA 
Moore, Barbara S., S/S-S 
Morseil, Dorinda J., AF/EX 
Mudd, Mary M., A/OPR/ASD 
Mullen, Eileen M., A&CP 
Mungar, Karen N., SCA/PPT 
Murad, Madelaine D., CU/EX 
Muros, Lynn, ee 
Musher, Steven A., EB/EX 
Nelson, Julianne B ARA/MGT 
Nesberg, Rosil A., FADRC/DA 





Nicolai, Kathryn, PA/M 
Padovano, Kathleen M. Alder, L/ARA 
Pearson, Cherly Lynn, BF/FM/R&ES 
Pepper, Susan Greer, SCI 
Pittarelli, Patricia, S/S-EX 

Pool, ithiel De Sola, A.C.D.A. 
Pressman, Marc A., M/FSI 
Ratterree, Suzanne R., SCA/PPT 
Rendel, Susan H., A/OPR/ASD 
Richards, Debroah D., A/OPR/ASD 
Richardson, Joel Glenn, A.C.D.A. 
Risdon, Ronald B., A/OC/EX 
Robinson, Walter A., A/OPR/ASD 
Rogers, Margarita L., ARA/ MGT 
Romney, Rebecca, M/FS! 

Roush, Christa K., ARA/CCA 
Saulnier, Julie M., SCA/PPT/SB 
Schneider, Ellen V., S/S-EX 
Schoonover, Martha J., A/OPR/ASD 
Schwartz, Doris Ruth, A/OC/EX 
Servance, Bobbie J., SCA/PPT 
Shaffer, Sarah, S/S-EX 
Shaughnessy, Deirdre, SCA/VO 
Shaw, Eric David, A.C.D.A. 
Shelton, Gayle A., A/OPR/ASD 
Shewbridge, Barbara R., CU/EX 
Skarpentzos, George, A/OPR/ASD 
Skonie, Nancy Ann, SCA/PPT 
Slayton, William T., Jr., A/OC/EX 
Slinger, Darla Jo, CU/EX/BM 
Solomon, Rose L., A/SY/| 

Stefan, Adrienne M., A/OC/EX 
Stogdale, Debra L., EB/EX 
Stork, Nancy Ann, S/S-EX 
Strednansky, Ernest, M/FSI 
Strednansky, Georgia M Milada, M/FSI 
Szabo, Daniel, a We 

Taylor, Anthony $ . BF/FS 
Thomas, Maureen Ellen, SCA/SCS 
Thoren, E. Michele, S/S-EX 
Thornton, Ann M., A/OPR/ASD 
Tolson, Demetria E., A/OC/P 
Van Beek, John P., A/OPR/ASD 
Verner, Douglas D., BF/FS/FD/P 
Vogt, Susan T., S/R 

Wales, Shirley "A., A/SY/EX 
Waters, Yvette M., L 

Watkins, Carol L., " PER/MGT/EX 
Watson, Jane Z., PA/M 

Wedge, Anita D., AIF BO 
Weinberg, Trudi Helen, EUR/EX 
Weiner, Donna Marie, CU/EX 
Weiner, Marc Vincent, A/OPR/ASD 
White, Kenneth M., A/OPR/ASD 
Wilkerson, William H., Jr., IGA 
Wilkins, Sharon E., S/S-EX 
Wilson, LeBertha, SCA/PPT 

Yang, Eileen M., EA/EX 

Yeck, Priscilla A., 10/UNP/DAA 
Young, Darrell A., A/OC/P 
Zumwalt, Lisa F., M/FSI 


REASSIGNMENTS 


Berry, Raymond E., S/S-EX to A/OC/T 
Bosley, Joseph W., PER/MGT/PS to 
DG/PER 


Brown, Grace Marie, SCI to 10/SCT 
we _—— SCA/PPT/AO to 


/OC/ 
Fagg, Fayette, A&CP to EUR/RPE 
Gates, Marvin E., FADRC/DR to 
A/OPR/ST 
Helm, Debra K., A&CP/ to PER/PCE/PE 
ert Gloria T., SCA/PPT to 
Martinez, Antoinette, NEA/INS to S/S 
one, Audrey P., PER/MGT/SCG to 
/OPR/ESC 
a Valerie J., FADRC/DA to 
A/OPR/LS 
Nordquist, Myron H., L/OA to D/LOS 
Rich, ao N., NEA/GRK to ARA/APU 
Riers Linda F., A&CP to EUR/CE 
Roac , Audry a A&CP to $/S-S 


INR/REA/SEA to 


Shockley, Roy F., SCA/SCS to 
INR/CI/TC 
Smith, eee W., PER/CA/TL to 
CA/ FS/EU 
Sopko, Mary helen, EUR to S/AL 
Sumter, Karen D., A&CP to CU/EX/BM 
Ward, ae E., r., A/OC/P to 
1SO/ FADPC 
Williams, Kathy S., CU/AF to Mustang 
Program 


Robinson, Leora A., 
AF 


RETIREMENTS 


Batchelder, G. Lucille, ARA/ECP 
Gagg, Eleanor N., L/E 

Mosley, Ruth A., INR/XR/RDI 
Mozick, Peter P., A/OC/T 
Skehan, John A., A/OPR/GS 
Williams, Elwood, Ill, EUR/CE 
Williamson, Eddie C., A/OC/T 


RESIGNATIONS 


Armstrong, Willis C., EB 

Bennett, Bonnie Sue, CU/NEA 
Brown, Allen Tupper, L/NEA 
Burrell, Janie $., SCA/PPT/AO 
Cartwright, James E., |SO/FADPC 
Chavis, Sandra A., LWOP 


Cole, Judith Ann., A.C.D.A. 
Collins, Susan Elisabeth, FADRC/LR 
Donaldson, at. 


Ru uby "i, 'SCAy 

eee Joan 
Johnson, Doroth 
Jones, Clyde B Mech 
Jones, Cumi P.. LWOP 
Killion, Pauline A., SCA/PPT 
~ in, Mary zabeth, USUN 

nald, Clare ‘ CU/EX/BM 
aes, Deborah K., SCA/VO 
Newnam, fae’ M., LWOP 
Packard, Helen D., LWOP 
Porter, Grace a SCA/PPT 
Rush, Kenneth, D 
Ryder, Irene E., LWOP 
Sharafuddin (No first — M/FSI 
Shaw, Susan Beth, A.C.D.A 
Simko, Jan, M/FSI 
Small, Wanda M., LWOP 
Smith, Janet, LWOP 
Smith, Ophelia, LWOP 
Sorrentino, Christine A., A.C.D.A. 
Taylor, Julia B., LWOP 
Taylor, Sheila V., A&CP 
Travers, Eric G., FADRC/ LR 
Wilson, Lebertha, SCA/PPT 
Woodward, Dorothy E., LWOP 


Diplomats Celebrate Independence Day 


Deputy Secretary-designate Robert 
S. Ingersoll cordially welcomed more 
than 350 young diplomats and their 
guests to the All-American buffet, 
dance and evening reception in the 
Benjamin Franklin Room on July 4. 

The gala marked the 198th an- 
niversary of American independence 
—and the 50th anniversary of the 
modern Foreign Service of the United 
States. 

In his remarks to the junior officers 
and their guests, Ambassador Inger- 
soll praised the Foreign Service. He 
also recalled the origins and develop- 
ment of the Service since its estab- 
lishment on July 1, 1924. 

The July 4th reception was spon- 
sored by the Junior Foreign Service 
Officers Club and the International 
Junior Diplomats of Washington, 
which includes young officers from 
scores of foreign Embassies. 


Highlights included the traditional 
fireworks display from the Washing- 
ton Monument which guests viewed 
from the South Balcony of the Diplo- 
matic Reception Rooms; dancing to 
the music of “Mickey and the Ec- 
centrics,” from the D.C. Boys Club; 
and a buffet of foods from every 
section of the Nation—with many 
dishes and beverages contributed by 
individuals and corporations. 

The dishes included a 
fried chicken, Pennsylvania Dutc 
baloney, open faced sandwiches, as- 
sorted cheeses, peanuts, Florida 
orange juice, California wines, Dela- 
ware asparagus, Pennsylvania choc- 
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olates and a variety of other foods 
and beverages. 

Many of the guests wore national 
dress. 

John Egan McAteer, INR/RSG, 
Vice President of the Junior Foreign 
Service Officers Club, and Louise M. 
Hillson, AID/AFR/CWR, | served 
as Co-Chairmen of the Independence 
Day Reception. 

They were assisted by officers of 
the Junior Foreign Service Officers 
Club—Donald Field, President; Paul 
Tyson, Secretary; cog | Kosheleff, 
Treasurer; and Roger Dankert, Co- 
ordinator of Committees; and other 
members of the committee—Gail 
Oechslin, Bill and Nancy Deardorff, 
Bob and Alice McCallum, Michael 
Saks, Sheldon Krebs, Terri Flynn, 
Peggy Gonzalez, Mahlon Henderson, 
Lars H. Hydle and Edith Russo. 


What You Always 


Wanted To Know 
* About Saving... 


* But were afraid to ask 
U.S. Savings Bonds 
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THE DIRECTOR GENERAL’S LETTER 


Some Thoughts on the Future of the Service 


Robert Frost once wrote: “Most 
of the change we think we see in life 
is due to truths being in and out of 
favor.” As we observe the Golden 
Jubilee of the Foreign Service, we 
may be seeing another swing in the 
pendulum that seems to regulate our 
institutional aspirations. 

The Service has gone through a 
curious few years of self-assertion 
and self-deprecation. Our self-asser- 
tion has reflected to a degree the 
moral, attitudinal, and _ libertarian 
revolution in our society. The results 
are mixed—some excellent, others 
less certain. 

We have eliminated a wide variety 
of abuses and secured certain general 
and special-interest rights. We have 
moved toward full compensation for 
work performed, openness and ac- 
countability throughout the personnel 
system, grievance guarantees, and 
employee representation. There has 
been a slow growth in the practice of 
officers negotiating their assignments, 
expectations, evaluations, and per- 
sonal commitments. 

This spirit is manifested to a de- 
gree in things officers don’t want to 
do, things wives don’t want to do, 
things tandem-spouses don’t want to 
do, and things Foreign Service chil- 
dren don’t want to do. There are 
single officer interests, married officer 
interests, interests by pay plan, cone, 
or track. It is not that these things 
are wrong, or not needed. Construc- 
tive change must and will go forward, 
and the force for reform is not spent. 
But, at the same time, I suspect that 
some of us feel ready for a stronger 


assertion of the spirit of service, crea- 
tive discipline, and a centripetal pull 
toward the center and core. 

In substantive matters I expect 
many of us feel ready to put aside 
the mood of self-denigration, almost 
self-pity, that some have tended to 
indulge in during recent years. There 
is presently no excuse to think that 
the Foreign Service lies at the margin 
of action. The Department is not a 
beached whale. If there have been 
times in the past when Foreign Serv- 
ice Officers have felt their knowledge, 
judgment and dissent lacked pur- 
chase, the present and the future 
promise real participation and influ- 
ence in decisions that matter. This is 
both an opportunity and a risk. 

While life does move in seasons 
and cycles, we do not have to accept 
the philosophical pessimism of the 
prayer-wheel’s endless turning. Our 
culture teaches us to think in terms 
of evolution, of blending the good of 
the old with the good of the new in 
the Hegelian and Darwinian sense. 
History as a moving force is at the 
conceptual center of our Judeo- 
Christian civilization. But to return 
from the sublime to the Foreign 
Service, I believe we are now ready 
for a creative synthesis of our ac- 
cumulated experience on a_ higher 
plane. 

Nobody wants a return to the 
worst of the Old Service—narrow 
elitism, snobbery, superiority, insensi- 
tivity, and discrimination. Neither do 
we want to neglect the best of the 
past—the sense of duty, of sacrifice, 
of dedication, of pride, of service. 


We do not want reform to breed 
self-interest and little-mindedness nor 
do we want attachment to old values 
to spawn rigidity and intolerance. 

I believe our creative synthesis 
should include a strong spirit of dis- 
cipline, intellectual courage, an 
elitism of quality embedded in divers- 
ity of background, institutional pride 
and individual self-confidence, and 
the highest professional and linguistic 
skills. It must include a heightened 
sense of venturesomeness and adven- 
ture; we don’t want to be the Pilgrims 
who stayed home. 

The Foreign Service is people. We 
have nothing else—no ships, missiles, 
dams, price supports or gold bullion. 
But any service that takes in one in 
a hundred of those who apply—as we 
do—can be the best. We have a 
structure that helps us be self-righting 
and self-renewing. We have a bit of 
history, tradition, and institutional 
momentum. These are not bad things. 
They are the main elements that have 
distinguished British and American 
institutions from those of countries 
less fortunate and less free. But our 
only tangible resource consists of the 
human beings who make up our 
Service—their skills, intellectual ca- 
pacities, and qualities of character. 
So, predicting the future of the 
Foreign Service is taking the measure 
of its people. If we are good enough, 
the tasks and opportunities will be 
ours. 
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